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very truly. CORNELIUS CADLE. 


The valuable testimony of Colonel (now General) Grant, which General Merritt regards 
as ‘‘of great importance,”’ is as follows: 


25 E. SIXTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK, Nov. 9, 1897. 


Rditor The Midland Monthly Magazine: . 
y- My DEAR S1R—I have read with intense interest and pleasure the articles published in THE MIDLAND MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE entitled ‘‘Grant’s Life in the West,” written by Colonel Emerson. I consider his statements with ref- 
erence to the private life of my father, and his re-entrance into the army at the commencement of our Civil War, 
as more accurate than any which have up this time appeared. I believe that all Colonel Emerson has written will be of 


great value in the final history of General Grant. With many thanks for your kindness in writing to me, I am, yours 
very truly, FREDERICK D. GRANT. 
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STEAMBOAT ROCK~—KILBOURN CITY, WIS. 
There is no soil on the rock and the trees grow in the solid rock. 


THE DELLES 


OF WISCONSIN. 


BY MILDRED McCNEAL. 


Photographs by F. Cornelius. 


URS has never been famed as a 
scenic State. The great tide of 
travel sets straight past it, east- 
ward and westward, and compar- 

atively few ever stop over at Kilbourn to 
view our only wonder, the Delles. Even 
we, who have lived within twenty miles 
of them for almost as many years, must 
confess to having carefully toned down 
our expectations before our visit, lest we 
be disappointed forsooth, and wish we 
had not gone; and it was not without 
many misgivings as to whether it would 
“pay,” and a subdued murmur from 


Geannie that it only cost six dollars to 
go up Mount Washington, that we gave 
our guide three dollars on the eventful 
morning of our trip. 

The Dell Queen left her moorings 
promptly and we reveled in the exquis- 
ite freshness of the air and the soft beauty 
of the river, half seen through the fading 
mist—but declined to pronounce upon 
the scenery. When the boat approached 
the jaws, however, and the silent major- 
itv of this great gateway began to widen 
upon us, our inner disparagements were 
stilled. It was almost like the Hudson. 
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A QUIET NOOK ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


A shade of difference in the color From that time on we were all expec- 
of the rocks—a few more feet of tancy. 

height—and_ the splendid Palisades It is a bizarre bit of wilderness—this 
themselves would have been before us. seven miles of river—and quite defies 





ANVIL ROCK—KILBOURN CITY, WIS. 
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comparison. If one thinks of the Thou- 
sand Islands, Castle Rest promptly sug- 
gests tiself, and there is no Castle Res 
at the Delles. Neither is there any rail- 
way, cog wheel or otherwise, to spoil the 
gorge bottom, as there is at Niagara. The 
Dell Queen picks her way cautiously up 
stream twice a day and leaves her little 
quota of boats to follow idly down. But 
aside from her lonely whistle and the 
faint air of civilization lent by a board 
shanty near Chapel Gorge, the solitude 





toying with the soft sandstone rocks, 
This odd play has gone on ever since and 
the chief charm of the Delles will always 
lie in the queer playthings she has left 
behind her in growing older. Their name 
is legion and each is lovelier than the 
last, but the economical visitor who tries 
to “do” the Delles from the deck of the 
steamer will pass half of them by. They 
are accessible, as a rule, only to small 
boats, and long before the day was over 
we had forgotten to regret our three 


aa 


PICTURED ROCKS, THREE MILES BELOW PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 
The Rock is of Sandstone of Many Different Colors. 


is as complete and delightful as at Mount 
Washington itseli—that splendid fastness 
of Mother Nature. 

She has been very kind to us of Wis- 
consin. Man, as we well know, has a 
passion for navigable rivers and is fond 
of improving things. But thus far he 
has found small satisfaction in “improv- 
ing” the Wisconsin. It is one of those 
rare spots kept by our mother with 
happy decision, for her own special de- 
light. Centuries ago she set her water 
currents dancing with the sand bars and 


dollars, and were only wondering what 
would come next. 

All along the river the rocks are traced 
with the daintiest of green that follows 
closely the fine lines of stratification. In 
Cold Water Canon and Witches’ Gulch 
this exquisite tapestry is at its loveliest. 
These wonderful, half underground pas- 
sages, worn out of the solid rock by the 
long action of the waters, are always 
damp and cool, and their fantastic shapes 
win marvelous grace from the fragile 
vegetation that covers them. Often it is 
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BLUFFS EAST OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 

upward vista of sky and sunlight, pine 
a rare blending of grass and 
fern and dark rock—a vision of green and 


coarse and thick like seaweed, and lies 
flat on the moist rock, with almost micro- and birch 


scopic bits of ferny green relieving its 
coarser texture. Every now and then, silver and shadow. 


toc, the gorge widens, giving a lovely These bewitching canons will aiways 


TAKING COLORED SANDSTONE FROM THE PICTURED ROCKS. 
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be the dream and the despair of the vis- 
itor with a kodac. Every vista seems 
far lovelier than the last and every line 
and tint is subtly planned to catch the 
artist’s eye; but the light, as we found to 
our sorrow, is quite an unknown quan- 
tity. We took nearly an hour for the 
walk through both Cold Water Canon 
and the Gulch, stopping longingly a 
score of times before some enchanting 
grouping of the old elements, rock and 
rustic walk and fragile green hangings. 
Our camera girl lingered longest in a 
delightful grotto, far wider at the top 


not. The grotto had been too dark for 
snap shots, after all. 

After a lunch near Witches’ Gulch, on 
such a slope and with such a view as fall 
to the lot of few campers, we embarked 
with our guide for Stand Rock. 

The pastoral beauty of the river at this 
point is in striking contrast to its dark 
dignity at the Narrows, where the 
Giant’s Elbow is barely fifty feet from 
the opposite rock, and the water runs on 
without a ripple, ninety feet deep. Above 
Witches’ Gulch, bottom is constantly in 
view, and here are half a score of treach- 








ARTIST'S GLEN—KILBOURN, WIS. 


than most, and crossed at different angles 
by three massive tree trunks. Years be- 
fore they had fallen from their proud 
stand in the wood above and as they lay 
there with their stately heads in the brook 
and the sunlight busily kissing out the 
gold tints in their mossy green bark, we 
thought it indeed a picture for a painter. 
The kodac button snapped at last. It 
was an experiment, Geannie said, and no 
one with a spark of scientific fire could 
have done otherwise. But alas for our 
expectations! When we developed our 
films a week later, that one picture was 


erous rifts where the dull red sand lies 
almost at the surface. The river banks 
are lined with willows, and it is only as 
we reach the edge ‘of a great dry marsh, 
which our guide tells us is overflowed in 
the spring, that we see the cliffs rising 
again far inland. Some of the most fan- 
tastic shapes are awaiting us here—Visor 
Rock, Hornet’s Nest, Luncheon Hall, 
the Devil's Anvil and Stand Rock—it is 
the veritable playhouse of Nature. 

We found it a hard climb up the cliffs, 
after pausing briefly under Visor Rock. 
The path is almost perpendicular in 
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places, and, being thickly bedded in the 
ever-prevailing sand, with cnly a stray 
rock or two visible here and there, one’s 
footing is seldom very secure. Luncheon 
Hall and the Anvil lie a little above the 
Hornet’s Nest, and even the most fastid- 
ious picknicker could desire no more 
charming spot for a lunch than the wide 
sandstone room that opens out at the 
east upon a view of the placid, willow- 
fringed Wisconsin, and at the west upon 
a thickly wooded valley, with Stand Rock 
at the opposite extremity. 

Perhaps it is a weakness of human na- 
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another party opportunely appeared on 
the rocks above. With an air of the 
greatest self-sacrifice, our own athlete 
called to Mike to jump, and Mike 
jumped, making the five feet in safety, 
and incidentally immortalizing himself. 

The climb up that cliff was something 
we shall remember as long as we remem- 
ber the Delles. All went well until we 
reached a narrow shelf, which lay, alas, 
six feet or more from the top, with no 
way to get up except by mounting on a 
very tippy pile of blocks, which had been 
carefully arranged with all the smallest 








GLACIER FORMATION ON BLUFFS EAST OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, 


ture to wish to be photographed. The 
guide had posed himself sheepishly in 
view when our camera was put in posi- 
tion for Luncheon Hall, and when, after 
a delightful wooded walk, we stood at 
the foot of Stand Rock, he again men- 
tioned the advisability of his going up 
to leap the gap for the benefit of our 
artist. We longed to gratify him—his 
suggestion was so naively put—but hear- 
ing some suspicious sounds down among 
the trees, and having the usual feminine 
horror of horned beasts, we firmly de- 
clined being left alone, and would have 
missed the rare view entirely had not 


ones at the bottom. The opportune party 
from Stand Rock, doubly opportune this 
time, was now on the upper level, and 
with the assistance of the two youths in 
gray bicycle suits, the bridegroom and 
Mike, we ascended one by one, with a 
conspicuous absence of grace and a la- 
mentable presence of sand on our gloves, 
skirts and boots. 

Everywhere about the cliffs, especially 
near Luncheon Hall, the soft sandstone 
bears innumerable names and dates, left 
by the idle tip of some cane or parasol, 
and as we stood opposite Stand Rock, 
the surprise of our trio may be imagined 
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SHIELD ROCK—KILBOURN, WIS. 
There is a date on the Shield not distinct. 


to see our Own name spelled, with an “a,” The walk along the crest of the bluffs 
too, sunk in staring letters half way up between these colossal tovs is full of 
the pedestal. charm. The height, while so broken by 








BLACK HAWK TREE, BLUFF STREET, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 
So called from the fact that Black Hawk concealed himself in its branches for three days. 
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trees as to lack even a hint of the dizzy 
splendor of mountain climbing, is yet 
great enough to command a varied and 
lovely view—the downward curve of the 
foliage directly beneath—the broad 
marsh—the exquisite green of the willow 
covered islands and the river. 

We have seldom been so near to Na-~ 
ture’s heart as we were on the float back 
to Kilbourn. There is not a trace of 
man’s handiwork to be seen, but every 
now and then there is a spring, whose 
waters, running coldly down from some 
wee rock fissure, invites one to be re- 
freshed, or a dim, moss-green cove or 
glen to tempt one from the boat. Some 
of the caves, however, are so small and 
dark that none but a daring boatman 
would ever have discovered them. Sky- 
light Cave was especially odd. The boat 
enters between the great hulls of the ves- 
sels, for it is in the Navy Yard, and 
gropes in utter darkness for perhaps 
forty feet, when the skylight becomes 
visible, giving the startled voyager a 
vivid impression of the consequence of a 
sigle unwary step up there among the 
green trees and the sunshine. 

The strangest bit on the river is Eton 
Grotto. Our guide told us it was a gas 
cave and aroused our deepest curiosity 
by poking vigorously about the bottom 


with his oar, at the same time holding a 
lighted match close to the surface of the 
water. Very soon a pale line of blue 
flame was seen close under the rock 
where the little ripples were breaking. It 
crept slowly along, growing brighter as 
our guide grew more industrious with his 
oar, and dying out entirely when he 
pulled the long blade out of the water, 
We wondered greatly what could cause 
this uncanny phenomenon, but our guide 
was not a scientist, and all our question- 
ing failed to elicit any information we 
would dare put into print. 

There is little of interest after passing 
the Jaws, but we floated on very idly; for 
however fiickle and passionate the river 
may be in early spring, when the green 
marshes are flooded and the water, many 
feet higher than in summer, beats eagerly 
at the keels of the ships that never sail,— 
in August it is a rare stream. The swal- 
lows have hollowed out their nests in the 
soft sandstone ledges, reared their young 
and flown away, leaving the river doubly 
still. The broad reaches are tender and 
invite one. The cliffs make one strong. 
The winds and the waves and the trees all 
conspire to give one rest and Nature’s 
voice is as clear and sweet as it ever was 
in the long years before the white man 
came. 


A DREAM. 


I gazed into the west and watched 
The clouds asunder drift; 

I heard the children jn the street, 
Their merry voices lift. 


And as I stood I dreamed of love— 
A love not of this earth; 

But love brought by a saraph here; 
A rose in heav’n, its birth. 


I dreamed the angel gave it me, 
As pleased me most to do. 
I followed Fate, ’till you I met, 
Then gave it all to you. 
—Clarence Ware. 
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A SWAMP 


BY A MISSIS 


HE Yazoo Delta is located in the 
northwestern part of the State of 
~/ Mississippi. Its natural boundary 
lines are the Mississippi River on 

west, and the Yazoo, running in a north- 
easterly direction, on the east. Starting 
from a point below Vicksburg, and skirt- 
ing the right bank of the Yazoo River, 


are the Walnut Hills. Like the river, 
they go in a diagonal direction across 
the north-central part of the State. Be- 
tween these hills and the Mississippi 
River, fifty to seventy-five miles to the 
west, stretches the famous Yazoo Swamp. 
At distances of ten and fifteen miles, an’ 
almost in parallel lines, a number of 
creeks and small rivers flow southward 
across this swamp country and empty 
into the Yazoo at different points above 
where it joins the Father of Waters. 
These smaller streams are Silver Creek, 


ADVENTURE. 


SSIPPIAN. 


Deer Creek, the Little Sunflower, and 
Big Sunflower Rivers. The design, if 
traced on a piece of paper, would look 
somewhat like a harp, the Mississippi be- 
ing the upright beam, the Yazoo the di- 
verging column, and the streams just 
mentioned the strings. 

(n the banks of the four lesser streams 











A GLOOMY STRETCH OF SHADOWY WOODS, 


are found many of the plantations which 
made the South famous. But after leav- 
ing these mile-wide cultivated strips the 
traveler would have to traverse a verita- 
ble jungle until he came to another creek, 
lake or river, with its cultivated region, 
beyond which would stretch another 
howling wilderness, and so on through 
these alternating plantation belts, and 
great dismal swamps, until at last one 
stood on the banks of the Monarch of 
Rivers. 

The swamp we are speaking of in this 
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chapter was the first in order, and lay 
between the Walnut Hills and the Yazoo 
River. It varied from five to ten miles 
in width and was over fifty miles long. 
It was a gloomy stretch of shadowy 
woods, cypress and cane-brakes, and 
rustling palmettos. The cypress trees 
trailed from their branches long banners 
of gray moss, while from the tops of 
other monarchs of the forest, great vines 
fifty feet and more in length, and thick 
as a human limb, fell earthward, and 
looked in their natural twists and con- 
volutions like immense anacondas and 
boa constrictors, ready and waiting for 
their prey. 

On the ground was a thick brown car- 
pet of leaves which had been steadily 
forming for many years. The trunks of 
prostrate trees overthrown by storms, or 
fallen through decay, were spotted with 
gray and white as by a leprous touch. 
The light that filtered through the thick 
foliage above, was of a misty, veiled 
order, which served to make the shadowy 
vistas all the more spectral, and prepared 
the thumping heart for a greater leap at 
the appearance, now not unexpected, of 
some uncanny thing or being in a neigh- 
boring or remote opening of the woods. 

To stand alone, even at midday, in the 
midst of this swamp was an experience 
never to be forgotten. The sky would 
be almost entirely shut out by the inter- 
woven branches and leaves overhead. 
The only sounds to be heard was the oc- 
casional fall of an acorn, the tap of a 
woodpecker, the scream of a blue jay, 
or cry of some strange bird hidden away 
in thicket or lagoon. When these were 
not noticed, then the listener became con- 
scious of a sound that, no matter how 
often heard, always sent the blood ting- 
ling through the body and an awestruck 
feeling to the soul. It was the sigh of 
the woods! the voice of the forest itself! 
It would steal upon the ear a faint, far 
off murmur; rise to a soft, plaintive wail 
for minutes, and then die away into a 
silence, whch was as affecting as the 
sound itself. Sometimes the sigh would 
be kept up unbrokenly for minutes be- 
fore it would cease its complaint,and sink 
to rest in some remote depths of the wil- 
derness. The writer never stood near the 
edge of this swamp, entered into its bor- 
ders, or rode through its extent, without 


hearing this peculiar melancholy sound. 
It seemed to be a Jament over something 
in itself, and a prophecy of trouble. It 
might well have stood for the sorrowful 
things which had taken place within its 
own dark boundaries. 

Some gruesome occurrences had trans- 
pired in past years along its bayous and 
in its depths which made a number re- 
luctant ito go alone through it in the day, 
and positively refuse to go at all by night. 
There had been several murders or su- 
cides, none knew which, and there was 
no way of finding out, as the woods never 
told its secrets, but kept on sighing. 
There had been a number of drownings 
in branch, slough and bayou. One in 
particular comes back to the mind. Two 
negro men had been sent to drive a yoke 
of oxen across the swamp to the river. 
There had been a heavy rain, which had 
swollen a bayou and caused it to overflow 
its banks; the negroes, thinking they 
could wade across, drove the oxen into 
the water, and saw them immediately 
swept off their feet, and, hampered by 
the yoke, drown, and float away in the 
current. The two men swam to a tree. 
and, climbing up to a fork, sat there for 
hours, calling in vain for help. At last, 
in the dusk of the evening, one of them, 
despairing of assistance, leaped from the 
tree with the intention of swimming to 
the shore, but, to the horror of his com- 
rade, after making a few efforts, sank be- 
fore his eyes. The other remained on his 
lonely perch through the night, shouting 
at intervals, but answered only by hoot- 
ing Owls. Late next day he was rescued 
by a passing hunter, more dead than 
alive. 

There were numerous instances like 
this, most of them connected with a cer- 
tain bayou, which, rising in the hills, stole 
throvgh the swamp with a serpentine 
course, and winding around a part of the 
western edge of the woods, necessitated 
a crossing by ford or ferry in order to 
reach the plantations beyond. This bayou 
regularly paid tribute to the Yazoo River 
iv the shape of dead bodies of men, who, 
bewildered in the night, had attempted to 
cross in the wrong place, and, sinking in 
the mud, or becoming entangled in the 
vines, were swallowed up and borne away 
by the yellow stream. 

Owing to the faint trails through the 
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swamp, and their frequent crossing of one 
ancther, it was difficult for a person to 
get through even in the day time; while 
te attempt the task at night meant perfect 
faiiure to any one except those most fa- 
miliar with the paths of the forest. Even 
they, on dark nights, would be puzzled 
and have to wait for the moon to rise or 
the day to break in order to pursue their 
journey. Hence the cries of nocturnal 
birds and prowling animals were not the 
only sounds that proceeded from the 
swamp after nightfall. Oftentimes from 


its dark depths came the shout or cry of a 
belated and lost traveler, which would be 
succeeded and swallowed up later by the 
distant hooting of owls. 

A lady well known to the writer, lived, 
during the Civil War, on the western 
edge of this swamp, her plantation being 
skirted by the woods. Her dwelling was 
a quarter of a mile from the forest, and 
there were nights when she said she could 
hear these calls and cries of lost travelers. 
There was no one whom she could dis- 
patch to their relief, as the negroes had 
been driven or enticed away by the Fed- 








HE WAS LEAPING 


eral soldiers; so the shouts would die 
away as the man wandered further off, 
and nothing would be heard save the cry 
of some distant night bird. She said, 
“the melancholy impressions of those 
nights would never be effaced.” 

The swamp had a population peculiarly 
its own; a number of deer, a few bear, 
panthers and catamounts, some wild tur- 
keys, and every kind of owl and variety 
of bird. It had also its turtles, sleeping 
on sunlit logs, or falling with a “plunk” 
into the green sloughs at the snapping 





FROM LOG TO LOG, 





of a twig; and snakes coiled up and look- 
ing like a bunch of autumn leaves, or 
dragging their spotted length across the 
trail before you. In addition to these 
natural denizens, were the lost travelers 
of whom I have spoken, and during the 
war a band of men who were deserters 
from the Confederate ranks, or flying 
from draft and conscription, took to this 
tangled wilderness for refuge, and there 
building huts of palmetto, and feeding on 
fish, turkey, the flesh of the wild hog and 
such other things as they could silently 
snare Or entrap, they kept a watchful eye 
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out for government officers, and would 
disappear like a flash in a cane-brake 
where it would have taken an army to 
have found them. ; 

On one occasion, the writer went with 
a number of friends on a deer hum. Two 
of the party were Confederate officers 
home on furlough. We had penetrated 
deep into the swamp and were swiftly 
following the dogs, whose cry was grow- 
ing fainter and fainter in the distance 
as they followed the game. Something 
had happened to make the deer avoid the 
“stand,” and, forsaking the usual run on 
the ridge, went deep into the forest. One 
of the officers and the writer, then a lad, 
found themselves together going at as 
great speed after the pack of receding 
hounds as the cane, palmetto and jungle- 
like woods wouid allow, when suddenly 
there stood before us, leaning on his gun, 
and not twenty vards away, a deserter. 
When ke glanced up and saw the uni- 
formed man by my side, his astonishment 
was as great as his instantaneous flight 
was rapid. The soldier gave a great out- 
cry and spurred his horse to a swift pur- 
suit. How the man escaped us has ever 
been a mystery. The next time we saw 
him he was fully an hundred yards away 
in the middle of a cypress slough leaping 
from log to log and going where we 
could not possibly follow. He seemed to 
thoroughly know his ground, or, rather, 
lack of ground, and had we attempted to 
cross as he did the result would have 
been death to the horses and certain dis- 
aster to ourselves. We had one more 
distant glimpse of him through an open- 
ing of the trees. He had crossed the 
quagmire and stood for a moment on 
the bank looking back at us, when, with 
a bound, he plunged into a cane-brake 
and disappeared. 

As a boy of thirteen, I first saw this 
swamp, heard its sigh, felt its strange, 
sorrowful presence, and stood in fear and 
awe of its secrets, its known and un- 
known history. 

I recall standing just outside my moth- 
er’s plantation, close to the border of the 
forest, and peering into its far-away 
depths, curiously, wistfully, and yet fear- 
fully. I wanted to go in, but the dark 
shadows, gloomy vistas and that solemn 
sigh kept me back. 

A few months later I had penetrated 


the woods a half mile alone and after 
that, a mile. At fourteen, gun in hand, I 
found myself two miles deep in the 
swamp, on the banks of a cypress brake, 
beyond which the forest stretched away 
with even darker depihs, and more mel- 
ancholy sounds. Hunters told me of 
other brakes and bayous beyond, where 
wild game abounded, and Indians came 
in the fall to hunt. 

Of course, I went deeper after that, till 
I reached the heart of the forest, and 
knew that miles of dense woodland 
stretched on every side of me. To this 
day I recall the lonely scene, the dark 
vistas of the woods, the moss-grown and 
mouldering logs, the matted and knotted 
vines falling from lofty limbs to the 
ground, and running like suspension 
bridges from tree to tree. I still remem- 
ber the awful stillnes of the hour and 
place, broken only at intervals by the 
weird cry of the rain-crow on some tree 
top, the hoarse boom of a frog from a 
brake, or that mournful sigh coming up 
from invisible and unknown regions of 
the forest. 

At fifteen I knew well some of the 
trails across the swamp, and one day, 
while on horseback, I met in its very 
center a carriage with a negro driver 
on the box and three ladies inside, all 
looking bewildered, evidently lost, and 
not knowing what to do. It was a beau- 
tiful October afternoon and the autumn 
leaves were falling silently like a golden 
rain through the woods. To this day I 
recall the anxious face of the driver and 
the troubled countenances of the lady and 
ker two handsome, dark-eyed daughters. 
Taught by my mother to be always gal- 
lant and polite to ladies, I offered my ser- 
vices to guide the distressed group out 
of the swamp, yet I must admit that the 
two pair of dark eves turned appealingly 
to me, prevented me from proving re- 
creant to my early training. By this act 
of courtesy, however, I was led a number 
of miles directly away from home, and it 
was already late in the afternoon. There 
was a volley of fervent thanks from the 
carriage window: 

“Oh, you are so kind.” 

“How can we sufficiently thank you,” 
ete. Ore. 

In the midst of it all I headed the pro- 
cession, with leaves falling upon us, or 
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rustiing under the horses’ feet, and led 
the way to the farther side of the swamp. 
The ladies were now able for the first 
time to note the gold and crimson beauty 
of the woods, apart from the terror of 
its shadowy depths and solemn moan, 
which rose and fell like a requiem. 
When I left the party an hour later, in 
sight of the open fields and blue hills be- 
yond, fervent expressions of gratitude 
from the inmates of the carriage were 
again repeated; but insisting I had done 
nothing but what gave me peasure, I gal- 











A COLOSSAL FIGURE WITH HAIR 


loped back in the forest, leaving the 
negro driver my life-long friend, and say- 
ing with every tooth revealed: 

“T’s sho glad we dun meet you dis 
day.” 

And yet only a few months after this 
occurrence I lost my way after nightfall 
in the heart of this same forest, and had 
to wait for hours at the foot of a tree 
until moonrise in order to find the road. 
I shall never forget the convention the 
owls held over the affair, nor the blood- 
curdling “hoo-hoos” and “hah-hahs” of 


which they freely delivered themselves. 
As to the “who,” I knew well enough the 
troubled individual; and as to the laugh- 
ter over his predicament, | felt he might 
weil have been spared. If they had only 
known how the lost lad had been forced 
into their company, and was only too 
anxious to find his way back to civiliza- 
tion, they surely would have had pity on 
his ears and fears during that long night. 

i was twenty-two years of age when 
one night the following occurrence took 
place in this memorable swamp. 





AND BEARD AS WHITE AS SNOW. 


At the time, I was associated in busi- 
ness with a gentleman who was planting 
and merchandising on a large scale, hav- 
ing a couple of plantations which lay at 
the foot of the hills, and on the eastern 
line of the swamp. - Learning late one 
night that his friend was to be robbed of 
a certain number of cotton bales, then ly- 
ing at one of the Yazoo River landings, I 
determined to give him warning at once. 
Had i waited until next day it would have 
been too late. I was at the time on the 
western edge of the swamp. It was then 
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nine o'clock, and the wide, black, sigh- 
ing forest lay between me and the man I 
desired to warn. 

I never hesitated, however, but flinging 
myself on a fleet bay mare, soon crossed 
the plantation and entered the woods. It 
was quite dark, and I had to trust much 
to the horse, while urging her into a gal- 
lop whenever the road and a few star- 
lighted spaces made it possible. I had 
progressed swiftly, and well, and was just 
in the center of the swamp, when, glanc- 
ing to the right where an old road had 


made a semi-circular bend about a fallen 
tree, I saw, twenty feet away, what 
seemed to be a gigantic man with 
a dark face, and hair and _ beard 
white as snow. There was a_ sud- 
den leap of the heart into’ the 
throat, the horse gave a snort and 


swerved aside; but being in a hurry, and 
having no desire anyhow to stop and 
examine into such a strange and super- 
natural looking spectacle, at such an hour 
and in such a place, I swept on, leaving 
the real or imaginary thing behind, and 
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in due time came out into the mid.t of 
broad corn and cotton fields, with the 
stars shining softly and reassuringly upon 
me, and the lights of the house I was ap- 
proaching, twinkling in the distance. 

{ found that the gentleman had re- 
tired, but was reading in bed. After tell- 
ing him why I had taken the long night 
ride, and he had decided as to his course 
of action, I bade him good night ad pre- 
pared to return, steadily refusing his in- 
vitation to remain Just as | was about 
to open the door, he called out, saying: 





HE CLUTCHED ME TIGHTLY ABOUT THE THROAT, 


“Be careful as you go through the 
swamp to-night. The darkies say there 
is a crazy negro loose in the woods, as 
big as a giant and his hair as white as 
cotton.” 

Instantly I recalled the vision I had be- 
held in the forest, and told my friend I 
had already seen the crazy man. 

With another warning from him to 
“look out,” I closed the door, and mount- 
ing my horse, now fresh again from a half 
hour’s rest, was soon cantering across the 


fields. 
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A. silver haze stretched in lines or hung 
in banks over the quiet landscape. The 
glittering constellation Scorpion, which ! 
had marked in the beginning of the night 
ride, had sunk out of sight in the West, 
but the Great and Little Bear swung high 
in twinkling beauty in the northern sky 
over the forest which I was approaching. 
The swamp never looked darker to me 
than it did that night; and it seemed I 
never heard it sigh so much as when 
stooping my head, I rode at _ eleven 
o’clock under its low hanging branches 
into its black depths. The grating sound 
made by the mighty limbs overhead re- 
minded me of a giant grinding his teeth. 
Away off to the left an owl hooted. It 
seemed the echoes would never die away. 
The cry was to the left, which, according 
to the Southern negro, means bad luck. 
There was another hoot from a differ- 
ent quarter, and the woods sighed as if in 
mortal pain. I followed the trail around 
a brake which could not be forded, the 
cy -ress knees looking in the dim starlight 
like headstones in a graveyard. I crossed 
a boggy slough, rode along its banks a 
mile, then on through cane-brakes and 
rustling palmettos, past the place where 
I had seen the startling vision. 

I galloped on swiftly a mile or so, when 
suddenly from the left side of the road, 
where the trees were loftiest, and the 
shadows most dense, and there was a 
mass of tangled vines, a wild scream rang 
out on the air, followed immediately 
by a burst of maniacal laughter. 

To say that my blood almost froze in 
my veins and a great horror filled me is 
to speak only the truth. But in five sec- 
onds it was all over as I recognized in 
the sounds, at first so startling, the pe- 
culiar laughter-like cries of our South- 
ern owls. They first give a scream and 
then indulge in “haw-haws” horribly like 
the merriment of maniacs. 

I observed that my horse _ never 
swerved at this sound. She recognized the 
natural quicker and better than I did. 

Two miles farther put me in the neigh- 
borhood of “Dead Man’s Bayou.” As I 
drew near, looking carefully through the 
gloom for the road which led down to 
the ford, I suddenly saw through the 
trees ahead of me and to one side, the 
same colossal figure and white head I 
had encountered several hours before in 





the center of the forest. Sopping my 
horse, | watched him with a beating 
heart, as he moved in a line almost par- 
allel to the road and near the water's 
edge of the bayou. Like a flash I re- 
membered my friend’s warning, and said 
under my breath: 

“Here is the crazy man.” 

Riding a little nearer, and again rein- 
ing in my horse, I looked and listened. I 
saw at once he was trying to find a log 
or place where he could cross the stream, 
and I heard him moaning and muttering 
to himself. The bayou and the road ap- 
proached each other at an angle, and I 
saw that the man would reach the ford 
ahead of me. 

Here was a situation indeed. Still 
nearly a mile from home, Dead ‘Man’s 
Bayou to cross, and a brawny negro lun- 
atic in thirty feet of me! 

Passing on ahead, the man still uncon- 
scious of my presence, went down to the 
bridge of rails or puncheons laid in the 
mud which made the ford; but as half 
of it was covered with rushing water 
fully four feet deep, his course was ar- 
rested, and again he gave that moaning 
sound. He moved up and down the bank, 
his gigantic figure looking still larger for 
the shadows, his white head floating 
spectrally in the gloom, and still mutter- 
ing to himself. 

What should I do? 

Evidently the man was trying to cross 
the bayou. Unacquainted with the logs 
beneath, and ignorant of the depth of the 
water before him, he did not know what 
course to pursue. 

I had a great battle within. Should I 
make a dash for the ford and leave this 
escaped lunatic in the woods? It cer- 
tainly was the most prudent course. 
What would my slight form be in the 
grasp of this dangerous and powerful 
creature. Besides, I was under no obli- 
gation, even if equally strong, to be hunt- 
ing up and helping maniacs who were 
wandering about at midnight in a swamp. 

But a feeling of pity began to rise in 
my heart. The creature, whomever he 
might be, was in distress. I felt like run- 
ning a risk to doa kindness. So, riding 
up suddenly out of the dark to him, I 
said: 

“Can I help you across the water?” 

The.reply was so gibberish that a 
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spasm of fear shot through me; but under 
the uncanny sound was the accent of suf- 
fering, and bending forward to scrutin- 
ize the features of the lunatic in the star- 
light, I thought I saw enough of need 
and bewilderment to be construed into a 
supplication for help. So speaking again 
to him cheerily and pointing to a fallen 
tree, I said: 

“Stand on that log and get on behind 
me, and I will take you across.” 

The herculean Bedlamite mounted the 
log while I urged my animal closer, 








when, with hands outstretched, he 
stooped down and clutched me tightiy 
about the throat! Merciful heavens! was 
he going to choke his benefactor? 

No! evidently not this time. The hands 
pressed heavily down to steady his body, 
and he then stiffly swung himself astride 
the horse. The next moment he threw 
his arms around me and had me so pin- 
ioned that I could scarcely guide the ani- 
mal! Another fear rose in my heart as 
I felt the grasp, while I mentally said: 

“What a fool I am to be asking a giant 


lunatic to take a ride behind me ‘n the 
woods at midnight.” 

The thought also flashed through me 
with a kind of grim humor: 

“Who would have dreamed that hav- 
ing been warned about this very man, I 
would have him, a burly crazy negro, 
hoisted up on my horse behind me, just 
two hours later. What would my friend 
think if he could see me now?” 

3ut another moment reassured me as 
I noticed that the grasp was not of hate 





STANDING WAIST DEEP IN THE BAYOU, WITH GREAT DIFFICULTY, | HELPED HIM TO HIS FEFT. 


or fury, but was, in a certain sense, one 
of helplessness. 

Still, with sensations tar from pleas- 
ant, I turned toward the ford. The horse 
fairly staggered under the heavy load as 
approaching the bridge I rode in to the 
rushing torrent. She kept her footing 
with difficulty on the puncheons, which 
had grown smooth and slippery from the 
continual flow of water over them. The 
vellow current ran with a noise that rose 
above the floundering of the horse and 
the tossing of the tree branches overhead. 
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The faithful, but overloaded animal had 
reached the middle of the stream, when 
suddenly the left forefoot shot in between 
two of the sunken logs. The noble 
creature made a splendid effort to keep 
up and pull out, but in vain, and down 
all three of us went together into the 
flood. The horse struggled like a levia- 
than until the foot was extricated, and 
then plunged for the bank. The lunatic 
released his pinioning grasp of me and 
disappeared under the yellow waves. I 
made a precipitate dash for the sinking 
man, caught hold of his arms, which ap- 
peared thrust upward out of the water, 
and, standing waist deep in the bayou, 
with great difficulty helped him to his 
feet. 

In a few moments all three of us stood 
on the bank of the rushing stream, thor- 
oughly saturated, and presenting a most 
remarkable appearance. The snorting, 
trembling horse, the white-headed, moan- 
ing lunatic, and myself, holding the ani- 
mal with one hand and the crazy negro 
with the other, made a curious trio. 


The rest of the journey to the house, 
which was almost a mile away, was made 
on foot, all three of us walking abreast 
along the star-lighted road, with white 
coiton fields on each side, and no sound 
breaking the stillness but the low, in- 
articulate noise made by the lunatic, and 
the footfalls of the faithful animal by my 
side. a ee 

In a little while the horse was com- 
fortable in his stall in front of a full 
trough,the demented man was left in kind 
hands in one of the negro cabins, where 
food and dry clothing were given him, 
while I, in the “Big House,” tossed wake- 
fully upon my bed and reviewed the 
strange scenes of the last few hours. 

One thing was perfectly clear to me 
before falling asleep, and that was that 
in the face of the perils which had been 
encountered, but one thing had perished 
in the woods or drowned in the bayou, 
and that was my fear of the poor crazy 
negro . 


RUDYARD. 


Rudyard Kipling’s latest rhythm, ambled oddly in McClure, 

Vaccinated with queer phrases perpetrated to allure; 

It was crammed with aching unction, it was choked with unabashed 
Solecisms and big isms, twisted, tangled, mixed and hashed. 


It was gorged with vim, and vagueness, it was plugged with platitudes, 
And it monkeyed with distracting cranium cracking interludes ; 

How it throbbed with undiscovered inferentials, which were treed 

By linguistical acumen bobbing up and down the screed. 


That ambigious opaqueness, that verbosity refined, 
That antiquity that tickles his philologistic mind, 
How we long to plunge, and paddle, in the billows of his verse, 


How we sigh to sip the nectar so aesthetically terse. 


. 


And are quivering, and quaking, metaphorically said, 

To lasso those unfathomed disquisitions, live or dead ; 

And we tearfully acknowledge that we wrench our brains for naught, 
Concocting plots to dynamite his armor-plated thought. 


Now if Rudyard will interpret or will listen while we coax 
Him to loan his little secret, we won’t term his verse a hoax; 
Yea more, here’s forty dollars if he’ll put us on the scent, 

Stop! we,ll make it just a hundred if he'll tell us what he meant. 


— Wallace A. Gorham. 
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A SUMMER CRUISE 


By R. B. 


HE fair city of Nagasaki lay welter- 

in the heat of a July sun. The tiled 

roofs threw a burning glare into my 
eyes, and the stone pavements scorched 
my feet as I passed down the silent streets 
to the wharf. A crowd of boatmen at once 
gathered around me and solicited the 
privilege of taking me to the steamer, and 
after bartering for the price, I stepped 
into a light, little sampan and away we 
went out into the harbor The breath of 
the water,never quite still,fanned the per- 
spiration from my face, and gave some re- 





IN THE FAR EAST. 


fortable steamer chairs scattered about 
over it. More than a dozen men and 
women were sprawling around in them 
in lazy attitudes, and three or four little 
children were playing about the deck. 
TLooking closely at these people, I saw 
that they were a mixture of Russians, 
Germans, Frenchmen and Japanese, with 
a few faces that might be either American 
or English. A cosmopolitan crowd af- 
fords fine opportunities for observing na- 
tional differences and peculiarities, and I 
was glad to have all classes and condi- 





HOUSE, WITH ROMAN PRIEST IN DOOR. 


lief from the intense heat of a Japanese 
midsummer day. The harbor was filled 
with boats, loading and unloading cargo, 
and we slowly wound our way through 
them until we found the Sagami Maru, 
on which I purposed taking a short cruise 
to the Corean coast. 

She appeared a good steamer, riding 
there at anchor, her cargo all in, and 
steam up ready for sailing. Bounding 
out of my sampan, I ran quickly up the 
gangway and looked about me, to see 
what kind of quarters I was to have dur- 
ing my outing There was a broad open 
deck, sheltered from the scorching sun 
by thick canvas, with numerous com- 


tions of people as traveilng companions. 

Going below, I sought my cabin, and 
found that I was to share a large one 
with a gemial-faced Russian, who had al- 
ready taken possession of the best berth. 
One glance revealed to him my national- 
ity, and he addressed me kindly in pure 
English. I afterwards heard him speak 
French and German to passengers of 
those races with as much readiness and 
fluency as he spoke his own tongue. Why 
is it that we Americans do not acquire 
foreign languages like the races of 
Northern Europe? 

Promptly at four o’clock the gong 
sounded, and the Sagami weighed anchor 
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and steamed slowly down the harbor. 
Merchantmen and men-of-war were lying 
thick around us, and very cautiously did 
we wind our way through them; then we 
increased speed, and sailed rapidly out of 
this, one of the world’s prettiest harbors. 
The picturesque hills on either side, the 
peaceful town scattered along the water’s 
edge, and the many ships lying at anchor 
in the harbor made a lovely view for the 
eye to rest upon; but soon it faded away 
in the distance, and we glided on, down 
past the quarantine station, past historic 
Pappenberg, past the coal islands in the 
harbor entrance, and out into old ocean. 
The sea was calm, a gentle breeze sprang 
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ripples as they kissed the sides of the 
great ship. With a gentle rise and bound, 
and then a gradual sinking motion, the 
Sagami sped swiftly on, with a monoton- 
ous swish! swish! swish! The mild, 
bracing sea air gave fresh energy, and 
we sat around on deck, laughing and 
talking until a late hour; then one by one 
we stole away to our cabins, and slept 
SW eetly, rocked in the cradle of the rest- 
less waves . 

I was on deck early next morning and 
found that we were to have an ideal day. 
The sun had risen in a cloudless sky, and 
the sea had that filmy,glassy look it some- 
times has in fine weather. We were sail- 


STREET SCENE. 


up which was delightfully cool and re- 
freshing, and the cruise was begun under 
most favorable circumstances. 

By the time we were well out of the 
harbor the gong sounded for dinner, and 
we all went below and ate heartily—no 
one having time to get sick yet. There 
was an excellent opportunity to exercise 
one’s ear in foreign anguages, Engish, 
Russian, Japanese French, and German 
all being spoken at the same time, around 
the same dinner table. The evening on 
deck, under the light of a full moon, was 
delightful. The sea was calm, the waters 
had a soft, dream-begetting look, and a 
bright phosphorescent glow tinged the 


ing northwest, and the pretty Japanese 
coast, with its low hills and crazv trees, 
was still visible in the distance. In these 
mild seas everybody lives on deck, and 
in a little while all my fellow passengers 
joined me there. Off this west coast of 
Kyushu is one of the best whaling seas 
in the East, and we were on the lookout 
for a sight of one of the big sea mon- 
sters. Suddenly some one cried out, “a 
whale! a whale!” and there, not more 
than a hundred yards from the ship, a 
stream of water spouted up, and in a 
minute the great black back of a whale 
appeared above the surface of the water, 
and then sank back into the sea again. 
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He seemed afraid of our ship, for he fled 
from it as fast as he could. We could 
trace his course by the spouting water 
and the shiny hide that appeared each 
time the water went up. Soon a second 
one came on the scene, and we watched 
the two swimming along side by sde 
and spouting water until they were out 
of sight. Then J heard a cry of “shark!” 
from the other side of the ship,and run- 
ning over there I saw a big fish plough- 
ing a great furrow through the sea. 


than those we had left, but otherwise the 
appearance was the same. We entered 
the Fusan Bay, and the green hills on 
either side gradually closed in, making a 
good harbor. To the left stood Deer 
Island, which Russia so coveted for a 
coaling station until she succeeded in 
getting possession of Port Arthur; while 
just in front of us lay the town, on a 
level bit of ground between the hills and 
the seashore. As soon as the ship cast 
anchor I jumped into a little sampan, 
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OFFICIAL IN FULL DRESS. 


Every few minutes he would stand right 
up in the water to a height of at least 
ten feet, and then tumble back again. 
God help any poor mariner whom un- 
merciful disaster throws in his path. 

The coast of Japan had not long passed 
from the horizon when the dim outlines 
of the mountains of Corea became vis- 
ible—so near is the southern end of the 
Corean peninsula to Japan. The coast 
looked more rugged and the hills higher 


just like those in Japan, and went ashore. 

3ut was this really Corea? The town 
that lay before me seemed in no whit un- 
like those I had seen so often in Japan; 
there were the same clean streets, the 
same light, airy houses, the same well- 
stocked shops, and the same smiling lit- 
tle maidens keeping them. Although on 
Corean soil, I was, as I soon learned, in 
a strictly Japanese town of four or five 
thousand inhabitants, that has been here 
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a flourishing colony for more than three 
hundred years. There is a Corean town 
one mile farther down the bay, and as 1 
had not come to see the Japanese, I at 
cnce set out on the rough road leading 
down to it. From a low hill I had a view 
of the road, with the town in the dis- 
tance; and I noticed many s‘range-look- 
ing white objects moving back and forth, 
or squatting on the rocks by the roadside 
like pelicans. Soon | came up with a 
party of these moving visions in white 
and lo! I was face to face with this new 
species of the genus homo—the Corean. 
An enormous hat, large baggy white 











highly than any other part of his ward- 
robe. The hat is the badge of a gentle- 
man; it is also the mark of a married 
man, as no one is permitted to wear a 
hat until he is married. And many a 
man thinks more of the hat he received at 
his wedding than of the bride. This 
headgear is made of fine black material, 
in several styles. If it gets wet it is 
ruined, so the Corean carries about with 
him an oil paper covering to protect his 
hat when it rains. If this is protected he 
does not seem to mind his other clothing 
getting wet. The Corean gentleman car- 
ries a fan, and a pipe about three feet 








COREAN TYPES. 


trousers and cloak, big wooden shoes, 
and a pipe about a yard long—such was 
the Corean as I saw him. He is larger 
and stronger than the Japanese, and 
lighter of color, but much more sluggish 
and deliberate in his movements 

His dress deserves fuller mention. The 
most prominent feature is the enormous 
white trousers, and the outer cloak reach- 
ing down to the feet. I saw no clothes 
except white ones—the men, women and 
children all seem to avoid colors. The 
garments of the upper classes were im- 
maculate, but those of the poor people 
would have been much whiter for a good 
washing. A Corean prizes his hat more 


long. 
pipes. 

More than half the people I met on 
this road seemed to have nothing to do 
at all. The proportion of “gentlemen of 
leisure” in Corea is unusually large, and 
perhaps this fact will help to explain why 
the country is so poor. It is one of the 
setted principles of the Corean not to 
work. Although he may be extremely 
poor, and not have food for the morrow, 
he will manage to live somehow without 
working. Many of these soft-handed 
gentlemen in flowing white garments are 
supported by their wives. 

There was a goodly number of coolies 


The women also use the long 
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on the road, and they were more interest- 
ing than the better classes. Strong, 
manly looking fellows they were, each 
bearing a big burden on his back, fas- 
tened to a forked stick. Some were carry- 
ing large sacks of rice, some goods boxes, 
and some enormous bundles of light fire- 
wood. Many of the low class women 
were coming and going freely with the 
men, and all of them seemed to have 
something to do. They were tall and 
muscular, in striking contrast with the 
dainty little Japanese women. Some of 
them carried big burdens on their heads, 
balancing them perfectly without using 
the hands, just as the negresses do in our 
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new uniform, followed along after to add 
dignity to the procession. 

Soon I came to the outskirts of the 
native town, and such a squalid, miser- 
able looking place I have never seen in- 
habited by human beings. There are no 
streets worthy of the name, and the 
houses—well, I would not have believed 
they were human residences had I not 
seen the poor people in them. They are 
made of mud and small stones, with a few 
upright posts to support the roof, which 
is made of straw, loosely laid on and held 
in place by straw ropes. Some of the 
houses are not ten feet square, and the 
larger ones are cut up into little rooms 
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VIEW OF NATIVE TOWN. 


sunny Southland. Occasionally I passed 
a Corean woman of good class, almost 
concealed in long white robes that these 
women cover themselves with when they 
go on the streets. Some of the Japanese 
women are very pretty, but I saw no 
woman in Corea that I would call pretty. 

This is one place where the bicycle has 
not come. I did not see one in the whole 
town; neither are there carriages, nor 
even jinrikshas. Now and then I passed 
a man riding a donkey, and I met one 
official who was being carried in luxur- 
ious style by four coolies, in a light, airy 
kago. A crier ran in front to clear the 
road, and two policemen, dressed in their 


hardly big enough for one to turn around 
in. Many of them are not more than 
four. feet high inside, and it is not in- 
tended that a man stand up in them. For 
floors they have hard, straw mats spread 
on the dry dirt, and all is as filthy and 
vile as one can conceive. These huts re- 
mind me more of dog kennels than of 
houses for people to live in. I hardly 
think I saw in the whole town one house 
that looked as well as this one shown in 
the picture. No wonder a race that lives 
in such huts is of no force in the world. 
These hovels are built over flues, just as 
our grandmothers used to have their dry- 
kilns to dry apples, and fires are made 
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underneath to keep them warm. The 
rooms are kept at a high temperature, 
and it is said to be almost impossible for 
a foreigner to sleep in them. 

I saw no furniture at all, and very lit- 
tle to eat. The whole appearance was 
one of extreme poverty and misery. 
There were a few half-starved chickens, 
a dirty pig, and a mangy dog that barked 
at me from around the corner of the 
house. The shops were no better; there 
was nothing in them but cheap pipes 
and tobacco, Japanese matches, dried 
fish, seaweed, and some dirty little can- 
dies. They are as poor in comparison 
with the well-stocked little Japanese 
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washing them. To keep these clothes 
white and clean requires constant care, 
and a large part of the life of a Corean 
woman is spent over the washtub. After 
the washing is done, the wet garments 
are spread on a board and beaten out 
with a round stick, until they assume a 
rich, glossy appearance like soft silk—al- 
though the garments are of cotton ma- 
terial. The monotonous sound of this 
beating of clothes hardly ever ceases in a 
Corean town; it rings in one’s ears at all 
hours. 

My attention was attracted by some 
peculiar looking piles of straw, about as 
long as a man and two or three feet high, 

















COREAN MONEY. 


shop, as the latter is in comparison with 
a New York department store. 

In the eating houses I saw beans, fish, 
a little rice, and wheaten cakes. Beans 
are the chief article of diet. Two women 
were grinding wheat in a little hut by 
the roadside. They were seated flat on the 
floor, with a pair of small, round stones 
between them; feeding the wheat in with 
one hand, they turned the upper stone 
around on the lower one, and thus 
crushed the grain. Life is still in the 
primitive state in Corea. 

Along each little stream were crowds 
of women, almost covered up in piles of 
dirty white garments, busily engaged in 


scattered over the hillside above the 
town. They were constructed somewhat 
in the form of a diminutive tent, the 
straw being compactly intervowen to 
give solidity. Upon inquiry, I learned 
that these curious little straw heaps are 
temporary graves,where the bodies of the 
newly dead are deposited for six months 
or more, before they are buried in per- 
manent graves in mother earth. 

I was fortunate enough to happen in 
this town on a day when a public fair 
was held. Nearly all buying and selling 
is done on particular days, called fair 
days, two or three of which are held in 
each town every week. On these occas- 
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ions little booths are made on the sides 
of the street, and all articles of merchan- 
dise are spread out there to the inspection 
of very passer-by. When I had reached 
the center of the town, I found that the 
narrow streets were filled with cheap 
merchandise and thronging people, so 
that one could hardly pass through them. 
Such a conglomeration of cheap wares I 
had never seen, and they were scattered 
all about the streets, regardless of dust 
and dirt. A quick inventory of the stock 
of goods showed charcoal, brushwood, 
rock salt, straw mats, rice, beans, fresh 
fish, dried fish, seaweed, melons, chest- 
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required to aggregate one dollar, and 
they are almost as much as a man can 
carry. When one goes shopping in 
Corea he must take a servant along to 
carry his nioney. At this fair each petty 
merchant had a great pile of these coins 
by him, but the whole «1m would not 
amount to five dollars. The money in 
circulation is a fair index of the business 
of the country, and the financial ability 
of the people. 

When I had wearied of all this childish 
playing at business, I went back to my 
steamer, tired and hungry. The next 
morning at daybreak we sailed for Gen- 
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TEMPORARY GRAVES. 


nuts, candies, wooden shoes, hats, pipes, 
combs, hairpins, beads, fans, pewter 
spoons, and huge piles of coarse, cotton 
cloth. Trade seemed to be flourishing, 
and the bargaining was great. The pur- 
chase of a pint of beans, or a narrow strip 
of cloth, costing two cents, was made to 
appear a very grave matter, and was only 
accomplished after a half hour’s prelim- 
inary bargaining. 

The money used in all these transac- 
tions is copper cash, the only money in 
general circulation in Corea. The cash 
is a round coin, very thin, with a square 
hole in the center, and its value is one- 
tenth of a cent. One thousand coins are 


san, three hundred miles further up the 
coast, where we arrived safely, after an 
uneventful voyage, on the following day. 

Gensan is beautifully located at the 
head of a broad, deen bay. The situation 
is prettier than that of Fusan; the sur- 
rounding hills and mountains being 
higher and grander. The country looks 
green and fresh, and the atmosphere is 
cool and invigorating. Here, too, is a 
Japanese settlement—not so large as the 
one at Fusan, but very clean and pretty. 
To the poor natives these Japanese 
houses seem splendid palaces, and such 
they are when compared with their own 
miserable, little hovels. I met a Corean 
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gentleman in the town who spoke Japa- 
nese, and he said, pointing to a little 


Japanese shop: “A Japanese house is 


very grand, isn’t it?” 

The poor, ignorant fellow was all un- 
aware that this house is as poor in com- 
parison with ours as his is in comparison 
with this, and would in no wise have be- 
lieved me had [ told him so. 

I again walked out to the native town, 

and found the same filth, squalor, and 
misery I had seen in Fusan. It is a 
mystery how the people live at all, and 
such poor, empty lives are hardly worth 
living. The soil is fertile, and there is 
good timber in the hills, and if the people 
would only work there seems to be no 
good reason why they should not have 
respectable homes and plenty of food. 
gut the Corean will not work; he will 
loaf, he will steal, he will starve, but work 
he will not. I suppose the avarice of 
the officials, who are said to rob every 
one that accumulates a little property, 
prevents the people from being more in- 
dustrious: but a resident of this town 
told me that there is no such excuse 
here, and that the true reason for this 
poverty is to be found in the innate in- 
dolence of the race. 


The Corean is also bound down by cus- 
tom. You ask a man why he does not 
knock down his mud hut and build a 
comfortable home of the timber that 
grows on his land, and he will reply that 
his fathers have lived in that kind of a 
hut for generations, and he is no better 
than they. To build a larger house would 
be an insult to his ancestors. In the East 
the living are in bondage to the dead, 
and it is a terrible kind of bondage, pre- 
cluding all growth and development. But 
the East is not alone in this slavery to 
the past, only her fetters are stronger. 

Some of the large, wooden shoes that 
are worn here were exposed in a shop, 
and they were very curious shoes. Made 
of one solid piece of wood, they are 
scooped out until they are in the exact 
shape of a canoe, with two legs on the 
bottom. Wishing to take some back 
with me as curiosities, I tried to pur- 
chase them. I could not talk with the 
dealer, but he showed me his price on 
the abacus—$1.50. I left him without 
purchasing, and sent a Chinaman back 
to barter, who bought those identical 
shoes for me for twenty-six cents. It 
seems to be the custom here to ask a 
half dozen prices for everything. 


FORGIVENESS. 


We quarreled 
But ah! too soon 


Half in jcst the words were said 
I knew our love was dead. 


Her face, all glamoured o’er with love divine, 


Grew stern and cold. 
Of Pride rose up, 


And in her ceeks the wine 
and turned them crimson red. 


At haughty pose was held her queenly head. 


I spoke again but 


To right the ruin 


pleading had no power 
wrought in that sad hour 


I turned away with face of pain and woe, 


And _ to 
My forehead against 
I watched the 
And then I heard 
It seemed as_ though 
When soft upon my 
And then 
My heart beat 
Had ~~ spoke the 


wild, 


the window went with footsteps slew, 

the chilly window pane. 

gath ring night—the falling rain, 

the rustle of a gown,—- 

an angel had come down, 

arm a hand was laid. 

in trembling, sweetest tones which made 

as though avoice from Heaven 
words , she said: “Thou art forgiven!” 





‘ E. Carl Litsey. 
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GRANT, SHERMAN AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 


FE may pause here in our narra- 
W tive to relate a very interesting 

incident which occurred about 
this time, illustrating the efforts which 
the generals at the front were making to 
prevent the premature publication of 
army secrets and movements. The news- 
paper correspondents were recklessly en- 
terprising. They were generally young 
men who were not burdened with scru- 
ples, and whose only ambition was to ob- 
tain, in any possible way, news, and se- 
cure its publication in advance of all ri- 
vals. 

One Thomas W.Knox, a correspondent 
of the New York Herald, published a 
very severe and reckless article in rela- 
tion to Sherman’s attack on Haine’s 
Bluff and operations on the Yazoo, giv- 
ing information deemed valuable to the 
enemy. 

When this found its way back to the 
army, it created general indignation, and 
called down the special wrath of “Old 
Tecumseh” Sherman, as the rank and file 
delighted to call the hardened and brave 
old soldier. Admiral Porter sent Sher- 
man a copy of the paper containing the 
article, published under _ captivating 
head-lines. 

Sherman at once wrote Admiral Por- 
ter: 

“The spirit of anarchy seems deep at 
work at the North, more alarming than 
the batteries that shell us from the oppo- 
site shore. I am going to have the corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald tried 
by court-martial as a spy, not that I want 
the fellow shot, but because I want to 
establish the principle that such people 
cannot attend our armies, in violation of 
orders, and defy us, publishing their gar- 
bled statements defaming officers who 
are doing their best, and giving informa 
tion to the enemy. You of the Navy can 
control all who sail under your flag, 
whilst we of the Army are almost com- 


peled to carry along in our midst a class 
of men who, on government transports 
usurp the best accomomdations on the 
boats, pick up drop conversations of offi- 
cers and report their limited and tainted 
observations as the history of events they 
neither see nor comprehend.” 

Knox was arrested, and tried by court- 
martial. He was found guilty of “giving 
intelligence to the enemy,” and also of 
“being a spy.” 

The sentence of the court was: 

“And the court does therefore sentence 
him, Thomas W. Knox, to be sent with- 
out the lines of the army, and not to re- 
turn under penalty of imprisonment.” 

On this sentence, General Grant in- 
dorsed the following: 

“Findings and sentence approved, and 
will be carried into effect.” 

Of course, Mr. Knox, backed by the 
Herald, appealed to Mr. Lincoln, and 
that kind-hearted man, anxious to please 
the Herald, wrote as follows: , 

To Whom it May Concern: 

Whereas, it appears to my satisfaction that 
Thomas W. Knox, a correspondent of the 
New York Herald, has been, by the sentence 
of a court-martial, excluded from the military 
department, under comand of Major-General 
Grant: and also that General Thayer, presi- 
dent of the court-martial which rendered the 
sentence, and Major General McClernand, in 
command of a corps of that department, and 
many other respectable persons, are of opin- 
ion that Mr. Knox’s offense was technical 
rather than willfully wrong, and that the sen- 
tence should be revoked; now, therefore, said 
sentence is hereby so far revoked as to allow 
Mr. Knox to return to General Grant’s head- 
quarters, and to remain if General Grant shall 
give his express assent, and to again leave 
the department if General Grant shall refuse 


such assent. 
A. LINCOLN. 

Mr. Knox speedily returned to the 
army before Vicksburg, in triumph, 
armed with Mr. Lincoln’s missive, and 
sent it to General Grant’s headquarters. 
The General was very indignant, and an- 
swered, with some emphasis, as follows: 
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Thomas W. Knox: 

The letter of the President of the United 
States authorizing you to return to these 
headquarters. * * * has been shown me. 
You came here first in positive violation of 
an order from General Sherman. Because 
you were not pleased with his treatment of 
army followers who had violated his orders, 
you attempted to break down his influence 
with his command, and to blast his reputation 
with the public. You made _ insinuations 
against his sanity, and said many things 
which were untrue, and, so far as your letter 
had influence, calculated to effect the public 
service unfavorably. 

General Sherman is one of the ablest sol- 
diers and purest men in the country. You 
have attacked him and been sentenced to ex- 
pulsion for the offense. Whilst I would 
conform to the slightest wish of the Presi- 
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ply the public demand for news, true if pos- 
sible, but false if your interests demanded it, 
I cannot be privy to a tacit acknowledgement 
of the principle. 

“Come with sword or musket in your hand, 
prepared to share with us our fate in sunshine 
and storm, in prosperity and adversity, in 
plenty and scarcity, and I will welcome you 
as a brother and associate: but come as you 
now do, expecting me to ally the reputation 
and honor of my country and my fellow sol- 
diers with you, as the representative of the 
press, which you yourself say makes so slight 
a difference between truth and falsehood, and 


my answer is, NEVER. . 


W. T. SHERMAN, 
Major-General Volunteers. 


Mr. Knox speedily vanished from the 
department. 
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dent, where it was formed upon a fair repre- 
sentation of both sides of any question, my 
respect for General Sherman is such that in 
this case I must decline, uniess General Sher- 
man first gives his consent to your remain- 
ing. 

U. S. Grant, Major Generai. 

Mr. Knox sent this and the President’s 
letter to General Sherman, with a written 
request that he give his consent, to which 
the emphatic and plain-speaking Sher- 
man promptly replied: 

Yours of April 6th, inclosing a copy of 
President Lincolns informal decision in your 
case is received. After having en- 
unciated to me that newspaper correspondents 
were a fraternity bound together by a com- 
mon interest that must write down all who 
stood in their way, and that you had to sup- 


Ina long letter written by Sherman 
next day to Mr. Halstead, of Cincinnati, 
he said in his closing sentence: 


“Knox, a strong stalwart man, capable of 
handling a musket, comes into the camp of a 
Major-General, publishes a string of false- 
hoods about him he had never seen or con- 
versed with, declared by _ this 
youngster and stranger to be a mere ass, yea, 
insane! When called on in person to explain 
his motives: ‘Of course, General Sherman, 
I had no feeling against you personally, but 
you are regarded the enemy of our set, and 
we must, in self-defense, write you down.’ 

“When a court-martial banishes him, the 
President of the United States 
sends him back, subject to conditions not de- 
pendent on me. The whole ‘press’ and the 
sheet, the New York Herald, which he rep- 
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resents, will appreciate the fact of ay humb- 
ling myself to its agent, to my tamely submit- 
ting to its insults! . . . 

“All I propose to say is that Mr. Lincoln 
and the press may, in the exercise of thir 
glorious prerogative, tear our country and 
armies to tatters; but they shall not insult me 
wi.h impunity In my own camp. 


IN SEARCH OF A ROUTE. 

Meantime, the work on the canal 
across the point opposite Vicksburg, 
which had been begun the previous year 
by General Williams, progressed with 
vigor. On personal inspection of this 
work, General Grant did not think favor- 
ably of it. He was a Western man and 
knew the eccentricities of the Mississippi 
river. He found the inlet and outlet of 
the cana! were both located in eddies, 
and the current was not likely to cut the 
channel to a useful depth and width, 
but Halleck requested him to push the 
work on it, saying: “The President at- 
taches much importance to this.” 

General McPherson pushed the work 
on the Lake Providence cut with energy, 
but found the difficulties tremendous. 

Not satisfied with these efforts, Grant 
was advised that it was possible to reach 
dry land on the east side, north of Vicks- 
burg, by opening the “Yazoo Pass,” 
which left the Mississippi river nearly op- 
posite Helena, and by many labyrinthine 
curves, and meandering hundreds of 
miles by the current, finally came into 
the Yazoo river proper, far north of 
Vicksburg. River-men of experience 
favored this. The rivers were all aflood, 
and most of these bottoms were covered 
with a mighty sea, only here and there 
dry patches appearing. Every cut or 
break in the levees of the Mississippi let 
a great flood pass out into the country. 
In cutting levees and banks to let water 
into the interior to fioat boats, it left no 
dry place for the army to operate upon 
except the decks of the vessels. Grant 
sent an expedition under General Gor- 
man to try this route. At first it seemed 
to promise success. It penetrated a long 
distance through a forest overhanging 
the narrow bayous. The channels were 
full of great trees and driftwood, the ac- 
cumulations of centuries. These had to 
be sawed or cut and hoisted out of the 
way. Men waded waist deep along the 
banks to cut trees and to climb and 
fasten ropes. Day after day the gallant 


fellows, navy and army, combined to ad- 
vance. Here was a large fleet afloat 
amid a great forest, feeling for a channel. 
It was a herculean task, and it was as 
dangerous as it was difficult. A sudden 
fall in the river might leave a great fleet 
of gunboats and transports stranded. 

Meantime, Grant was looking after all 
these schemes; he was writing daily to 
Hurlbut at Memphis directing operations 
in all the northern portions of his depart- 
ment. His cavalry had Van _ Dorn, 
Chalmers, Forest and the others to fight, 
and they were all in full activity, each 
raiding, and sweeping the land with the 
besom of war. War material was to be 
provided. The war office to be informed 
daily, and wants and needs of the army 
made known, reinforcements called in 
and concentrated. 

On the 15th of February, General Gor- 
man reported from the Yazoo Pass ex- 
pedition: “I have been steadily engaged 
for more than ten days cutting through 
the drift in Yazoo Pass. Two thousand 
men are at it now. The enemy ‘is some 
distance ahead of us, with two guns on 
a boat to look out for us. . . . The 
obstacles become more and more formid- 
able. I am yet fearing that beats as large 
as the gunboats are will not be able to 
pass through. The scouts | sent report 
unfavorably to taking boats through.” 

But still they persevered. 

On the rst of March, General McPher- 
son reported to General Grant fron 
Lake Providence of his operations there: 

“The work of clearing Bayou Macon is 
much greater than I was ied to believe 
from the engineer’s report. The recent 
heavy rains have raised the waters in the 
lake and bayou from two to three feet, 
overflowing a considerable of the low 
country, and making it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the working parties to get along. 
ea Unless the water in Bayou 
Baxter falis very soon I shall cut the 
levee here and let the water in to fill the 
lake and bayou, so that we can move 
in the steam capstan to haul out logs, 
snags, etc. The trees will, of course, 
have to be sawed off under water. The 
water may not rise high enough to float 
the steamboats over the stumps.” 

Uncertain whether the canal in front 
of Vicksburg would afford a passage, or 
whether either the Lake Providence or 
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the Yazoo Pass expeditions would be 
successes or failures, Grant’s mind was 
turned to a fourth possibility, namely, 
getting across from the Mississippi and 
striking the Yazoo river below Yazoo 
City and above the batteries and raft at 
Haine’s Bluff. He wrote General Hal- 
leck, saying: 

“But for the intolerable rains which 
have filled the swamps and bayous so 
that they cannot dry up again before 
summer, a landing might be effected 

and roads constructed through 
the bottoms to the Yazoo above the raft 
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river while attacking a battery, and had 
to be abandoned without being destroyed, 
and the Confederates soon had it afloat. 
About the same time, the powerful iron- 
clad gunboat Indianola ran the batteries, 
intending to join the Queen of the West: 
but while it was proceeding down the 
river with that intention it was suddenly 
attacked by the Queen of the West in 
Confederate hands and the ram Webb, 
and sunk. This again left the lower river 
in Confederate control, with two very 
powerful gunboats, and some others of 
lighter character. The Queen of the 














CONFEDERATE DEFENSIVE EARTHWORKS AT VICKSBURG, 
Near the point of surrender, as they remained thirty-three years after. 


or Haine’s Bluff, and the enemy’s works 
turned from that point. Once back of the 
entrenchments on the crest of the bluffs, 
the enemy would be compelled to come 
out and give us an open field fight or sub- 
mit to having all his communications cut 
and be left to starve out.” 

Pending these efforts of Grant, Col- 
onel Ellet ran the powerful ram and gun- 
boat Queen of the West past the Vicks- 
burg batteries, and captured three Con- 
federate steamers below. It actively pa- 
trolled the river and cut off Vicksburg 
supplies by the lower river. Ten days 
later it incautiously ran aground in Red 


West came saucily up to the lower Vicks- 
burg batteries carrying the Confederate 
flag. 

When this was reported to Admiral 
Porter he was alarmed, for his rams were 
all up the river. He instantly sent this or- 
der to Colonel Ellet, of the ram fleet: 

Return here without a moment’s § deiay. 
The Queen is up at Warrenton. Heavy firing 
last night below here. The presumption ts 
po the Indianola is sunk or captured. Hur- 

, down. Wait for nothing. We have noth- 
ne to meet the Ram. Bring the Monarch 
also if she is within hail, but do not wait for 
anything. 

Davin D. Porter. 

11 - = 

Ellet’s rams immediately joined Por- 
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ter’s fleet of ironclads above Vicksburg, 
and awaited the Queen, but that vessel 
discreetly remained below. The Indianola 
was only partially sunk, and work was 
in progress by the Confederates to raise 
her, when an amusing incident occurred 
which had momentous consequences. 
Some of Porter’s sailors fitted up an cld 
barge with imitation smokestacks, mon- 
itor-turrets, port-holes etc. and sent it 
adrift in the night. It floated noiselessly 
past the batteries, and when discovered, 
the heavens were lighted up with dis- 
charges from the guns for miles along 
Vicksburg front. It had all the appear- 
ance in the night, of a huge monitor, and 
great was the alarm. The Queen cut 
loose from her moorings and ran with all 
speed fifty miles back into Red river. A 
message was hastened to the men in 
charge of the Indianola to blow her up 
before the “monitor” would recapture 
her, and this was done! Meantime the 
“Monitor,” a poor old hulk of an inno- 
cent and peaceful barge, was shot to 
pieces by the batteries, and after its “last 
battle,” laden with many curses, unsung, 
but not forgotten, sank to rise no more! 
Plans were devised for sending other 
boats to control the river below Vicks- 
burg and cut off the enemey’s communi- 
cations and supplies in that direction. A 
few days later Commodore Farragut ran 
past Port Hudson and appeared below 
Vicksburg with his flagship, the Hart- 
ford, thus opening communications be- 
tween Grant and Banks, whose armies 
were yet more than 150 miles apart. 
The most energetic efforts to cut 
through into Red River by way of Lake 
Providence continued under the active 
and resourceful McPherson; the Yazoo 
Pass expedition labored with many vic- 
issitudes and delays, under Wilson and 
General Ross. Nothing that skill and 
genius could invent was left untried; but 
the natural obstacles, amidst a world of 
waters, torrents of rain and flood, were 
too great for human power to overcome. 
Admiral Porter suggested another pos- 
sible way of reaching dry land on the 
east side. Grant resolved to try it. On 
the 16th of March he directed General 
Sherman to “proceed as early as possible 
up Steele’s Bayou and through Black 
Bayou to Deer Creek, and thence with 
the gunboats now there, by any route 
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they may take to get into Yazoo River, 
for the purpose of determining the feas- 
ibility of getting an army through that 
route to the east bank of that river, and 
at a point at which they can act advanta- 
geously against Vicksburg.”’ 

The great rise in the river and the phe- 
nominal down-pour of rain left but few 
dry patches of ground for the army en- 
campments between Memphis and Vick- 
sburg except on the levees or embank- 
ments. The river swept majestically 
along five to ten feet higher than the 
water inside the levees, and numerous 
crevasses or breaks allowed the waters 
to rush through with terrific power, fast 
covering the whole vast interior. 

At this time Grant wrote to General 
Banks telling him some of the difficul- 
ties and perplexities of the situation. 

“The continuous high water and the 
nature of the country,” he said, “almost 
preclude the possibility to land a force 
on the east bank of the Mississippi any- 
where above Vicksburg. 

“It is exceedingly doubtful if the canal 

can be made of any practical use, even 
if completed. * * * 
Soon after taking command here, I con- 
ceived the idea of getting possession of 
the Yazoo River by way of Moon Lake 
and Yazoo Pass. Five gun-boats were 
furnished for this expedition and I sent 
a division of troops. This enterprise at 
first promised most fairly. The last I 
heard from this force they were at Green- 
wood, and had abandoned all hope of 
getting past obstructions until they got 
more appliances. 

‘“Admiral Porter, with five gunboats, 
and Major-General Sherman, with a div- 
ision ot troops, are now attempting to 
get into Yazoo by the way of Steele’s 
Bayou. I fear a failure in get- 
ting farther than Deer Creek. ; 
The best aid you can give me, if you can- 
not pass Port Hudson, will be to hold as 
many of the enemy there as possible.” 

To Halleck he wrote: “The work of 
getting through Lake Providence and 
Bayou Macon, there is but little possi- 
bility of proving successful. The flat is 
filled to the depth of several feet with 
water, thus making the work of clear- 
ing out the timber exceedingly slow, and 
rendering it impracticable to make an 
artificial channel.” 
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Of the Steele’s Bayou expedition and 
the impracticable character of the coun- 
try, General Sherman wrote Grant from 
the depths of the sea-forest, saying: 

“Deer Creek is not as large, nor has 
it as much current as I expected, but the 
water is deep and narrow. The iron- 
clads push their way along unharmed, 
but the trees and overhanging limbs tear 
the wooden boats all to pieces. The 
men were at work today, but most of 
the time were engaged in collecting rafts 
whereon to stand whilst cutting trees. 
T don’t think any boat can as yet come 








GEN. JOS. E- JOHNSTON. 
By permission of the War Department. 


through this Black Bayou, but I will 
push the work. 

“There is no high land here, nor is 
the route practicable for troops, unless 
the Admiral cleans out the Yazoo and se- 
cures the mouth of Deer Creek, when 
I might use Deer Creek as a diverting 
force. The main attack on Haine’s Bluff 
must be in larger boats, directly up the 
main Yazoo. I don’t think we can make 
a lodgement on this route on account 
of the difficulties of navigation.” 

Again on March 21st. Sherman report- 
ed to Grant, in his own graphic way, the 


character of the country in which they 
were operating and the difficulties en- 
countered. He said: “Black Bayou is 
narrow, crooked and filled with trees, but 
the iron-clads force their way through, 
pushing aside the bushes and trees, but 
the transports could not follow. 

“On Tuesday, in a tug, I reconnoitered 
up Steele’s Bayou to see if I could reach 
Rolling Fork by that route, but found 
it utterly impracticable for a small tug, 
much less a transport. All the country 
on both sides was deep under water. I 
next examined the left fork. The bridge 
is swept away and the road deep under 
water. Indeed all the country bordering 
Steele’s Bayou is submerged swamp. 

“The admiral is concerned for the safe- 
ty of his gunboats, and with propriety. 
The Bayous are full of willow bushes, 
driftwood, and overhanging trees. The 
iron-clads move like snails, but with 
great power, forcing all saplings and 
bushes and drift aside, but the channel 
is useless to us as a military way.” 

The reader vill perceive that the natu- 
ral difficulties of these routes, with the 
floods added, made a successful approach 
from above to the enemy’s fortified po- 
sition. impossible. Grant, therefore, is- 
sued orders to Sherman, in Steele’s Ba- - 
you, to McPherson, at Lake Providence, 
and to Ross, and Wilson, at Yazoo Pass, 
all of whom had been floating around and 
wading through the swamps for weeks, 
to withdraw and return to the Mississippi 
River. 

To Sherman, Grant wrote on March 
22nd.: 

“As soon as the Admiral can get his 
gunboats back for service, I will concen- 
trate all my forces and make a strike.” 

Nearly two months had been thus con- 
sumed in these fruitless efforts, this un- 
equal fight with the forces of Nature. The 
enemy was beyond his reach, perched 
high up in his aerie on the inaccessible 
bluffs bristling with guns, and flanked 
by impassable sloughs and swamps. 
There was dry land only in the rear of 
the coveted stronghold, and how could 
that be reached? 

The work which Grant and his army 
did during these two months of weary 
struggling in storm and flood, with but 
little dry land anywhere to rest upon, 
was prodigious. If any one of the routes 
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sought to be opened had been found 
practicable, success were achieved; 
but natural conditions far more than the 
armed enemy, interposed. (Grant had an 
army of 50,000 men south of Memphis. 
The force was ample. The men were 
brave, courageous and enterprising, but 
they were not amphibious. They must 
have something beside endless seas to 
walk upon. Its organization was per- 
fected day by day, while waiting. Grant 
kept his eyes on every detail, and saw 
that nothing was neglected to make it 
effective. He found the army, at first, 
greatly depressed in spirit, and discour- 
aged by storms and flood, by mud, by the 
worst possible environments. These con- 
ditions brought much suffering and sick- 
ness. Then, too, American soldiers will 
think. They all discussed the problems 
before them, and they could see no way 
to get at the enemy in Vicksburg. All 
this brought general discouragement. 
But Grant hastened better supplies, bet- 
ter care for the sick, better camp arrang- 
ments, and the condition and health of 
the army speedily improved. Spirits re- 
vived, and, though the men could not 
see how it was to be done, they were all 
ready to swear that Grant knew, “and 
he would get ’em.” 

Could a man be confronted with a 
more perplexing problem? The War 
Records abound in evidence of his ac~ 
tivity. The whole country north to Cairo 
was under his command. Eastern Ark- 
ansas had been added. Campaigning 
throughout all that territory was con- 
stantly in progress, and his eye had to be 
upon it all. A score or more of commun- 
ications and orders each day on all man- 
ner of subjects, to all parts of his com- 
mand, fill the war archives with proof of 
his care and watchfulness. St. Paul’s 
“care of all the churches,” surely little 
compared with the cares and burdens of 
Grant at this time. It would seem that 
the elements and the environments ren- 
dered his task impossible of performance. 

Behind him throughout the North, 
clamors were raised about his slowness. 
The newspapers fed the fire of discontent 
and declared that Grant was destitute of 
military genius and energy. His persis- 
tency was held to be dogged obstinacy, 
and his patience, sluggish dullness. 
These prophets of evil busied themselves 


in selecting his successor in command. 
The political generals were busy. Their 
respective friends would have McCler- 
nand, Hunter, Fremont, McClellan. The 
President was beset clamorously, but the 
good man listened, shook his head, told 
a story now and then to turn aside wrath, 
and declared, “I rather like the man; I 
think we’ll try him a little longer.” 

To all this, Grant opened not his 
mouth, content to let results, if they 
might, justify him. He said afterwards: 

“I took no steps to answer these com- 
plaints but continued to do my duty, as 
I understood it, to the best of my ability.” 

Halleck had been kind and gracious to 
Grant of late, but he, too, was made to 
feel the pressure, and he wrote Grant, 
saying: ‘“The President seems to be rath- 
er impatient about matters on the Missis- 
sippi.” And again, later: “You are too 
well advised of the anxiety of the govern- 
ment for your success, and its disappoint- 
ment at the delay, to render it neccessary 
to urge upon you the importance of early 
action. I am confident that vou will do 
everything possible to open the Mississ- 
ippi River.” 

But Grant frittered away nc moment of 
time. While his army was once more be- 
ing concentrated as near as it could be 
afloat, and on the limited bits of dry land 
above universal fiood, he and Sherman 
and Porter made another careful recon- 
noisance up the Yazoo to Haine’s Bluff 
and decided that the swampy and over- 
flowed nature of the ground in front of 
the bluffs, and the insuperable difficul- 
ties of crossing this space and reaching 
dry ground, made a successful assault of 
the works from that quarter impossible. 


WHAT THE CONFEDERATES 
WERE DOING. 


General Joseph E. Johnston was in 
chief command of the entire Confederate 
Western Department, but was with 
Bragg, in front of Roscrans in Eastern 
middle Tennessee. General Pemberton 
was in command of the state of Mississip- 
pi, immediately confronting Grant, and 
had under him as division commanders, 
Generals Loring, Bowen, and Stevenson, 
all of them very able, active, energetic 
soldiers. Stevenson was in command at 
Vicksburg; Loring to the north, with 
Yazoo City as a center; Bowen to the 
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south, with Port Gibson and Grand Gult 
as headquarters. Pemberton’s headquar- 
ters were at Jackson, a central strategic 
point in the rear, from which all points in 
his command could be most readily 
reached. Pemberton, though unfortu- 
nate, was an educated soldier, of good 
ability, and very watchful and energetic. 
The Confederate War Records abundant- 
ly testify to his great activity, and to the 
ability with which he defended his terri- 
tory. He was diligent in procuring rein- 
forcements and supplies for his army 
from every quarter. Day and night work 
progressed on fortifications at Yazoo 
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Forces hurriedly moved to that point 
would suddenly find that Yazoo City was 
the point menaced. Then in a few days, 
Haine’s Bluff seemed to be in danger of 
attack, and that point would be reinforc- 
ed. Thus during these two months of 
February and March, Pemberton’s forc- 
es were worn and harassed by Grant's 
feints, menaces and demonstrations on 
different parts of his lines. 

Early in March President Davis made 
anxious inquiries as to Grant’s chances of 
getting “through the Bayous and making 
a lodgement on the Yazoo,” “of raising 
the Indianola.” “Do your guns prove 
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VICKSBURG. 


Assault on Fort Hilt. 


City, Greenwood, Haine’s Bluff, Vicks- 
burg, Warrenton, Grand Gulf and Port 
Gibson,--every foot of his front where 
there was accessible dry land for an op- 
posing army to stand upon, or water on 
which a gunboat could float, was cover- 
ed with defensive works and with guns. 
During all these preliminary explorations 
and experiments of Grant te find an as- 
sailable point, Pemberton’s army was 
kept on the run. Sometimes they were 
sure Grant was about assaulting Vicks- 
burg in front, then reinforcements were 
hurried thither. Scarcely were they at 
their destination when an alarm would 
come from the far north at Greenwood. 


effective against working parties and 
dredging machines on the canal?” 

On March 23rd. General Johnston ask- 
ed Pemberton, from Tullahoma, “Might 
not transports, after the canal is finished, 
attempt to pass the ‘batteries at night? I 
should think it might not be impracti- 
cable. 

““W ould it not be practicable to capture 
the two Federal vessels which passed 
Port Hudson? (under Farragut.). Have 
we boats enough for the attempt? If 
so, it would be well to make it. I have 
no apprehension for Port Hudson from 
Banks. The only fear is, that the canal 
may enable Grant to unite their forces. I 
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believe that your arrangements at Vicks- 
burg make it perfectly safe.” 

The returns in the Confederate War 
Records show Pemberton’s strength on 
March 31st. was 82,000 men, 61,000 of 
whom were effective and present for 
duty. 

Occasionally the Confederate officers 
made some remarkably good guesses as 
to the Federal intentions. On March 
24th., General Stevenson wrote from 
Vicksburg to General Pemberton: “The 
two Federal gunboats from below are still 
here. I think Farragut is waiting for 
an interview with Porter, with the view 
of running some of his iron-clads past.” 

Still they were confused by the demon- 
strations Grant was making in the Ya- 
zoo country. As late as April Ist. Gen- 
eral Stevenson notified General Pember-- 
ton: 

“T have reason to believe that the ene- 
my are trying to get into upper Deer 
Creek and the Sunflower. They are 
gathering all boats they can under 200 
feet in length to bring a large force down 
the Yazoo Pass to flank General Lo- 
ring.” 

General Bowen reported from Grand 
Gulf: “1 have built one furnace for heat- 
ing shot, and have another under con- 
struction.” 

Pemberton reported that: “A demon- 
stration is now being made in large force 
by the enemy at Hard Times.” This 
was forty miles south of Vicksburg, on 
the Lousiana side. At the same time he 
reported that the northern part of his dis- 
trict was being overrun and devastated 
by Grant’s cavalry working down from 
Memphis and Corinth. Thus, wherever 
he turned, he had no rest night or day, 
but Grant's forces, ashore and afloat, 
were ready to pounce upon him. 

But here again, a gleam of light came 
to the much harassed enemy; for General 
Chalmers reported to Pemberton that: 
“Enemy fallen back to Memphis. All 
steamboats at Memphis impressed and 
sent below empty; rumor says, to send 
Grant to Tennessee.” 

Pemberton to Johnston in Tennessee: 
“Seventeen car-loads of troops said to 
have passed from Memphis on the rail- 
road. Large quantities of commissary 
stores being carried up the river.” 

This was a vain and illusive hope. 


GRANT CONFRONTED BY A 
MIGHTY PROBLEM. 


Grant was making no retrograde move- 
ment. Whatever moves he made that 
justified these reports, were feints to de- 
ceive and mislead the enemy. 


Amid all the previous discouragements 
Grant said: 

There is nothing to be done but go for- 
ward to a decided victory. This has been in 
my mind from the moment I took command 
in person at Young’s Point. 

Baffled thus far by insurmountable nat- 
ural conditions, but not discouraged, 
Grant lost no time in vain repining, and 
made no excuses or apologies. He turn- 
ed his face southward. He must in some 
way get past Vicksburg and reach dry 
land. 

At first, he wrote Farragut, March 
23rd.: “I can send 20, 000 effective men 
to cooperate with General Banks on 
Port Hudson. This force certainly 
would easily reduce Port Hudson and 
enable them to come on up the river and 
maintain a position on high land near 
enough to Vicksburg until they could 
be sufficiently reinforced from here to 
operate against the city.” 

He advanced McClernand some dis- 
tance south on the west bank of the riv- 
er, and reconnoitered the country farther 
south and the numerous Bayous that run 
parallel with the river some distance in- 
terior, to determine the practicability of 
moving his army and supplies on this 
route to a point below the enemy’s bat- 
teries and where a crossing might be 
effected. es 

Mr. Lincoln’s anxiety increased under 
the pressure upon him. There was no 
telegraph nearer to Grant than Mem- 
phis; and he telegraphed General Hurl- 
but on March 25, asking: 

*“Whot news have you? What from Vicksburg? 


What from Yazoo Pass? What from Lake Provi- 
dence! What generally? A. Lincoln.”’ 


Hurlbut answered: 


‘‘Sherman is in Steele’s Bayou; two divisions in 
Yazoo Pass; about 900 square miles in upper 
Louisiana under water.’ 

“On March 25th. Grant wrote to Hal- 
leck: “General Ellet sent two rams, the 
Switzerland and the Lancaster, to join 
Admiral Farragut. The last named ram 
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received a shot in the boiler. She float- 
ed down, however, without receiving fur- 
ther injury. She will be ready for service 
before tomorrow night and is a fine ves- 
sel. The other received a shot and went 
to pieces.” 

Work of accumulating material and 
concentrating his forces went steadily on; 
and on April 2nd. he wrote General Hal- 
leck: “With present high water the ex- 
tent of ground upon which troops could 
land at Haine’s Bluff is so limited that 
the place is impregnable. I reconnoi- 
tered the place again yesterday. In two 
weeks | expect to be able to collect all 
my forces and turn the enemy’s left.” 

It will not be forgotten that all Grant’s 
movements to reach Vicksburg hitherto 
were in strict accord with recognized mil- 
itary rules; first, in November and De~ 
cember, he moved south from Corinth on 
the line of railway, holding fast to his 
base at the point of departure; and sec- 
ondly, attempting to reach it from the riv- 
er through Bayous and creeks on the 
east side above Vicksburg, holding fast 
to his “hase” on the river. The Lake 
Providence route by which he hoped to 
send an army to General Banks had been 
found impracticable, and it was not until 
all possible orthodox-military plans had 
been tried and failed, that he broke 
away, and determined to resort to a rad- 
ical departure from recognized rules of 
military science, and assume a great risk 
to accomplish a great object. He 
knew he had a great army; not great in 
numbers, but great in purpose, in deter- 
mination and in organic power. His 
country was in imminent peril and he 
must strike. 

And now, here stood our voung Gen- 
eral, inspired by a great cause, a burn- 
ing purpose, and an unconquerable deter- 
mination. Vicksburg must fall. The 
great river must go “unvexed to the sea.” 
These feelings and conditions gave birth 
to the new plan of campaign which was 
destined to end in success. 

It was at this supreme moment, when 
Grant was opposed by all in whose good 
judgment he most trusted, on whose al- 
legiance he most relied; and he stood 
alone, self-poised, firm and unshaken of 
purpose, inspired by a great idea; that 
his strength and nobility of character, 
and the greatness of his genius, shine 


forth and challenge our admiration. Fig- 
uratively speaking, he seized the banner 
of a lost cause, held it aloft, and led his 
host on to triumphant victory. 


THE BIRTH OF A GREAT IDEA. 


With the birth of the new plan of cam- 
paign, Grant gave no sign of undue ela- 
tion. Those about him saw that he 
moved a little quicker; but his dispatches 
and orders were as methodical, as mod- 
est and plain in style as if nothing new 
had entered his life. Here is the first of- 
ficial expression which Grant gave to his 
new plan: 





JOS. B. M’PHERSON. 


Before Vicksburg, March 29, 1863. 
Admiral D. D. Porter: : 

I am about accupying New Carthage with 
troops and opening the Bayous from here to 
that place, sufficiently for the passage of flats, 
a number of which I have ordered from St. 
Louis. With this passage open, I can run 
the blockade with light steamers sufficient to 
land troops with the aid of flats, either at 
Grand Gulf or Warrenton, whichever seems 
most promising ‘ It seems to me, 
Admiral, as a matter of vast importance that 
one or two gunboats should be put below 
Vicksburg, both to cut off the enemy’s inter- 
course with the west bank of the river entire- 
ly and to insure a landing on the east bank 
for our forces, if wanted. 

Will you be good enough, Admiral, to give 
this your early consideration, and let me 
know your determination? Without aid of 
gunboats it will hardly be worth while to send 
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troops to New Carthage, or to open the inte- 
rior passage from here. Preparatory surveys 
for doing this are now being made. 

U.. S. Grant. 

There was not a moment’s hesitation 
by the energetic and ready Porter. With- 
in five minutes from the time Grant’s 
messenger handed him the foregoing re- 
quest, he was seated writing the follow- 
ing answer. 

United States Mississippi Squadron, 

Yazoo River, March 29, 1863. 
Major-General U. S. Grant: 

General—I am ready to co-operate with 
you in the matter of landing troops on the 
other side, but you must recollect that, when 
these gunboats once go below, we give _up all 
hopes of ever getting them up again. If it is 
your intention to occupy Grand Gulf in force, 
it will be necessary to have vessels there to 
protect the troops, or quiet the fortifications 
now there. If I do send vessels below it will 
be the best I have, and there will be nothin 
left to attack Hayne’ s Bluff, in case it shou 

deemed necessary to try it. 1t will require 
some little preparation to send these vessels 
below. . . I will come over and_ see 
you. Before making a gunboat move, I would 
like to get the vessels back from the Yazoo 
Pass expedition. 

Very truly yours, 
Davin D. Porter. 

Grant and Porter were warmly at- 
tached. They had the utmost confidence 
in each other, and their co-operation was 
at all times most cordial. Grant said, a 
few days later: “I am happy to say the 
Admiral and myself have never yet dis- 
agreed about any policy.” 

The two met immediately, discussed 
the whole scheme in all its probable 
bearings, and from that moment this mo- 
mentous move took on definite form, and 
preparations were pushed with energetic 
deliberation. Porter ordered down the 
portion of his fleet engaged in the Yazoo 
Pass expedition, and began to prepare 
his vessels for the ordeal of running the 
batteries. Barges were selected, cotton 
and hay-bales were secured; barges laden 
with coal, and all protected as fully as 
possible by these. bales, and sacks of 
corn. 

Grant’s new plan was not disclosed to 
anyone but Porter, although he instantly, 
upon Porter’s acquiescence in his plan.is- 
sued orders putting thousands of men at 
work in preparations, opening channels 
into the interior Louisiana bayous, be- 
yond the reach of the enemy’s batteries, 
removing obstructions, loading and mov- 


ing barges, flats, tugs and light boats 
iaden with ammunition and supplies—all 
moving with regularity but with utmost 
dispatch down through the crooked 
channels towards the converging point 
30 or 40 miles below at New Carthage. 
The river soon began falling and these 
channels were of less value than ex- 
pected; but as the water receded, roads 
emerged from beneath the flood, but were 
mere quagmires; in and through which 
the army labored and struggled south- 
ward day after day. The change was 
from a “world of water” to a “wilderness 
of mud,” and through this, artillery and 
wagon-trains were hauled, pried, pushed, 
lifted, and forced along by an army of 
20,000 determined men. 

General McClernand’s Corps was or- 
dered forward to New Carthage on the 
29th of March, and they bridged and 
corduroyed several miles of the route, 
working and marching much of the time 
knee deep in water and mud, without 
protest or murmur. The troops all felt 
that though they were not on dry land, 
they were not altogether afloat as they 
had been much of the time the last two 
months, and there was now a prospect 
that they would soon be again on solid 
ground, where they could meet the 
enemy on equal terms. The head of Mc- 
Clernand’s column emerged at New 
Carthage on April 6th. 

Grant’s plans for moving past Vicks- 
burg were not only well matured, but the 
work of preparation was also thoroughly 
under way, and much progress made, 
before he informed General Halleck of 
his intentions. He knew that before Hal- 
leck could reach him with any reply, if 
unfavorable, his campaign, if prosperous, 
would have progressed beyond recall. 
On’ the 4th of April he wrote Halleck 
one of the most minute and circumstan- 
tial reports to be found amongst all his 
dispatches. More than half of it covers 
his cavalry and other operations in 
Northern Mississippi under Hurlbut. 
These were very active and very exten- 
sive, and were a constant draft on Grant’s 
time and attention. All these were ex- 
plained before he ventured to discuss 
what most absorbed his thoughts. Read- 
ers will not complain if I quote the por- 
tion of this dispatch which first revealed 
to any one except Admiral Porter, his 
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new plan of campaign. He said to Hal- 
leck: 

“A reconnaissance to Haine’s Bluff 
demonstrates the impracticability of at- 
tacking that place during the present 
stage of water. * * * With the pres- 
ent batteries of the enemy, the canal 
across the point can be of but little use. 
There is a system of bayous running from 
Milliken’s Bend, and also from near the 
river at this point that are navigable by 
way of Richmond to New Carthage. The 
dredges are now at work cutting chan- 
nels into these bayous. I am having all 
the empty coal and other barges pre- 
pared for carrying troops and artillery. 
* * * With them it would be easy to 
carry supplies to New Carthage and any 
point south of that. 

“My expectation is, for some of the 
naval fleet to run the batteries of Vicks- 
burg, whilst the army moves through by 
this new route. Once there, I will move 
to Warrenton or Grand Gulf, probably 
the latter. From either of these points 
there are good roads to Jackson and the 
Black River bridge, without crossing 
Black River. 

‘*This ts the only move I now see 
practicable, and I hope it will meet your 
approval.* I will keep my army to- 
gether, and see to it that I am not cut off 
from my supplies, or beat in any other 
way than a fair fight. The discipline and 
health of this army is now good, and I 
am satisfied the greatest confidence of 
success prevails.” 

Two days prior to this, he had writ- 
ten a second letter to Porter on the sub- 
ject of running his vessels past Vicks- 
burg batteries. He said: 

“T have sent troops through from Mil- 
liken’s Bend to New Carthage, to garri- 
son and hold the whole route. At Rich- 
mond a number of boats were captured, 
which can aid in carrying subsistence 
from that point to New Carthage, and 
can be also used for ferrying intermed- 
iate bayous. I have a large force work- 
ing on a canal from the river to Willow 

*The italics are the author’s, and they em- 
phasize how completely the plan of campaign 
which Grant pursued was now matured. He 
had purposed sending a corps to Banks, but it 
is clear that he had now abandoned that inten- 
tion, and meant to move to the rear of Vicks- 
burg. 
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Bayou, and in clearing the latter out. I 
have empty barges here to be fitted up for 
transportation of troops and artillery. 
To-morrow I shall have work com- 
menced to prepare at least six steamers 
to run the blockade. 

“Having, then, fully determined upon 
operating from New Carthage, either by 
way of Grand Gulf or Warrenton, I am 
of the same opinion as when I addressed 
you a few days since, that is, that it is 
important to prevent the emeny from 
further fortifying either of these places. 

“I would, Admiral, therefore renew 
my request to prepare for running the 
blockade at as early a day as possible. I 
will be over ‘to see you.” 

Halleck’s changed attitude to Grant 
was now most kind and considerate, and 
he no longer incumbered him with arbi- 
trary directions, but only made sugges- 
tions, which might, or might not, be fol- 
lowed as Grant’s judgment should dic- 
tate; so he was henceforth a compara- 
tively free man. 

Admiral Porter now began the prep- 
aration of his vessels, and of the trans- 
ports and barges which were to run the 
blockade with him. 

General McPherson was pushing on 
South after McClernand. Sherman as yet 
was kept in front of Vicksburg and along 
the river front for many miles. 

While all this was in progress, Grant 
managed to vary the camp gossip, for the 
benefit of spies who were always prowl- 
ing in and around camp, so as to get 
abroad the impression, one day, that he 
was preparing to attack Haine’s Bluff; 
next day, that he would attack Vicks- 
burg in front; then that he was going to 
move to Rosecrans; again that he would 
move around by Memphis and down 
through the interior on solid ground; 
and still again that McClernand was on 
his way South to Natchez and to Banks. 
He kept his fleet of transports moving 
up and down the river, to and from Mem- 
phis, Yazoo Pass, Helena and Lake Prov- 
idence, carrying his supplies and moving 
troops; and he put in motion all his cav- 
alry and other forces to the north of 
Vicksburg having their base at Corinth 
and Memphis, and in this way the Con- 
federate generals were greatly confused 
and mystified as to his intentions. 

On the 7th of April General Pember- 
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ton telegraphed to General Loring, near 
Yazoo City, saying: 

“There is reason to believe it is intended to at- 
attack Vicksburg in front. You must send a strong 
brigade to Stephenson (at Vicksbnrg) at once. 
Assist him all youcan. J.C. PEMBERTON.” 

On the same day (April 7th) General 
Chalmers telegraphed from the northern 
part of the State to General Pemberton, 
saying: 

“I have received news from two 
sources (spies) from Memphis that Grant 
is about to attack Vicksburg in front, 
and that he will pretend to retreat.” 

The same day General Bowen tele- 
graphed from Grand Gulf: 

“News from Lake Saint Joseph up to 7 a. 
m. states that citizens report General “Mc- 
Clernand with 15,000 men at Richmond, La., 
en route to Natchez. Colonel Cockrell* has 
three regiments, a section of artillery and 
strong position. 

“Jno. S. Bowen.” 

Next day (8) General Chalmers tele- 
gtaphed: “Enemy advancing on Her- 
nando.” 

General Falkner telegraphed: “Enemy 
at Fletcher’s. I will fight if I think 1 
can whip them.” 

On April roth General Pemberton tele- 
graphed to Adjutant General Cooper at 
Richmond, Va.: 

“Tf Rosecrans is being reinforced by Grant, I 
can spare some infantry, but need more cavalry for 
Northern Mississippi. J.C. PEMBERTON.”’ 

To Joseph E. Johnston, Pemberton 
telegraphed: “Enemy’s force at Memphis 
7,000. It is said that all force down the 
Mississippi River are to be brought up to 
Memphis to make a grand military depot 
at Memphis.” 

Again, on the 11th, Pemberton tele- 
graphed to War Department: 

“Reliable report from mouth of Cold- 
water says fifty-three steamboats passed 
up the Mississippi River up to 9 p. m. 
yesterday. I think most of Grant’s 
forces are being withdrawn to Mem- 
phis.” 

On April 11th General Stevenson tele- 





*This Colonel Cockkrell, afterwards promot- 
ed General, is now, and has been for many 
years, the Senior United States Senator from 
Missouri. He was one of the bravest officers 


in the Southern Army, and has made a most 
valuable Senator, loved and esteemed by all 
parties. 
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graphed from Vicksburg to General 
Pemberton: 

“There is a belief that the enemy’s en- 
tire failures on the flank have reduced 
them to a direct attack or abandonment 
of their expedition.” 

To which Pemberton replied: 

“My information indicates that the 
enemy is moving up to Memphis.” 

On April 12th, Colonel Falkner tele- 
graphed to General Johnston: “Report is 
that 20,000 troops passed up day before 
yesterday from Vicksburg, to reinforce 
Rosecrans.” 

This alarmed Johnston, in front of 
Rosecrans at Tullahoma, and on the 13th 
he wired Pemberton: “Send troops im- 
mediately, and prepare more troops for 
movement.” 

Pemberton answered: “I forward 
about 8,000 men. Am satisfied Rose- 
crans will be reinforced from Grant’s 
army.” 

As late as the 15th of April, General 
Pemberton telegraphed General Buckner 
at Mobile: 

“TI am sending troops to General John- 
ston, being satisfied that a large portion 
of Grant’s army is reinforcing Rose- 
crans.”’ 

The next day (16) he telegraphed 
Johnston: 

“T can send you only two brigades at 
present. Last information induces the be- 
lief that no large part of Grant’s army 
will be sent away.” 

Scarcely had this message passed over 
the wires when Pemberton sent to John- 
ston the following. 

“Reports reach me from the front that 
enemy are sending more troops down to 
assault Vicksburg!” 

Thus this game of misleading the 
eneriy—this rapid dance of war—went 
on. During all this time, Grant was 
never for one moment turned aside or 
diverted from the one inexorable pur- 
pose of pushing his whole army past 
the stubbornly defended stronghold, 
and gaining a lodgement in its rear, or 
perish in the attempt. 

From the moment he found that all 
other schemes failed, every energy of his 
mind, every purpose of his heart, was 
concentrated upon this one supreme ob- 
ject. 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA. 


BY CAPT. E. R. HUTCHINS, C.S., U. S. V. 


E sailed up to the old town of 

WW Tampa, which we found rather 
a neat village, with some pret- 

ty residences, surrounded by orange 
groves. The barracks consisted of a num- 
ber of well arranged and commodious 
buildings, models of neatness and good 
order. The grounds are tastefully laid 
out, with well-kept parade ground, lawns, 
and drives, and magnificent water-oaks 





A FLORIDA OAK. 





and other shade trees, rivaling our best 
parks in beauty and attractiveness. Sev- 
eral companies of artillery are stationed 
here.” Thus wrote Dr. Henshall, an 
“angler, sportsman, yachtsman, natural- 
ist, and physician” (and withal a fascina- 
ting writer) in 1884. Tampa has chang- 
ed most marvellously since the Doctor 
wrote as above. It is no longer a “neat 
village’, but a prosperous city of sixteen 
thousand inhabitants, and with the city 
of “Fort Brook,” and that of West Tam- 
pa, two suburban cities, under different 
municipal governments, and having 
within their limits six thousand more 
people. “ Some pretty residences” have 
changed to many handsome ones. and 
the “orange groves” have largely disap- 
peared. Here and there are remnants of 
them. A few trees in a front yard—per- 
haps twenty or thirty at another place,— 
but the real grove identity has been lost. 


The “barracks” have disappeared, and 
the “tastefully laid out grounds” at the 
garrison are features to be thought of 
but not to be seen. The fine “water- 
oaks” are here, just where they were in 
1884, but grown more stately and hence 
more beautiful, and the moss hangs in 
great clusters, beautiful and weird, not- 
withstanding it is a parasite and is slowly 
killing the trees which so generously 
nurse them. The “companies of artil- 
lery” have long since gone. Some offi- 
cers who were in the “long ago” at Tam- 
pa have become famous. Colonel Mon- 
roe was first in command of the garrison. 
He is dead now, but while at Tampa, he 
was the high spirited commander and is 
remembered, always favorably by the old 
settlers. Meade and Hancock were here 
-—not as the general in command at Get- 
tysburg, not as the valiant general and 
candidate for President, but as officers, 
Captains doing their duty. Scott was 
here also, General Scott, afterwards the 
General of the Army and candidate for 
President of the United States. Hartsuff 
was here too. He lost some men by 
the treachery of the Indians, and nearly 
lost his own life. For nearly a day, down 





on the Caloosahatchee he laid in the 
marsh, only raising his head a wee bit,and 
only as he tried to escape from the brutes. 
It was there he had his arm shot so badly, 
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and became at once a wounded soldier. 
And though wounded he was just as 
loyal and brave as all American soldiers 
are, midst clouds of defeat, or sunshine 
of victory. 

But Tampa now is not the Tampa of 
then. It has become during the last war, 
a historical point in the “War with 
Spain.” ’Twas a marvellous place for 
embarkation during the heated months 
of May and June, 1898. "Twas the rally- 
ing point of brave men and brave officers. 
The men—-so called—were as anxious to 
fight, as were the generals, and all with- 
out jealousy or envy. Everyone who 
followed “old glory” was anxious to fight 
for it - 
General Miles and Shafter based their 
operations for Cuba here. The War with 
Spain made such corrals necessary, and 
this with depots for both the Quartermas- 
ter and Commissary Departments ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the residents 
of Tampa, including those who had in 
a measure become somewhat familiar 
with war necessities. Meade, Vincent, 
Hancock, Monroe, and others, who 
camped here in the “forties” and “fifties” 
little dreamed of the importance of Tam- 
pa for war purposes. The “oaks’’ live— 
the old “Carew House”, where these old 
officers sat at mess, are still there, but 
that’s about all in this location to remind 
one of those days. The “beautiful 
lawns” are now sand beds, and the for- 
mer picturesque beauty has become 
thoroughly practical. Three or four thou- 
sand horses and mules, with all sorts of 
army wagons, from the old mule team of 
the ambulance, the Daugherty wagon, 
and still later the indescribable low wheel 
cart, have occupied a greater territory 
than was dreamed of in the old garrison. 

Some idea of the growth of Tampa can 
be gained from the illustrations accom- 
panying this article. : 

In the First National Bank building 
are the headquarters of the Quartermas- 
ter and Commissary Departments of the 
Army. They have occupied the third and 
fourth story rooms respectively all 
through this war. How different from 
the old garrison! A new generation has 
come to the front; Meade and Hancock 
are dead.. Miles and Shafter have taken 
their places, and here too in Tampa. The 
stray but brutal shot of an Indian then 


led a few brave soldiers of the army to 
fight in the skirmish line perchance; a 
few months ago the army of both Reg- 
ulars and Volunteers, standing with fix- 
ed bayonets for the government’s integri- 
ty, and it’s honor in camp of course, but 
almost wild to face the enemy in Cuba, 
and its great generals occupying rooms 
as headquarters in one of the most mag- 
nificent hotels in the country. This sure- 
ly is a marvellous progression. The 
Tampa Bay Hotel (Headquarters) is ab- 
solutely fireproof, made of brick and 
steel. Its surroundings, of semi-tropical 
bloom and beauty and sparkling water 
are unsurpassed. The interior of the ho- 
tel is of princely character. No money 
has been spared to make the hotel one of 


A FLORIDA PALM. 





the best in America. The salon has 
within its walls two lamps from the 
World’s Fair in the “White City,” which 
cost three thousand dollars; two tables 
used by the first Napoleon; a divan from 
Maria Theresa’s own palace; five or six 
divans of old Spanish history, inlaid 
with ivory and pearl, and scores of beaut- 
iful chairs, other divans, pictures, vases, 
and ideal pieces of furniture,any of which 
a prince of across the sea, or a multimil- 
lionaire, whose daughter might wish to 
marry a count, would envy. 

Better than all is the hotel’s splendid 
management.. Col. A. E. Dick is the 
host; and a more genial, dignified, ideal 
one is not to be found, and his wife is a 
most charming woman. No one ever 
meets either the Colonel or Mrs. Dick 
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without being anxious to meet them 
again. 

This is the hotel of which the versatile 
and delightful Richard Harding Davis 
wrote of the ‘‘ Rocking Chair Period.’’ 
This was the hotel of which he said ‘“‘ it 
was like a Turkish harem with the oc- 
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cupants left out.” Here were not only 
quartered Generals Miles and Shafter; 
but the philanthropic Christian General, 
Howard, preaching and praying with 
his always intense devotion. General 
Fitzhugh Lee, once a Confederate, a 
Union soldier now, and none braver and 
more loyal; and dear Genera! “Joe” 
Wheeler, the typical Southern chivalrous 
gentleman, and brave as a tion. How 
marvelous the transformation from 1842 
to 1899! This hotel from day to day, 
from early dawn until the wee small 
hours, from May until July, was the 
scenes of ceaseless military activity. 

But with the charm of the old hotel 
with its recent history, I am forgetting 
Tampa itself. From the old Tampa, 
there has sprung a new one. Two trunk 
lines of railroads, the Florida Central and 
Peninsula, and the Savannah, Florida 
and Western (Plant System) are send- 
ing their long lines of passenger and 
freight trains with their screeching en- 
gines into the new Tampa. Two daily 
newspapers are here now; three ice facto- 
ries with a product of one hundred and 
forty tons daily; five or six large whole- 
sale houses are here doing business for a 
very large area of territory. The city 
under its efficient Mayor, Bower, is try- 
ing to have the streets paved. The coun- 


cil are doing their best. The Board of 
Public Works is doing its best also, but 
the old story of ‘‘A/anzana’’ is prevalent 
still in this city. It always is “to-mor- 
row,” “to-morrow.” Bye and bye the 
streets of Tampa will be paved, and the 
drives so long needed will become real- 
ities 

There were many storehouses here dur- 
ing the concentration of troops, but all 
were rented save one. This the govern- 
ment built on leased ground. In it, mil- 
lions of rations, the best any government 
on earth could afford its defenders, were 
stored. There was no embalmed beef 
here. Any hotel, north or south, would 
have been glad to have had the beef fur- 
nished the soldiers here. This storehouse 
is four hundred and twelve feet long and 
fifty eight feet wide. 

“Fort Brook” as already suggested, 
has its own municipal government, 
though there is scarcely a line of demar- 
kation between Tampa technically and 
this quaint old “Fort Brooke.” 

Tampa proper has a court house, quite 
as good as any of its size, and better 
than many larger cities. It is located 
on a block of ground directly opposite 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 


the First National Bank Building, and 
is a credit to the tax-payers of the city. 

The Tampa of long ago posseses a his- 
tory full of interest. The writer a few 
days ago had the pleasure of meeting the 
first white citizen of Tampa, Mr. Josiah 
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Ferris and, by the way, a cousin 
to Ferris of Wheel fame. His father 
was connected with the Quartermas- 
ters Department in 1835, and passed 
through here, or rather, anchored 
his boat here in that year. He 
did not remain, but in 1842, the son, 
Mr. Josiah Ferris, came here. He is but 
sixty-two years old now, and is as active 
as most men of forty. 

In 1846 Major Harris of the army, 
was in command at Fort Brooke. He 
was peculiar in many ways, and especial- 
ly so in his attitude toward religious ser- 
vices. This was exemplified by an or- 
der to the troops under his command in 
which said troops were ordered to at- 
tend religious services with fixed bayo- 
nets, the Major, himself taking his posi- 
tion in the choir and assisting the musical 
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feature with his flute, on which he was 
an expert performer. Later Major 


Sprague assumed command, and he mar- 


ried the daughter of (afterward) General 
Worth, who as colonel took troops from 
here to the Mexican war. When the reg- 
ular troops went to Mexico the garrison 
was held by Florida Volunteers. 

In 1848 the most terrible gale ever 
known in Florida occurred here. My 
friend, Mr. Ferris, of whom mention has 
heretofore been made, was then employ- 
ed by the Government and was in the 
house which was first built in Tampa, 
which I have been permitted through 
his courtesy, to present to the Mid- 
land readers as it is today, and practi- 
cally as it was in 1848. Mr. Ferris 
stands on the porch. 

The little chapel the government had 
constructed, and the hospital and some of 
the quarters used for officers were all 


washed away, and the water came in 
through the windows on the lower floor 
of the quarters. A schooner had arrived 
up the river, having on board silver and 
gold to pay the troops. There was but 
a small amount in their custody, compar- 
ed with the sum needed for paydays to 
troops since, but twenty five hundred 
dollars in half- dollars was a good deal 
then. This was in a box and was car- 
ried out of danger by a negro, and kept 
until the flood had subsided and the dan- 
ger had disappeared. Some of us be- 
lieve that the color of a man’s skin does 
not prevent him from being an honest or 
a brave man, and hundreds of such inci- 
dents prove the truth thereof. The 
schooner sailed up the river with the rest 
of her cargo, far up to where the dam 
now is,’seven miles and was saved. A 
guard was sent up, and the balance of the 
money was transferred to the government 
store. 

In 1849 the Indians murdered a num- 
ber of whites at Charlotte’s Harbor, 
about one hundred miles south of here, 
and the regular troops were sent to pro- 
tect those who might have escaped the 
murderous attack. Later, in 1860, when 
the “late unpleasantness” occurred, the 
garrison here was occupied by Confede- 
rate troops. Safe, they imagined, but one 
day they saw a little gunboat out in the 
river and soon began to hear the yell of 
its guns and to feel the peculiar shock 
which always comes to those who get in 
a tight place. "Twas a yankee gunboat 
and the boys who wore the blue landed 
and took possession; the citizens were 
paroled, and “old glory” floated over 
Tampa as it has continued to do cver 
since. To the credit and honor of Flor- 
idians here be it said, all are Americans 
now. They have no desire for any flag 
save the stars and stripes, and while at 
theatres “Dixie” is cheered, so is the 
“Star Spangled Banner”; and the prac- 
tical realization of the prophecy of the 
immortal Webster is shown here to a 
very great extent, “No North, no south, 
no East, no West, but the Union one 
and inseparable.” 

Much of interest could be written of 
Tampa and its surroundings. There are 
beautiful palm trees here and great mas- 
sive oaks.. There are roses and violets, 
pansies and heliotropes blooming in mid- 
winter on every hand, and great red and 
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yellow flowers, (Spanish colors, perhaps 
but beautiful), the soft, balmy air blows 
from river and bay, and the climate is 
warm and delightful in January, while 
the thermometer indicates forty below 
at Saratoga, and snow and ice are giving 
to the coaster and skater their peculiar 
pleasures in the West. 

Tampa and indeed all of South Flori- 
da, owes to one man, a debt which only 


can be paid by the enterprise and “sand” 
that he so much desires in this section. I 
refer to the venerable railroad magnate 
and splendid gentleman Mr. H. B. 
Plant. Mr. Plant, as President of the 
‘Plant System” has invested not only his 
own money, but that of his- great corpo- 
ration in property here, having faith in 
its possibilities.. 





WALT WHITMAN’S VERSE. 


By JOHNSON BRIGHAM. 


& 
NE evening last winter I had the 
() pleasure of dining with Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley, at the 
home of a mutual friend in Des Moines, 
and in the course of an extended conver- 
sation with the Hoosier poet Whitman’s 
name was mentioned. 

“T have no use for Walt Whitman— 
none whatever,” was Mr. Riley’s em- 
phatic remark. 

In quick response to a rapid fire of 
questions, Mr. Riley proceeded to ex- 
plain his antipathy to “the good gray 
poet.” In substance, he declared that 
Whitman was a fraud; that his deifica- 
tion of himself and of the animal in his 
nature, his glorification of his own par- 
ticular brand of democracy, his studied 
unconventionality and disregard of 
time-honored rules of versification were 
all part of a scheme he had thought out 
and wrought out—a new school of poetry 
so-called, a school which should be styl- 
ed distinctively American. His earlier 
verse, continued Mr. Riley,—all in good 
form, but deficient in poetic thought,— 
and his deservedly popular poem, “My 
Captain, O My Captain,” show that he 
knew better than to ignore all the canons 
of poetic art; he deliberately chose to 
be odd, in verse as in manner and dress, 
simply to attract attention to himself; 
concluding that he could not win fame 
as a poet among poets, he deliberately 
chose the role of an eccentric. 

Mr. Riley’s extreme view recalled a 
letter received by me some six years be- 


fore from Whitman’s faithful friend and 
able defender, Mr. John Burroughs,— 
from which letter the following para- 
graph. is a quotation: 

“I am more than glad if my rather 
hasty ‘Critic’ article and letter put Whit- 
man in a different light to you. He was 
a great, noble, loving and loveable soul. 
He was a man whom all his friends loved, 
and clung to. His charity was like the 
sunlight, his benignity like the rain and 
the dew, his wisdom like time’s. His 
poenis do not please at first; they repel; 
he must be wrestled with like Nature her- 
self, but what riches are in store for him 
who can win them from him!” 

Now, which of these two radically op- 
posing judgments is the nearer approxi- 
mation toward the truth about Walt 
Whitman? Between the censor who 
condemns Whitman as a fraud and the 
admirer who sees in him a great, noble, 
loving, and loveable soul, it is not easy to 
find a tenable middle ground. 

Incited by this sharp difference ot 
opinion to renew my early acquaintance 
with Whitman’s verse, my new study of 
the subject led me on to definite con- 
clusions relative to much that on first 
reading seemed “without form and void.” 

Of the 358 titles and sub-titles of verse, 
eighty-eight stand for mere fragments, 
interesting chiefly to those who would 
study the poet from every possible stand- 
point, using every sidelight, however 
feeble and flickering. Of the remaining 
270, not more than seventy appear to me 
to be really essential to an intelligent 
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comprehension of the poet’s style and to 
a fair estimate of his powers. 

This finding is far irom discouraging. 
The ratio of essential poems to the “com- 
plete works” of Poe, or Burns, or Heine, 
or Pope, or Wordsworth, is even smaller. 

To this residuum let us direct our at- 
tention, the writer’s undivided purpose 
being, not to harmonize opposing 
theories as to Whitman’s motif, not to 
plead Whitman’s cause, not to array 
my readers against the poet, not 
to weigh and measure the judgment 
of the critics: but, rather, to reach an in- 
dependent and unbiased conclusion as 
to the value of Whitman’s work and the 
place to which Whitman is entitled in 
American literature. 

IL. 
“For every atom belonging to me as good be- 
longs to you.” 

No review of Whitman can ignore the 
extreme egoism, the intense subjectivity, 
of the man behind the verse. Let us, 
therefore, at the outset, dispose of this 
not altogether pleasant feature of the 
subject. 

The most striking example of Whit- 
man’s ego run riot is in the poem with 
that somewhat striking title, “Song of 
Myself,” beginning, “I celebrate myself, 
and sing myself.” We need not read far 
to find the explanation of this remarka- 
ble choice of subject. We find it in the 
next two lines: 

“And what I assume you shall assume, 
For every atom belonging to me as good be- 
longs to you.” 

Then follows in quick succession a 
series of intensely subjective reflections, 
all more or less offensive to those who 
have overlooked, or will not use, the key 
to the poet’s purpose. The key to the 
inner door of that purpose is to be found 
farther along. Here it is: 


“In all people I see myself, none more. 
I not one barley-corn less ; 
And the good or bad I say of myself ! say of 
em.” 


Without multiplying illustrations, 
Whitman’s purpose in adopting this 
startlingly subjective form of words was, 
clearly, to represent himself as the typ- 
ical,the average man,good as the average 
man is good and bad as he is bad. He is 
continually giving “the sign of democ- 
racy,’—“the password primeval,” as he 
puts it,—and in many ways declaring 


that he “will accept nothing which all 
cannot have their counterpart of on the 
same terms.” He places himself in a great 
variety of situations, all typical of vigor- 
ous, lusty, loving, friendly, helpful life, 
and into their good and evil, their joys 
and sorrows, their exaltation and an- 
guish, he merges his own strong person- 
ality. For example, after telling a heart- 
rending tale of shipwreck, he declares: 
“Tam the man, / suffered; I was there.” 
And, again: 

“I do not ask the wounded person how he 
feels ; I myself become the wounded per- 
son. 

Finally, stripping off all disguise of 
self-hood he announces: 

“It is you talking just as much as myself. 

I act as the tongue of you.” 

Whitman’s offending ego is a robe of 
selfhood deliberately put on that the poet 
might more effectively preach his favor- 
ite gospel of altruism. His is but another, 
and to most of us less satisfying, way of 
preaching the gospel afterward so effect- 
ively expounded by John Fiske in his 

Harvard lectures,—the broadening out of 

selfishness until it merges into sympathy. 

As we proceed in the development of 
the theme, it must become apparent that 
this egoist is preeminently altruistic. 

One would have to look long and far to 

find another poet in whom selfishness is 

so swallowed up in passion for service to 
humanity. 

“I am myself just as much evil as good, and 
my nation is.” 


III 


My first impulse was to ignore Whit- 
man’s glorification of the animal in man. 
The subject is beset with embarrassments 
which are intensified by the training of 
many generations away from the great 
physical fact—as well as moral truth— 
taught in the parable of the body and its 
members, 

In Whitman’s philosophy there is no 
higher, no lower nature.-To the author 
of “Children of Adam” the mys- 
tery of birth is overwhelming, the 
moment of conception supreme, the par- 
turition scene sacred, the power to in- 
spire passion godlike, the killing of desire 
in man or woman the unpardonable sin. 
In the development of his sexual philoso- 
phy, he again presents himself as the 
typical man, noble and sinless in the right 
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or normal use of his God-given powers, 
ignoble and sinful in the abuse of them. 

Himself a printer and at the com- 
mencement of his career his own pub- 
lisher, Whitman made a grievous blun- 
der which in large measure is responsi- 
ble for the general misconception of his 
literary aim and of his character as a 
man. That blunder was in breaking up 
his general themes into fragments and 
bestowing upon each one of these frag- 
ments a distinct title, thus giving them 
the appearance of being so many separ- 
ate and complete concepts, whereas in 
actual fact they together make but a few 
long poems. I refer particularly to the 
excessive subdivision of “Children of 
Adam,” “Autumn Rivulets,” etc. This ar- 
tificial isolation of the several phases of 
his thought, this arbitrary division of the 
circle of his purpose into segments, in- 
vited separate judgment upon each par- 
ticular segment. The unsympathetic 
critic, failing, or refusing, to see the con- 
tinuous purpose holding together a 
seeming jumble of ideas and impressions, 
denied to them the merit which belonged 
to them as a whole, and made a scape- 
goat of some one, to him, objectionable 
part of the whole. 

“Children of Adam,” read as a whole, 
with little or no regard paid the six- 
teen sub-titles, makes its calling and elec- 
tion almost if not quite sure; whereas in 
its printed form it stands so many separ- 
ate and distinct challenges which a peo- 
ple of Puritan and Revolutionary ances- 
try were not slow to accept. 

But there is one bit of verse, a mere 
fragment of six lines, written years after 
“Children of Adam” startled and shocked 
the public by their too conscious naked- 
ness, which did more’ to alienate old 
friends and prevent the making of new 
ones than all the sixteen “Children of 
Adam” together. I refer to the fragment 
entitled “To a Common Prostitute.” 
These lines were excluded from Rosset- 
ti’s English edition of Whitman, and 
doubtless will have no place in future 
editions of the poet’s works. Thus is re- 
moved the rock of offense upon which 
Emerson and other ardent admirers 
of Whitman’s earlier work seriously 
stumbled. But, since the lines were in- 
sisted on by the poet as essential to the 
rounding out of his purpose, and since 


they constitute the chief count in the in- 
dictment against Whitman man and 
poet, we must take one of three courses, 
defend them, condemn them, or apolo- 
gize for them. 

A few words of apology. But let me 
first put in a plea for fairness—common 
fairness only, such as we extend to old 
offenders—Shakespeare, Goethe, Burns, 
Pope and the rest. 

Shall we deny the author of “King 
Lear” the highest place on Olympian 
heights because that Jove-like wielder of 
“oak-cleaving thunderbolts” in one of 
the pauses of that immortal tragedy de- 
scended to indite the low insult which 
Gloucester puts upon his illegitimate son 
and upon the boy’s mother in whose se- 
duction the old reprobate glories? 

Shall we deny to Goethe his well- 
earned place near Shakespeare because 
the author of “Faust” is also the author 
of that clever apology for free love, 
“Elective Affinities?” 

Shall we taboo “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,” “Higland Mary” and other 
fragments of the immortal part of Burns, 
because Scotia’s bard wrote, also, a sorry 
mass of rhymes which are scarcely more 
than attacks on the church and a glorifi- 
cation of sensuality and bestiality? 

Shall we excommunicate Pope because 
he turned from serious contemplation of 
life’s great problems to contemptible 
flings at the smart set of his time in 
which occur words so low and vulgar 
that the printer dared not print them in 
full? I refer to the so-called,“Imita- 
tions of Horace’ found in _the“Complete 
editions of Pope’s works. 

From this attempt at elimination by 
comparison, the reader must not infer 
that Whitman is regarded by his apolo- 
gist as guilty of like offenses against de- 
cency. No. Whitman’s lapses are less 
easily explained. With all the freedom of 
Cervantes, Le Sage, Voltaire, Smollett 
and their respective contemporaries in 
approaching the subject of sex relations, 
the author under consideration was 
never apologetically obscene; and, 
judging him by the standard test of a 
man’s soul-quality, namely the quality of 
the friends he makes, we must wholly 
«cquit him of licentiousness. Look at the 
testimony of Whitman’s friends on this 
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point. His most devoted lovers and 
mourners, men of singularly pure hearts 
and blameless lives, unitedly acquit him 
of impurity of thought and life. 

I am here reminded of a question put 
to Mr. Burroughs some four years be- 
fore the date of the letter from which 
quotation was made at the outset, 

“Can a man be high-souled and pure,” 
I asked, “who deliberately selects such a 
theme?’ We had been discussing the 
same offending lines. 

Mr. Burroughs looked at me with a 
compassionate smile, and said, in sub- 
stance: “I see you do not yet quite com- 
prehend the man, and, naturally enough, 
do not comprehend his full meaning in 
this instance. But, answering your ques- 
tion as to the man’s character, I will de- 
clare to you that Walt Whitman is the 
cleanest man I have ever known.” 

Let us follow Whitman along the way 
leading down to the lines in question. 
The general title of the poems, or frag- 
ments of verse, in which we find this 
startling dedication is “Autumn Rivu- 
lets.”” This collection, written in the au- 
tumn of the poet’s life, includes many 
evidences of deepening seriousness and 
broadening view. The one apparently 
false note from beginning to end is that 
which we now have under consideration. 


On the surface it seems as though a 
fragment of “Children of Adam,” pre- 
viously suppressed, had found its way 
into this later verse through some mis- 
take of the printer, or oversight of the 
author. 

Let us follow these “Autumn Rivu- 
lets,” “making for the sea,” “all toward 
the mystic ocean tending.” “From the 
sea of time,” the poet brings “a windrow- 
drift of weeds and shells.” The shells 
call up “murmurs and echoes,”— 

“Eternity’s music faint and far, 
Wafted inland, sent from Atlantic’s 
strains for the soul of the prairies, 
Whisper’d reverberations, chords for the ear 
of the West joyously sounding 
Your tidings old, yet ever new and untrans- 


latable, 
Infinitisimals out of my life, and many a life.” 


After this solemn plea for the reader’s 
sympathy, the poet proceeds to name 
certain infinitesimals out of his own life 
and the lives of others, seeking to trans- 
late in full the confessedly untranslatable 


rim, 


story of man’s possibilities for good or 
evil. His purpose was too large. It led 
him into the serious mistake which cool- 
ed the fervor of Emerson’s enthusiasm 
and reopened the old controversy arous- 
ed in “Children of Adam,” and that, too, 
without accomplishing his purpose—for 
the longest catalogue of infinitesimals 
out of the most uneventful life is incom- 
plete—and, at most, the poet must se- 
lect, and he is responsible for the choice 
he makes from the abundance of his ma- 
terial. 

Whitman pictures the return of the he- 
roes—for the War of the Rebellion is, at 
the time, of recent occurrence. He sees 
the army melt into the mass of citizens, 
and in the future beholds “saner wars” 
than those of the past. He gladly turns 
from “war’s tumults” and finds in “all 
tilled and untilled fields” the true arenas 
for the race. 

He next presents a strong picture of 
the power of environment in character- 
making. 

His all-including glance then shifts to 
Mother Ireland, for whom he has a 
word, not the usual word of co ndolence, 
but a strong word of cheer, picturing the 
renewed youth of Ireland here in Amer- 
ica. 

He pauses a moment at “The City 
Dead House,” and looks in upon the 
dead body of a wanton woman. He rec- 
ognizes the godlike plan of the house in 
which soul once dwelt. 


“Fair, fearful wreck!” he exclaims. 
“Take one tear, dropt as I go, for thought of 


ou, 
Dead house of love—house of madness and 
sin, crumbled, crushed.” 

He muses on the marvelous chemistry 
by which the earth continually filled with 
the repulsive carcasses of the dead goes 
on reproducing its annual miracle of 
growth. 

He next offers encouragement “To a 
Foiled European Revolutionaire.” 

“Did we think victory great? 
So it is—but now it seems to me, when it 
cannot be helped, that defeat is great.” 

He traverses the old “Unnamed 
Lands” of Asia and Africa, and expresses 
belief that nothing in the apparently 
meaningless lives of their inhabitants is 
really lost. He declares that “all that one 
does that is vigorous, benevolent, clean,” 
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is to him so much profit in the unshaka- 
ble order of the universe and through the 
whole scope of it forever. He amplifies 
his belief in the immortal blessing of 
failure in a righteous cause and the dead 
failure of the self-centered life. 

Pityingly he walks among prison in- 
mates gathered in Sunday church, and 
he sings for them a song of hope—of “a 
God-enfranchised soul.” 

Before the tomb of the merchant 
prince, Peabody, he sees “spiritual pro- 
jections.” In one of his visions he beholds 
a laborer’s home after the day’s work—a 
home to gladden the heart of the home- 
less poet. In another, “The sacred 
parturition scene, a happy, painless 
mother, birthed a perfect child.” He 
passes on from one pleasing vista to an- 
other,—peaceful parents with contented 
sons, women chatting and sewing, a pub- 
lic library in which are groups of friendly 
mechanics reading, conversing, all the 
shows of laboring life—the children 
taught, the sick cared for, the orphan 
fathered and mothered, the hungry fed, 
the houseless housed. - To “the stintless 
giver” whose tomb suggests these pro- 
jections he sounds strong words of praise, 
tallying his benefaciions with those of 
Mother Earth. 

But the poet’s purpose is yet incom- 
plete. Whitman would outline the shad- 
ows as well as the lights along life’s way. 
He would present “the drama of the 
whole,”—“tragedies, sorrows, laughter, 
tears,” the “glaze of God’s serenest sky,” 
the “film of Satan’s seething pit.” He 
aims to draw “the heart’s geography 
map.” Hear him: 

“You felons on trial in courts, 

You convicts in prison-cells, you sentenced as- 
sassins, chained and handcuffed with iron, 

Who am I, too, that I am not on trial or in 
prison? 

Me ruthless and devilish as any, that my wrists 
are not chained with iron, or my ankles 
with iron? 

You prostitutes flaunting over the trottoirs or 
obscure in your rooms— 

Who am I that I should call you more obscure 
than myself? 
ok * * * * 

(O admirers, praise not me—compliment rot 
me—you make me wince, 

I see what you do not—I know what you do 
not. 

Inside es breast-bones I lie smutched and 
choked, 

Beneath this face that appears so impassive 

hell’s tides continually run, 





Lusts and wickedness are acceptable to me, 

I walk with delinquents with passionate love, 

I feel I am of them,—I belong to those con- 
victs and prostitutes myself, 

And henceforth I will not deny them—for how 
can I deny myself? 


In the light of this remarkable con- 
fession, how weak and unmanly seem the 
“Confessions” of Rousseau! 

We are now prepared to comprehend 
the poet’s meaning in the lines “To a 
Common Prostitute’—which even the 
persuasion of Emerson could not induce 
him to disown. In these lines Whitman 
compares himself to unquestioning Na- 
ture. He bids the Magdalen of his im- 
agination be composed, and then, carry- 
ing out the Nature simile, he exclaims: 
“Not till the sun excludes you, do I exclude 


you, 

Not till the waters refuse to glisten for you and 
the leaves to rustle for you, do my words 
refuse to glisten and rustle for you.” 

Suffice to say that the poet in imagina- 
tion, for the time being, puts himself 
upon the level of the prostitute, makes 
an appointment with her, gives her a 
parting salute, and then dismisses her for 
the pursuit of other themes more in keep- 
ing with the predominant spirit and pur- 
pose of his life. 

In concluding the apologetic portion of 
this paper, let me briefly restate the case. 
The poet declares himself in full sym- 
pathy with men of every degree, good, 
bad and indifferent. He would present 
them as they are, leaving to others the 
presentation of them as they ought to 
be. He never descends to the role of 
caterer to vice. There is compassion 
and almost brutal frankness and a sug- 
gestion of dignity even in his published 
appointment with the wanton woman. 

I cannot refrain from repeating that 
there are vagaries of the passions which 
the poet cannot, and may not wisely at- 
tempt to portray. The head and front of 
Whitman’s offending is an inability to 
see this truth, which is as old as original 
sin. 

IV 

“This then is life, 

Here is what has come to the surface after so 
many throes and convulsions.” 

Let us now turn to the real poetry of 
Whitman, glimpses of which we have al- 
ready caught on our way. Let us consider 
the verse upon which Whitman’s fame 
will resf centuries hence, when the sharp 
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retorts of the disputants over the poet’s 
faults and follies shall have been rele- 
gated to the Curiosities of Literature. 

A few words in passing on what Whit- 
man terms his “endless announcements,” 
but which may better be termed inven- 
tories of suggestions. While many of his 
groupings of objects seen, or heard, or 
devised, are meaningless—so much mere 
prose injected between lines of rare 
beauty, yet they include also impression- 
istic suggestions of myriad poems. These 
must tend to set the imagination mill run- 
ning vigorously in the mind of a poet 
who for the first time feels their spell. Let 
one single instance suffice. 

In “Salut au Monde” the poet hears 
and sees such “gliding wonders” that he 
feels impelled to record the sights and 
sounds. He hears “the workman singing, 
and the farmer’s wife singing,” and “in 
the distance the sounds of children and 
of animals;”’ he hears the “shouts of 
Australians pursuing the wild horse,” 
“the Spanish dance with castinets,” the 
“fierce French liberty songs,” “the Cop- 
tic refrain toward sundown,” “the ryth- 
mic myths of the Greeks,” “the tale of the 
divine life and bloody death vf the beauti- 
ful God the Christ,”—and so on and on 
round the world. He sees “a great round 
wonder rolling through space.” Before 
him stretches a swiftly revolving pano- 
rama,—farms, hamlets, ruins, grave- 
yards, jails, palaces, huts, tents of nom- 
ads, mariners in storms, tracks of the rail- 
roads of the earth, telegraph lines, the 
long river stripes of the earth, the many 
races pursuing their tasks and pleasures 
in many lands, mostly under adverse con- 
ditions. For all these he has fraternal 
compassion, for all a prophecy. They 
“will come forward in due time,’ he 
prophesies. Toward them all he raises 
high his hand as a signal “in America’s 
name.” 

“My right hand pointing to landscapes of con- 
tinents.” 

In the fearce heat of controversy over 
the faddish side of Whitman as a poet, 
many have lost sight of, or ignored, the 
beautiful side, the exsuisite side,—Whit- 
man’s tender, almost pathetic love of na- 
ture and of his fellow men. 

In the complications of our social life 
we frequently have need of a middleman 
to bring us and those who should be of 
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the same mind to a common ground of 
understanding. But when we enter the 
fields and woods, or swim the streams, or 
sail the lake, or in any other ways “fleet 
the time carelessly,” then the immortal 
youth within us ignores all barriers of 
man’s making, and we come together as 
do gregarious animals. 

Here, then we are on common ground 
with Whitman. To the air, the light, the 
“paths worn in the irregular hollows by 
the roadside,” this poet-tramp of “the 
Open Road” avows his belief—a belief 
in which most of us who have not wholly 
parted company with our youth can re- 
member to have had a share—that these 
outdoor influences are “latent with un- 
seen existences,” they are so dear to him. 

In the enthusiasm of one of his highest 
moods he sings his “Song of Joy,” and in 
this song his limitless joy in elemental 
sympathy arouses a great longing “for 
the dropping of rainbows in song,” “for 
the sunshine and motion of waves in 
song.” The joy of his uncaged spirit will 
not be confined to our globe, nor to our 
period; he “will have a thousand globes 
and all time.” It is in this lofty frame of 
mind that the poet gives utterance to his 
longing “to emerge and be of the sky, of 
the sun and moon and flying clouds as 
one of them.” 

But in the flow of his “Song of Joy” we 
feel the strong undercurrent of sadness. 
He sings: 

“Yet O my soul supreme! 
Know’st thou the joys of pensive thought? 
* * * * * * 


Joys of the solitary walk, the spirit bowed yet 
proud, the suffering and the struggle? 
fig * * * a® * 


Joys of the thought of Death, the great spheres 
time and space? 

Prophetic joys of better, loftier ideals, the di- 
vine wife, the sweet, eternal, perfect com- 
tade?” 

But to him nature is dead unless it 
mirror back to his soul some suggestion 
of kinship, some explanation of his own 
many-sided nature. Recall the strong 
comparison he found in the unwearying 
flight of the sea-bird with his own world- 
including imagination. This from “Man- 
of-War Bird”: 

“Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 

Walking renewed on thy prodigious pinions, 

* * ok * ox 


Thou born to match the gale (thou art all 
wings) 











DO YOU REMEMBER? 


To cope with heaven and earth and sea and 
hurricane ; 

Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 

At dark thou look’st on Senegal ,at morn on 
America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning fiash and 
thundercloud 

In these—in thy experiences—hadst thou imy 


soul, 
What joys! what joys were thine!” 

This same intense subjectivity crops 
out everywhere in Whitman’s nature rev- 
elings. A striking example of this quality 
is found in that fragment of verse writ- 
ten in Platte Canyon, Colorado: 


“Spirit that formed this scene, 

These tumbling rock-piles grim and red, 

These reckless heaven ambitious peaks, 

These gorges, turbulent-clear streams, this 
naked freshness, 

These formless wild arrays, for reasons of 
their own, 

I know thee, savage spirit—we have coninuned 
together. 

Mine, too, such wild arrays, for reasons of 
their own; 

Was’t charged against my chants they had for- 
gotten art? 

To fuse within themselves its rules precise and 
delicatesse? 

The lyrist’s measured beat, the wrought out 
temple’s grace—columns and polished arch 
forgot? 

But thou that revelest here—spirit that formed 
this scene, 

They have remembered thee.” 
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Subjectivity is found here and there in 
Tennyson’s nature poetry, but always so 
melodious, refined and “delicatesse” that 
one would never feel impelled to quote 
the English poet’s deliciously modulated 
joy and sorrow while standing in a can- 
yon or on a mountain. 

Compare this rough, strong verse of 
our Western bard with the garden and 
parterre emotion of Tennyson’s “Clari- 
bel”. 


“Where Claribel low-lieth 
The breezes pause and die— 
Letting the rose-leaves fall ; 
But the solemn oak-tree sigheth, 
Thick-leaved, ambrosial, 
With an ancient melody 
Of an inward agony, 
Where Claribel low-lieth.” 

We need not be ashamed of the 
“naked freshness’ ’and “formless wild ar- 
rays” of our one distinctively American 
poet when we recall such noble outlines 
as are drawn in “A Clear Midnight”—an 
impression only, and that done in four 
lines: 

“This is thy hour O Soul, thy free flight into 
the worldless, 

Away from books, away from art, the day 
erased, the lesson done, 

Thee fully forth emerging, silent, gazing, pon- 
dering the themes tho Jovest best, 

Night, sleep, death and the stars.” 


(To be concluded in the Midland Monthly Magazine for April.) 


DO YOU REMEMBER? « 


Do you remember, love, the time 

We stood together heart to heart, 

And vowed that nothing e’cr should part 
Us two, when all the budding chime 

Oi bursting lines seemed to sing 

That strange and wonderful new thing 
Of painter’s art and poet’s rhyme, 

Do you remember, love, the time? 


Do you remember, love, the day? 

The grass seemed softer to our feet, 

The blossoms’ fragrance breathed more 
sweet 

From spicy peach trees o’er the way, 

We laughing, told the daisy’s charm, 

And smiled to think or doubt or harm 

Could come before another May. 

Do you remember, love, the day? 


Oh, love, upon that other shore, 

When tired Time shall plod no more, 

And weary Life lay down the weight 

Of human wrong and pain and hate, 

When these dull bonds of flesh shall fall, 

And soul to soul we know it all, 

Do thou forget this dreary waste, 

These long white snow fields, and in 
haste 

Reck not the aching dumb despair 

That holds us, but those scenes more fair, 

The soft spring songs, and fresh spring 
air, 

And in the great glad faraway, 

Remember, love, dear love, I pray, 

Nor Fate, not me, nor this poor rhyme, 

But for love’s sake that happy time. 

—Nora Barnhart. 























MORMONISM AND THE MORMON 
WAR IN MISSOURI. 


By WM. F. SWITZLER. 


Story of the rise and fall of Joe Smith.—Discovery of the Golden, Plates or ‘‘The Book of Mormon.”’— 
The Church now divided into two Branches. 


T is the boast of statesmen, philos- 
ophers and economists of both hem- 
ispheres that no period of the world’s 
history can compare in education, 

culture and material progress with the 
nineteenth century. 

Were we to credit their boastful con- 
clusions and accept the processes of rea- 
son by which they are reached, we would 
believe that the people of our time, espe- 
cially in the United States, have attained 
elevations of intelligence and virtue 
which place them far above the influ- 
ences of ungifted artifice or emotional 
insanity in any form. 

But English-speaking people, both in 
the Old World and in the New, do not 
hold policies of insurance against the in- 
sidious encroachments and marvelous 
conquests of mental delirium and huni- 
bug, as the history of our time bears con- 
clusive testimony. 

Observe the remarkable and unex- 
plained, and, perhaps, inscrutable con- 
quests of Mormonism and the intestinal 
war it precipitated upon the people of 
Missouri in 1838. 

Both are measurably forgotten, and 
many of this generation residing in our 
own State are, of course, oblivious of 
facts which never came to their knowl- 
edge. 

Unquestionably one of the most strik- 
ing outgrowths of modern fanaticism is 
the progress and pretensions of Mormon- 
ism in the United States. That one Joe 
Smith, an uneducated youth, without 
wealth or social standing, should excite a 
revolutionary movement in the religious 
world and show himself able to impose 
on public credulity by the most absurd 
pretension to the divine and prophetic 
character, and that, too, in a century 
boastful of its intelligence, are paradoxes 
difficult to be accounted for on any 
known laws of the human mind. 

Even Brigham Young declared that 


“The Prophet was of mean birth; He was 
wild, intemperate, even dishonest and 
tricky in his youth.” 

Joe Smith’s family came from Scot- 
land, and his father did not exhibit any 
very strong traits of character. He was 
at times engaged, according to a recent 
authority, in hunting for Captain Kidd’s 
buried treasure; and he also became im- 
plicated with one Jack Dowling in coun- 
terfeiting money, but escaped penalty by 
turning state’s evidence. His maternal 
grandfather was one Solomon Mack, an 
infirm man who rode about the country 
on a side saddle selling an autobiography 
of himself. In 1815 the Smiths migrated 
to Palmyra, N. Y. Their goods were 
few and their children many, Joseph be- 
ing fourth in a line of six sons and three 
daughters. There the father opened a 
small cake shop and peddled his wares at 
all gatherings of the people. In a short 
while he squatted on a piece of timber 
land with his family and there remained 
until he followed his son into Ohio and 
cast his lot with the Mormon church. 

The mother of Joseph Smith was fa- 
natical on the subject of religion. She 
was given to deep reveries, told fortunes 
and claimed to have been cured of a 
mortal complaint by miracle. She stated 
that a prophet was to be born into the 
family, and Joseph Smith was chosen to 
bear the honor. His mother trained him 
in this belief. 

Joe Smith, the prophet of Mormonism, 
assumed to act by divine appointment, 
and claimed that his mission was of a 
duplex character, both temporal and spir- 
itual. He came radically and essentially 
to change the forms of divine worship 
and herald the millennial reign of Christ 
on earth. He was also to establish a 
temporal kingdom in which the “saints” 
were to reign, and crush the heretical 
world beneath their righteous feet. 

Smith came to Missouri in 1831, and 
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proclaimed that the nucleus of this king- 
dom was to be the “New Jerusalem,” or 
Mormon Temple, which he proposed to 
erect at Independence, in Jackson 
county. From this focal point the king- 
dom was to be extended by a series of 
supernatural exploits and brilliant con- 
quests more miraculous, dazzling and 
complete than those which attended the 
rapid march of the Moslem prophet un- 
der his crescent banner. 

To accomplish his designs he intended, 
according to report, to concentrate at 
the “New Jerusalem” all the Indian 
tribes of the West and incite them to 
avenge the wrongs they had suffered at 
the hands of their “pale-face” oppressors. 
The blood-thirsty Comanches, the cruel 
Sacs and Foxes, still smarting under the 
defeat and capture of their celebrated 
chieftain, Black Hawk; the Winne- 
bagoes, the Pawnees, the Omahas and 
all the wild tribes of the deep valleys and 
lofty crags of the Rocky Mountains were 
to hear the voice of the great prophet 
and contribute all their savage energies 
to the establishment of Mormon suprem- 
acy on the American continent. 

“The Book of Mormon,” a copy of 
which I have, and which was once the 
property of Joe Smith’s mother, contains 
a history so-called of the ancient aborig- 
ines of the country, from whom, it is 
claimed, the modern tribes descended. 
From the pages of this blundering fic- 
tion the red man was to be taught of his 
high origin; of an ancestry which had 
peopled a vast continent, and established 
a civilization superior to that of their 
Euroepan enemies who had robbed them 
of their homes and their hunting 
grounds. 

There is something so remarkable 
about this strange infatuation as to jus- 
tify a brief reference to the history of Joe 
Smith and of the origin of Mormonism, 
or “The Book of Mormon.” 

He was born at Sharon, Windsor 
county, Vt., December 23, 1805, and in 
1815 removed, with his father and family, 
to Palmyra, Wayne county, N. Y. A few 
years after, Smith professed to be ser- 
iously concerned on the subject of relig- 
ion. 

In April, 1820, while engaged in prayer 
in the woods adjacent to his home, he 





pretended to have received his first re- 
markable vision, and a revelation, assert- 
ing that God appeared to him in the 
wood, and like Mohammed’s Gabriel, in- 
formed him that his sins were forgiven; 
that all the denominations of Christians 
were in error and enemies of the cove- 
nant of grace, and that he was the chosen 
of God to restore his gospel and primi- 
tive Christianity and re-establish his 
kingdom on earth. 

Three years afterwards the pretended 
prophet fearfully backslid and relapsed 
into his old habits. Nevertheless, he pre- 
tends that on September 21, 1823, an 
angel visited him while in bed—Joe then 
not being 18 years of age—and revealed 
to him the existence and location of 
plates of gold on which were engraved 
the history of the ancient inhabitants of 
the American continent and the true doc- 
trines of salvation. 

The following, in Joe Smith’s own lan- 
guage, is his version of what the angel 
revealed to him, or at least a small part 
of it: 

“While I was thus in the act of calling 
upon God, I discovered a light in the 
room, which continued to increase until 
the room was lighter than at noonday, 
when immediately a personage appeared 
at my bedside, standing in the air, for his 
feet did not touch the floor. He had on 
a loose robe of most exquisite whiteness, 
It was a whiteness beyond anything 
earthly I had ever seen, nor do I be- 
lieve that any earthly thing could be 
made to appear so exceedingly white 
and brilliant. * * Not only was 
his robe exceeding white, but his whole 
person was glorious beyond description 
and his countenance truly like light- 
ning. * * * He called me by name 
and said unto me he was a messenger 
sent from the presence of God to me. 
* * * That God had a work for me 
to do, and that my name should be heard 
for good and evil among all nations. 
* * * Or that it should be both good 
and evil spoken of among all people. He 
said there was a book deposited, written 
upon gold plates, giving an account of the 
former inhabitants of this continent and 
the source from whence they sprang.” 

Next day, obeying the angelic injunc- 
tion, he went to “Comorah,” a hill be- 
tween Manchester and Palmyra, N. Y., 
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and found the plates in a stone box, bur- 
ied in the side of the hill. 

After a conflict with the devil and his 
angels the angel of the Lord safely de- 
livered to him the plates of gold, bell- 
shaped, 7x8 inches in size and 6 inches 
thick, and fastened through the ends with 
rings. 

These plates had engraved on them a 
variety of hieroglyphic writing, and 
numerous figures of half moons and 
stars, ending with a rude representation 
of the Mexican zodiac. 

In 1820 Smith completed the transla- 
tion of the plates, and in the work was 
aided by Oliver Cowdery, whom John 
the Baptist coming from heaven or- 
dained as his clerk. In 1830 “The Book 
of Mormon,” translated from the plates 
found in the hill of “Comorah,” was pub- 
lished as a revelation from heaven, and 
on this book Mormonism was founded. 

While Smith was engaged in the trans- 
lation, he exhibited the plates to Oliver 
Cowdery, David Whitmer and Martin 
Harris, who gave a certificate that they 
had seen and handled the plates and 
“that an angel of God came down and 
laid before our eyes, that we beheld and 
saw the plates and the engravings there- 
on, and the voice of the Lord com- 
manded us that we should bear record of 
it, wherefore we bear testimony of these 
things.” 

The following is a picture of one of 
the plates: 
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In 1831 Smith, with a number of his 
converts, moved to Kirtland, O., and the 
year after located “Zion,” or “The New 
Jerusalem,” at Independence, Mo., and 
settled there with a host of followers. 
They entered a large body of land and 
professed to own everything in com- 
mon. Very soon they established a print- 
ing office, the first one ever brought to 
Jackson county, and commenced the 
publication of the Evening Star, a weekly 
paper, whose columns contained little 
else than revelations from heaven, with 
wonderful and gracious promises to the 
Latter Day Saints and terrible threaten- 
ings against the wicked and ungodly 
Gentiles. 

Finally the Gentiles demolished the 
printing office, threw the press, type and 
fixtures into the Missouri river, a few 
miles distant, tarred and _ feathered 
“Bishops” Parage and Allen on the pub- 
lic square, and otherwise bore testimony 
to their determination that they did not 
intend that a “New Jerusalem” and 
“saints” of the character proposed should 
have a lodgment in their midst. 


The collisions between the saints and 
Gentiles resulted in a bloody conflict two 
miles east of Westport on October 31, 
1833, in which two citizens and one Mor- 
mon were killed. In this encounter, in 
which was fired the first gun of the Mor- 
mon war in Missouri, the Mormons 
routed the Gentiles. Flushed with the 
victory, Joe Smith and his followers in 
the crisis of their rejoicing, received a 
“revelation” to destroy the town of In- 
dependence—to march upon it and by 
force render it a reminiscence, leaving 
no stone upon another. 


On the night of November 1, 1833, 
they organized an assault and com- 
menced the deadly march. Soon after 
daylight, on the morning of the 2d, they 
arrived a mile west of the town. But 
the Gentiles were prepared for them. 
During the night the Gentiles poured 
into Independence from all the region 
round about and in large and determined 
force met the battle array Their bogus 
“revelation” did not avail them, for the 
Mormons were forced to lay down their 
arms and promise to leave the county 
with their families by January 1, 1834, 
the Gentiles agreeing to pay the proprie- 
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tors of the Evening Star newspaper for 
the press and type destroyed. 

And they did leave, and flocked into 
Clay, Carroll and other counties north 
of the river, but chiefly into the then new 
and sparsely settled county of Caldwell, 
where David Whitmer, of Richmond, 
Ray county, Mo., and a few others had 
selected a site for a new town and a New 
Jerusalem and lands for the saints. Whit- 
mer was a very respectable citizen, and 
after the Mormon troubles resumed his 
residence in Richmond, and died there 
Janutry 25, 1888. He became the custod- 
ian of the original manuscript-transla- 
tion of the plates, written at the dictation 
of Smith, and from which “The Book 
of Mormon” was printed. This is now in 
the possession of George W. Schweich, 
of Richmond, a retired merchant, the 
nephew of David Whitmer, one of the 
three witnesses to the writing of the 
manuscript. 

The new Mormon town was called 
“Far West,” and Joe Smith and his 
“apostles” located there and assured their 
followers that it would soon become one 
of the mighty cities of the world in popu- 
lation, wealth and power. 

None of the prophecies of the great 
prophet were verified, for in a few years 
after its foundations were laid, and Smith 
and the “saints” abandoned it, the site 
was occupied by a cornfield, about eight 
miles southwest of Hamilton and the 
same distance southeast of Cameron, 
both fic urishing towns on the Hannibal 
& St. Joseph railroad. 

Far West was laid off on a grand scale, 
and the deluded disciples of the false 
prophet contemplated its future with ex- 
ultant pride and great expectancy. The 
site, on paper, consisted of 396 blocks, 
with wide streets and magnificent boule- 
vards. The four principal avenues were 
132 feet wide and the streets 82} feet. 
These diverged at right angles from a 
public scquare, in the center of which 
was to be erected the great Mormon 
Temple, the cellar of which was dug in 
1837. The excavation, 120x80 feet in 
area, and about six feet deep, was made, 
it is said, in less than one day, for the 
fanaticism of the hour brought to the 
work more than 500 men with no other 
means of removing the earth than hand- 


barrows. 


The new settlement attracted a large 
influx of Mormon immigrants, many of 
whom were well meaning and indus- 
trious people; also many desperadoes and 
thieves, who soon obtained dominant 
power in their councils. Swayed by a 
religious frenzy that knew no bounds, 
and that was amenable to no law or rea- 
son, the bad men among them boldiy 
declared that “the Lord had given the 
earth and the fullness thereof to His peo- 
ple,” that they were “His people,” and, 
therefore, had a right to take whatsoever 
they chose from the godless Gentiles. In- 
fluenced by the impulse of this strange 
lunacy, the more lawless of them roved 
in bands over the country, laying violent 
hands on whatsoever they coveted. 

As the Mormons soon outnumbered 
the Gentiles, they were successful in fill- 
ing the county offices with “saints” who 
sympathized with “the disciples of the 
Lord,” even to the extent of shielding 
the gravest offenders from arrest and 
punishment. 

Very naturally, this condition of affairs 
aroused public indignation against them 
and incited the victims of their insolence 
and wrongs to retribution in kind and to 
armed resistance and mob _ violence. 
Therefore, many a dark and bloody deed 
was perpetrated on both sides. 

Deeper and wider giew the excitement. 
which was finally intensfied to the point 
ef explosion by the war-like and lawless 
conduct of certain Mormon leaders at 
De Witt, where a Mormon colony had 
been planted early in 1838 by G. W. 
Hinkle, Lyman, Wright and others. 

I will not occupy space to reproduce 
the details of the warlike complications 
which grew out of the De Witt Mormon 
settlement. Suffice it to say that a bloody 
encounter between the Gentiles and Mor- 
mons was imminent, for their respective 
forces were in battle array and the line 
of conflict formed. Happily, however, 
through the timely intervention of the 
late Judge James Earickson and Wm. ¥ 
Dunnica, of Glasgow, Mo., the shedding 
of blood was averted and the Mormon 
settlement at De Witt peaceably dis- 
lodged. 

Nevertheless, the settlement at Far 
West, intrenched as it was behind the 
personal presence and “revelations” and 
“prophecies” of Joe Smith himself, con- 
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tinued a menace to the peace of the State 
because it was the focal point of Mormon 
insolence, deprications on the property 
of the people and insubordination to law. 

In the fall of 1838 the popular discord 
became so great and the clamor for the 
total expulsion of the Mormons from the 
State so imperative, that Governor Lil- 


’ burn W. Boggs issued a proclamation or- 


dering Major David R. Atchison, of 
Platte, to call out the militia of his divis- 
ion to suppress the Mormon insurrec- 
tion and enforce the laws of the State. 
General Atchison ordered out a part or 
the first brigade, under General A. W. 
Doniphan, of Clay, who proceeded at 
once to the seat of war at Far West. 

This force was placed under the im- 
mediate command of General John 3B. 
Clark, of Howard; the Mormon troops, 
numbering about 1,000, were led by 
Colonel G. W. Hinkle. A skirmish took 
place between these forces at Crooked 
river, in Caldwell county, where David 
Patton, or “Captain Fear-not,” as he 
called himself, the leader of the Danite 
band, or the “United Brothers of Gid- 
eon,” was killed. An engagement, how- 
ever, of larger proportions afterwards oc- 
curred at Haughan’s Mills, five miles 
south of the present town of Brecken- 
ridge. The Mormons were entrenched 
in the mill and blacksmith shop. The 
militia, numbering about 125, attacked 
and captured them. One militiaman was 
wounded and eighteen Mormons were 
killed and their bodies thrown into an 
open well owned by Haughn. 

The principal Mormon force was con- 
centrated at Far West, and to that point 
the State troops were marched by Doni- 
phan and Ciark, where they arrived the 
last week in October, 1838. No collision 
occurred. No blood was shed, for, after a 
brief parley between the commanding 
officers of the respective armies, Joe 
Smith, whether with a “revelation” or 
without never has been known, agreed 
to General Doniphan’s conditions, viz.: 
That the Mormon forces deliver up their 
arms, surrender their prominent leaders 
for trial by the courts, and the remainder 
of the Mormons, with their families, im- 
mediately leave the State. 

This capitulation ended the Mormon 
war, nipped as by an autumnal frost the 
magnificent city of Far West in the bud 


of its promise, and rid the State of Mis- 
souri of the Prophet Joe Smith and the 
Latter Day Saints. 

It must be conceded that the terms of 
surrender were very grievous to these 
misguided people, but under the circum- 
stances they were the best that could be 
obtained. The rigors of winter were rap- 
idly approaching, the Mormons were 
generaliy poor and transportation was 
difficult and costly. 

Yet a vast multitude of men, women 
and children, variously estimated at from 
5,000 to 15,000, were compelled hastily 
to leave the State, which they did, and 
went to Nauvoo (which means “Pleas- 
and Land”), Ill., where the “Saints” have 
since erected a temple of vast proportions 
and great beauty. Joe Smith and his 
brother, Hyram Smith, accompanied 
them. 

The late Judge Hibee and his brother, 
Irancis, were living in Nauvoo during 
the reign of Joseph, and became very 
weary of the methods employed by Smith 
and his followers. So, on June 20, 1844, 
they issued the first number of the Nau- 
voo “Expositor,” which fairly screamed 
with denunciations of Mormon methods. 
This was the first and last issue of the 
paper, for it was very offensive to the 
prophet, and therefore by his order and 
of the Mayor and president of Nauvoo, 
the “Expositor” office was demolished 
and the press and type thrown into the 
Mississippi river. Joseph Smith, his 
brother, Hyrum, and Dr. Taylor, who 
was the late head of the Utah church, 
were arrested for this act and placed in 
jail at Carthage in the debtors’ room. 
The people of Hancock county were in 
a frenzy of excitement against the two 
Smiths and other Mormon ieaders, and 
on the afternoon of June 27, 1844, it cul- 
minated by the assembling of a mob, 
which forced its way into the jail, killing 
Joseph and Hyram Smith and seriously 
wounding Dr. Taylor. 

Within recent years litigation arose be- 
fore Judge John F. Philips, of the United 
States Circuit Court, Kansas City, in the 
form of a proceeding in equity by the 
“Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints” against the “Church 
of Christ” of Independence to obtain pos- 
session of the famous Temple lot at In- 
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dependence. The two churches named 
are branches of the Mormon church, 
founded by Joseph Smith, the prophet. 
The Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints is generally known 
as the “Josephite” branch, and its prin- 
cipal place of business is Lamoni, Ia. 
The Church of Christ is known as the 
“Hedrickite” branch, and its headquar- 
ters are at Independence. Both branches 
have churches at Independence. The 
Hedrickites are in possession of the lot 
and own a little frame church located on 
one corner. Immediately across the 
street, and on what was originally part of 
the “lot,” the Josephites have erected a 
handsome stone church. The lot has for 
years been a bone of contention between 
them, and originaily consisted of sixty- 
three acres. The Josephite branch, which 
has its headquarters at Lamoni, Ia., has 
for its president, Joseph Smith, Jr., a son 
of the prophet. They claim that the Utah 
church, or the Brighamites, are seceders 
from the true church. The Prophet Jo- 
seph, they claim, appointed and desig- 
nated his son, Joseph Smith, Jr., as his 
successor as the head of the church, but 
after the death of the prophet at Nauvoo, 
Ill., Brigham Young succeeded in hav- 
ing himself elected as the head of the 
church, and introduced many pernicious 
doctrines not sanctioned by Smith. 
Among these was the doctrine of poly- 
gamy. The Josephites claim that after 


the death of the prophet, in 1844, the 
church was disorganized, and that a large 
per cent of the people refused to follow 
the leadership of Brigham Young. 

Judge Philips sustained the contention 
of the “Josephites” in a lengthy opinion, 
from which the Hedrickite church ap- 
pealed to the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, which reversed the decree 
and ordered the bill dismissed. This con- 
firmed the “Hedrickites” in possession 
of the lot as against the “Josephites.” 
“The Church of Jesus Christ of Later 
Day Saints,” the Utah or Brigham 
Young church, or third sub-division of 
the Mormon brotherhood, was not a 
party to the suit. 

Recently the “Josephites,” or ‘“Reor- 
ganized Church of Jesus Christ of Later 
Day Saints,” passed this resolution con- 
demnatory of polygamy and the Utah 
Congressman-elect, B. H. Roberts: 

“Resolved, That the Independence, 
Mo., branch of the Reorganized Church 
of Latter Day Saints desire to be placed 
on record as protesting against the seat- 
ing of B. H. Roberts, Congressman-elect 
from the State of Utah, it being a matter 
of public knowledge that he is a polygam- 
ist in belief and practice, contrary to the 
laws of the land. He should not, there- 
fore, be permitted to represent his State 
in the legislative halls of the country.” 

This is the strongest church numer- 
ically outside of Utah. 


A FANCY. 


It pleases me upon some winter’s eve, 

When on the window pancthe frost doth weave 
Dim forms and outlines quaint, 

To sit before an open fire and mark 

The blue flames tapering leap into a spark, 

The dance of shadows quaint, 

And thus with eyes fixed on the flickering blaze, 
To muse till sweet Forgetfulness gainsays 


A dream-imparting kiss, 


Till eye-lids close and Fancy bids me flee 
On wings of down across the magi csea 
Of Sleep, to lands of Bliss.’ 


— W., Tyler Olcott. 








A REVERIE. 


By DUFF REED. 


Sweet pensive twilight fraught with wintry 
gloom, 

Has darkened silently my curtained room, 

Has bathed my spirit in a peaceful calm, 

Allayed its fever with some fabled balm. 


In perfect keeping is the outside gloom, 

The rattling casement, and the spectral room, 

The swaying forest’s deep-toned shudd’ring 
sigh, 

The weeping wind with sobbing mournful cry. 


Strange uncouth figures upstart here and there 
Caused by the glowing embers’ fitful flare. 
Shadow and silence now to me belong, 

Save falling cinders, and the cricket’s song. 


The rain-drops patter ’gainst the windowpane 
In gusty violence and frenzy vain; 

The moaning wind with melancholy cry, 
Sweeps round the jutting eaves most drearily. 


Its sobbing accents have evoked a dream 

Of youth and childhood, shade and sunny 
gleam, 

From out the hidden graves of memory, 

Where forms are sleeping cold and rigidly. 


Tongues that have thrilled me with affec- 
tion’s tone, 

Hearts that have throbbed responsive to my 
own, 

Hands that caressed, but shall embrace no 
more, 

Eyes that illumined the pleasant days of yore— 


These grotesque shadows wavering on the 
wall 

Seem ghosts of long departed ones, that call 

To me in noiseless beckoning, and leave 

Me sad in mem’ry’s solitude to grieve. 


Alas, those phantoms of forgotten days 

And vanished hopes, denied enjoyment’s rays, 

Torment my soul with thirsty longings keen, 

de wild conjectures of what “might have 
een.” 


Alas! Who can faithfully express 

The world of yearning and happiness, 

That lies exposed to every human ken 

as = the touching wail—‘it might have 
en.” 


The heart goes traveling backward, to the time 
Of childish glee, and boyhood’s happy prime. 
To pleasant ramblings by the stream and 


wood, 
Marking their beauties with attentive mood, 


To sunlit meadows and the shaded lane, 

bie = - with untrimmed hedge, across the 
plain, 

To flowery slopes refreshed by hastening rills, 

Lost in the wavy outline of the hills. 


These rural scenes of childhood’s cherished 
home 

In strange confusion blending, o’er me come; 

Together with day dreamings of the mind, 

Surpassing sweet, but viewless as the wind. 


These gentle flutt’rings hov’ring on my cheek, 
Lingering there lovingly as if to speak, 
May be complainings that the spirits bring, 
May be the beating of an angel’s wing. 


Lo! Fancy whispers that your smile appear 

Dear mould’ring ones, from out the evening 
drear, 

And dreamily your voices speak to me 

From the far spirit land, most tenderly. 


Oh, forms departed, days forever gone, 
Now ye are vanished, I am left alone. 

My very heart is weeping, throbbing fast, 
A supulcher sad of the chequered past. 


As clouds embrace some pine-clad mountain 
cone, 

In towering gloom, regardless of its moan; 

So musing sorrow far beyond control, 

Of sighs unmindful, broods upon my soul. 


Oh, come, blest panacea for human woes 

That finds an echo where the River flows, 

With sweet seductive wiles charm from my 
breast 

This vague soul-stricken yearning, and unrest. 


Sch retrospective thoughts my gloom aug- 
ment; 

Yet strangely there’s a fascination lent 

To its deep gloominess, to soften these 

Intensely saddening, twilight vagaries. 


Oh, who has not been visited by dreams 

At .night’s persuasive hour, whose gentle 
beams 

Come shim’ring from our youthful, guiltless 


days 
Dimly enshrouded in oblivion’s haze. 


In secret sadness we have closely nurst 

The mem’rv of life’s dearest object curst. 

O’er friends estranged, love often wept un- 
seen, 

— hungered most where tenderness had 
een. 


Although our sorrow may unspoken be, 

Still its existence chills hilarity; 

A feeling desolate creeps upon the heart, 
And burning tears, unbidden, quickly start. 


Despondent, therefore, my reflections are, 
Each retrospective glance augmenting care, 
Vainly I strive to get respite from these 
Intensely saddening, midnight, reveries. 
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PRESIDENTS TAYLOR AND GRANT, 
ON THE WEST INDIES. 


By COL. BEN. 


Secretary of State John Middleton 

Clayton, of Delaware, wrote asking 

me to call on him at the State De- 
partment. He wished me to start at once 
on a secret mission to the West Indies— 
to report on the condition of Cuba and 
secure a naval station on the Bay of 
Samana by a treaty, recognizing the Do- 
minican Republic, for which I was to 
have plenipotentiary powers, to be used, 
or not, at my discretion. I had just be- 
come a partner in a contract to build a 
railroad from Knoxville, Tenn., to Dal- 
ton, Ga. For that and other reasons I 
at first declined. 

The Secretary urged that he and the 
President considered this mission one of 
the most important measures of their ad- 
ministration. The position of Cuba at 
the entrance and exit of the Atlantic 
Ocean, Carribean Sea and Gulf of Mex- 
ico, presented problems of great inter- 
est, not only to the Gulf ports and South- 
ern States, but also to all that vast terri- 
tory of the North and West watered by 
the Ohio, Missouri and other tributaries 
of the Mississippi; whose products must 
pass by Cuba in search of a foreign mar- 
ket. The only proper and effectual solu- 
tion would be the acquisition of Cuba. 
That should be accomplished as speedily 
as possible, with due regard to treaty ob- 
ligations, and the claims of Spain. Mean- 
while, the President and he desired to se- 
cure a naval station on the Bay of Sam- 
ana at once; if it could be done by a treaty 
with the Dominican Republic under con- 
ditions that would be approved by the 
Senate and people. 

To my suggestion that there were 
others foot-loose, who would be glad to 
go on such a mission, he said that I was 
the only man he knew who to other qual- 
ifications added that of speaking Spanish 
and French; that all they wanted could 
be accomplished in two or three months; 
that my associates in the railroad con- 
tract could surely carry it on without me 
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for that short time; and tnat he and the 
President would take it as a personal 
favor to them if I would go. 

Nothing was said by the Secretary or 
President at any of our several confer- 
ences about claims against the Haytian 
Government. | was busy arranging my 
private affairs for a three months’ ab- 
sence, and did not open my written in- 
structions, and accompanying printed 
documents, until after I had left the 
United States and was en route for Cuba. 
I then learned that they also wished me 
to visit Port au Prince, to arrange for 
payment of claims dating back to the 
times of Toussaint L’Ouverture and Des- 
salines. I can only account for their 
silence about Haytian claims by the 
greater importance they attached to 
Cuba and the naval station at Samana. It 
may have been an after thought to in- 
clude the claims against Hayti with the 
original objects of the mission. 

I reached Havana in midsummer (July 
4) on the steamship Isabel from Charles- 
ton, S. C., with a clean bill of health. 

I was brought into close contact and 
confidential relations, on board ship, with 
many Cuban families returning from the 
United States, Spain, and other parts of 
Europe; and thus got a better insight 
into the conditions existing in Cuba, in 
a few days, than I could otherwise have 
acquired in many months. 

While many desired annexation to the 
United States, all longed for deliverance 
from Spanish rule. But they had neither 
arms, nor organization, nor opportunity 
for organizing, in the cities. There the 
Spanish system of spies and repressive 
police was such that friends meeting on 
the streets ran the risk of being thrown 
into prison, txcommunicados, if they 
stopped to speak to each other. In the 
country this system could not be so ef- 
fectively applied, and the conditions were 
more favorable for concert of action. 
What the country Cubans have since 
then accomplished with no other weap- 
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ments for cutting sugar canes—is a mar- 
vel. 

In 1849 a general and successful upris- 
ing did not come within the scope of pos- 
ons than machetes —agricultural imple- 
sibility. 

If an expedition should succeed in 
evading the vigilant enforcement of our 
neutrality laws—(the Lopez expedition 
was then in embryo)—it could give the 
well-eauipped forces of Spain little trou- 
ble beyond shooting some, and sending 
the rest to the gavotte, or to a worse fate 
in a Spanish prison. 

There was then no reason to fear, as 
some did, a repetition in Cuba of the 
crimes and horrors of the revoution in the 
adjacent island of St. Domingo a half 
century before. The greater horror, the 
more atrocious crime, of punishing the 
country Cubans by dragging their non- 
combatant old and invalid men, their wo- 
men and children, into the towns; to be 
there starved to death by the hundreds 
of thousands, a half century later, could 
not then be reasonably anticipated. Wey- 
ler had not appeared to illume the records 
of Dessalines, Christophe and Soulouque, 
by contrast with the darker shades of his 
own. 

Cuba was an orange, which the Span- 
iards had been sucking so long that they 
had come to believe that it could never be 
sucked dry; and would not sell for any 
sum within or without reason. 

As treaty obligations and the claims of 
Spain were to be scrupulously respected, 
acquisition by purchase was far off in the 
future. I use the word claims instead of 
rights, because Spain’s rights, whatever 
they may have once been, had long been 
forfeited by centuries of wrong and cruel 
oppression. 

Having reached these conclusions, I 
was ready to proceed to Santo Domingo. 
I sought to charter a vessel in Havana, 
but could find none. General Campbell, 
our Consul General, protested against 
such mode of passage, and insisted on my 
taking the British steamer for St. Thom- 
as, there to charter a vessel to take me to 
Sto. Domingo. 

In contrast with to-day’s facilities for 
travel, I had to wait many days for the 
British steamer. Her route was from 


Havana to Kingston, Jamaica; then to 
the Spanish Main and back to Kingston; 
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thence to Santiago de Cuba; thence to 
Puerto Rico; from there to St. Thomas, 
stopping at each port for slow discharge 
and receipt of cargo and passengers. At 
Kingston the alternative was presented of 
continuing on the steamer to the Spanish 
main and back, or risking the yellow 
fever by stopping over there until the 
steamer’s return. I chose the latter. 
Here I again met my old acquaint- 
ance, General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, who in exile was watching chances 
to regain power in Mexico by another 
pronunciamento. Returning from along 
visit to him, I passed a very handsome 
residence, and asked the driver whose 1t 
was? He said, “The Bishop’s.”. When 
General Campbell bade me farewell on 
the steamer at Havana he handed me a 
note addressed to “Rt. Rev. Lord Au- 
brey Spencer, Bishop of Jamaica.” I 
asked for the Bishop; was told that he 
was at his summer residence in the Blue 
Mountains, so I left the note and my 
card. At dawn of the second day follow- 
ing, a servant waked me to deliver a note 
from the Bishop, inviting me to visit him 
at Charlottenburg. That the trip might 
be made in the cool of the early morning, 
his carriage was at the hotel door. His 
mettlesome horses bore me swiftly over a 
smooth and level road,some twenty miles, 
to the foot of the mountains. There a 
sure-footed pony waited to take me over 
the narrow bridle path, which wound up 
and around the mountain, to the top. 
The view from Charlottenburg was 
grand. Newcastle Barracks, where the 
white troops were quartered during the 
sickly season; the mountain slopes dotted 
with coffee plantations; the plain below 
covered with sugar plantations; the in- 
tersecting roads and moving life thereon ; 
Kingston and its spires; the shipping in 
the harbor; the old Spanish fort, and ex- 
panse of water beyond—all plainly visible 
through the clear atmosphere—left noth- 
ing more to be desired by a lover of the 
picturesque. When shown to my room, 
there were two heavy blankets, one 
spread over the bed, the other over the 
footboard. It was mid-August, and I 
turnd the one which was spread over the 
bed on to the footboard. In less than 
half an hour I had first one and then both 
over me, and—slept. To fully. realize how 
“sweet” and “balmy” sleep can be, go to 
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the White Mountains of Jamaica in June, 
July or August. The same may be said 
of the mountains of Cuba, Sto. Domingo 
and Puerto Rico. These charms of cli- 
mate and scenery were greatly enhanced 
by the frank and cordial hospitality of 
the cheery Bishop and the delightful so- 
ciety of the accomplished ladies of his 
household 
ok * os * OK ok aK 
Shortly before my arrival at the City of 
Sto. Domingo, Soulouque, the negro 
Emperor of Hayti, sent an army of 7,000 
men, with the latest improved French 
guns and five pieces of field artillery, to 
subjugate the Dominican Republic. Be- 
fore this superior force the small and 
poorly equipped Dominican army re- 
treated, and as they retreated, disbanded 
and disappeared, like dew before the sun. 
The Dominican Congress called to the 
rescue their Cincinnatus, Pedro Santana 
(not to be confounded with Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna, of Mexico). 
Generals Santana, Felipe Alfon and 
Henneken—these three alone, withaut 
another man following—rode out of the 
City of Sto. Domingo to drive back the 
invaders. As they went, they met frag- 
ments of the disbanded army; sometimes 
a squad of two or three, sometimes a sin- 
gle man, who had thrown away their 
guns, retaining no weapon but their 
machetes. Of these they induced some 
two hundred to go back with them. 
(Meanwhile the Haytians had advanced 
to the right (west) bank of the Ocoa, 
where they were entrenchd, with their 
five pieces of artillery commanding the 
approaches to the river on the east. Dur- 
ing the night, Alfon, with one hundred 
men, crossed the river and gained a posi- 
tion on the left flank of the sleeping Hay- 
tians. At an agreed signal, when Alfon 
was ready to attack, Santana and Henne- 
ken, with the other one hundred men, 
advanced to attack in front. Roused 
from sleep by attacks on front and flank, 
panic seized the Haytians. They fled. 
The Dominicans pursued, killed many, 
captured more, and did not cease pursuit 
until the last Haytian was killed, cap- 
tured, or driven across the frontier It 
was not a fight, but a flight; and was 
called by the Dominicans /as carreras, 
the races. 
The enemy, having thus been driven 
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back, Santana laid down his dictatorship 
and again retired to his farm. Balz, the 
President, was a mulatto. Some of his 
cabinet were of pure white (Spanish) 
blood; others not. One-half certainly, 
perhaps two-thirds, of the population 
were of African blood. As against the 
Haytians, they sided with the whites. 
From the balcony of my house, I wit- 
nessed an amusing scene, which illus- 
trated the feeling and relations then ex- 
isting. A mulatto and a very black full- 
blood negro were quarreling. After ex- 
hausting their copious vocabulary of 
abuse, the mulatto capped the climax by 
calling the other ‘*uz negro.’’ The answer 
was, “though my skin is black, my heart 
is white.” The manner, more than the 
words, expressed the speaker’s loyalty to 
the Spanish whites to the east,and his ab- 
horrence of the French blacks of the 
west end of the island. 

How long this would last; when and 
how soon the Spanish blacks would again 
coalesce with the French blacks for the 
extermination of the whites and mixed 
bloods, no one could foretell. 

From the printed documents on claims 
against Hayti, enclosed with my written 
instructions, I ascertained that many at- 
tempts to arrange for them had been 
made from time to time. All had failed, 
pecause our Government would not rec- 
ognize the negro government of Hayti. 
Agents had been sent at government ex- 
pense, but not as its representatives. They 
were only known to the Haytian govern- 
ment as agents of the claimants. Of 
course, that government laughed at them 
“in its sleeve.” 

If for more than fifty years we had re- 
fused to recognize a negro government 
at the west end of the island, notwith- 
standing that such refusal involved fail- 
ure to protect our own citizens from rob- 
bery, wrong and suffering, would the 
Senate approve a treaty with a govern- 
ment at the east end, of which the Presi- 
dent was a mulatto and a majority of the 
population negroes—to acquire a naval 
station at Samana? Would President 
Taylor or Secretary Clavton wish me to 
conclude a treaty so likely to be rejected 
by the Senate. I decided to wait for an 
answer from the Secretry, and mean- 
while to pass for a young man traveling, 
“strange countries for to see.” I wrote to 
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the Secretary that I was not willing to re- 
peat the farce of visiting Port au Prince 
as the private agent of the claimants, to 
present an humble petition in their be- 
half. If I went there, it must be in a 
man of war, and with authority to de- 
mand payment in the name of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of Amer- 
ica; that we should recognize the Haytian 
Government, as we recognized our own 
Indian tribes, so far at least as to hold 
them responsible, and punish them for 
any wrong done to our citizens. 

He wrote, in reply, that the President 
had ordered the Navy Department to 
send me a man-of-war. It was many 
weeks, lengthening into months, before 
the steamer Vixen, Capt. Ward com- 
manding, came in obedience to that 
order. 

Meanwhile, there was much to relieve 
the monotony of waiting. To our Con- 
sul, Mr Jonathan Elliott, I was indebted 
for many courtesies. He kindly shared 
with me his comfortable house and furni- 
ture, thereby saving me the trouble and 
greater expense of setting up a separate 
establishment for the short time I ex- 
pected to stay. There was no hotel at 
which I could have lodged in comfort. 

Senor Caminero, Minister of Foreign 
Relations, and Senor Delmonte. Minister 
of Hacienda (Treasury), were both grad- 
uates of the celebrated University of St. 
Tomas de Aquinas, at one time the alma 
mater of nearly all the educatd youth of 
Spanish America. At the time of its de- 
struction, in the general crash of the rev- 
olution, both were of its faculty—Cam- 
inero, Professor of Law; Delmonte, of 
Belles Lettres. The venerable Archbishop 
was pleased to give me much of his leis- 
ure time and aid me in searches among 
the ruins. In the floor of the Cathedral 
was a much worn stone, evidently a me- 
morial of some one high in authority. The 
lettering was so worn by feet and covered 
with dirt that neither the Archbishop 
nor any of his priests could decipher it, or 
know by tradition whom it commemor- 
ated. By his permission, I took my ser- 
vant, with a tub of water and brush, and 
had the stone cleansed, until the name, 
Roderigo de Bastidas was plainly legible. 
This was probably, almost certainly, that 
Seville notary, whose name should not be 
forgotten, for he was distinguished from 
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other early Spanish discoverers by his 
kindness to the natives, and, like Colum- 
bus, he was imprisoned by Francisco de 
Bobadilla and sent back to Spain for 
trial, where he was acquitted of the 
charges brought against him. Notwith- 
standing his heavy losses by the founder- 
ing of his ships, his first voyage was so 
lucrative that he had a large fortune left 
after paying to the Crown one-fourth of 
his profits. 

On learning that I greatly admired the 
magnificent altar piece of carved mahog- 
any, which still remained but slightly in- 
jured, in the ruins of the Dominican con- 
vent, the Archbishop asked me to bring 
it to the United States, as a present from 
him to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
whose diocese included Washington 
City, there to be placed in some Roman 
Catholic church. His hope was that it 
might serve to enlist the sympathies of 
the people of the United States for the 
protection of his flock against the bar- 
barians of Hayti. Captain Ward and En- 
gineer Archbold, of the Vixen, readily 
undertook its removal. We brought it 
safely to the Washington Navy Yard, 
where I turned it over to the Archbishop 
of Baltimore. It was a wonderful speci- 
men of the sculptor’s art. One peculiar- 
ity was that at a little distance and first 
sight the hundreds of carved roses all 
looked alike, but on close inspection no 
two were identical. There being no 
church in the diocese large enough for it, 
it was temporarily set up at Georgetown 
College, District of Columbia, where it 
overtopped the chimneys of a three-story 
brick building. 

The General Henneken, before men- 
tioned, was an Englishman, who had 
lived long on the island; had given much 
study to its early history and monu- 
ments, and had become a citizen of the 
Dominican Republic. He was an accom- 
plished gentleman, quiet in manner, and 
brave as a lion. To express this last 
idea more forcibly, I might say, as brave 
as Pedro Santana or Felipe Alfon. 

It was difficult to comprehend how 
two hundred men, armed only with 
machetes, could kill, capture and put to 
flight a well equipped army of seven 
thousand. I wished to see the battle 
ground. General Henneken went with 
me on a three days’ horseback trip to 
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show where the Haytians were en- 
trenched and their artillery planted; 
where Alfon and his one hundred men 
crossed the river and crept up to the 
Haytian left flank; and where he and 
Santana ‘attacked in front. From what 
was accomplished with the machete and 
desperate valor of the Dominicans at Las 
Carreras, one can more readily compre- 
hend how Gomez, Maceo, Garcia and 
other Cuban heroes, with the same 
weapon, drove the Spanish armies to take 
refuge in the fortified towns and trochas, 
leaving them masters of the open coun- 
try. 

Sir Robert Schomburgh was the Brit- 
ish Consul General; a scholar and scien- 
tist, standing in the same rank with Hum- 
boldt in German literature. A classmate 
and friend of Prince Albert, he accom- 
panied the Prince to England on his mar- 
riage to Queen Victoria. Through the 
Prince’s influence he was appointed to 
run “the Schomburgh Line,” so fre- 
quently mentioned of late in connection 
with the boundary question between Ven- 
ezuela and Great Britain. He was a de- 
lightful companion, and we were almost 
daily together in morning and afternoon 
horseback rides. As he was a Briton by 
adoption, I may say that he and I, 50 
years ago, began the entente cordiale now 
said to be ripening into an Anglo-Amer- 
ican alliance. 

One day a fleet appeared, manouvred 
and disappeared; came back next day and 
the next, but never near enough to make 
known with certainty the nationality. 
Mons. Place, the French Consul Gen- 
eral, said that he knew, for certain, that 
it was the Haytian fleet waiting for an 
army to arrive and unite in a bombard- 
ment of the citv by sea and land. Sir 
Robert Schomburgh also said that, by 
use of powerful glasses, he had ascer- 
tained that the mysterious fleet was Hay- 
tian. Consternation in the city was in- 
testified by an exaggerated estimate of 
the savagery of the foe, and the idea that 
both Consuls sympathized with that foe. 

I determined to prevent a bombard- 
ment, if possible. From the diplomatic 
point of view, I had grave doubts of the 
propriety of my action, but relied on its 
being approved by my government and 
the people, because it was in the interest 
of civilization and humanity. I called on 
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Senor Caminero and showed him my cre- 
dentials as Minister Plenipotentiary. I 
explained frankly that I was far from 
sure of the ratification of a treaty by the 
Senate, under present conditions, and 
doubted whether our executive would 
wish me to negotiate for a treaty which 
the Senate might reject. But in the faint 
hope of thereby preventing the threat- 
ened bombardment, I wished to open ne- 
gotiations at once. Then, if they would 
furnish me a vessel I would go out to the 
fleet and notify the admiral commanding 
that my negotiations could not be inter- 
rupted by a bombardment without grave 
offense to the United States Govern- 
ment. On my return I would meet the 
advancing army and give the same no- 
tice to the General in command. 

The Dominicans chartered a little 
Dutch schooner, from Curacao. When 
we got near enough to the fleet I recog- 
nized the Spanish, not Haytian, flag. 
When I went on board the flagship and 
gave my name, the Admiral received me 
with all Spanish courtesy, and said, 
“Senor Calderon (Spanish Minister at 
Washington) wrote to me that you were 
somewhere in these waters.” Then, ex- 
cusing himself for so doing, he went to 
his desk, took from a file a letter, glanced 
at it, and, returning to me, said: “Yes, 
ihat is the name.” Then he went on to 
offer me one of his ships to take me wher- 
ever I might wish to go or any dispatches 
I might wish to send. 

How Senor Calderon knew of my 
movements, I cannot say. -My supposi- 
tion is that my arrival in mid-summer at 
Havana, when the yellow fever was epi- 
demic, and more fatal than ever before 
known, was reported to him from Ha- 
vana. Perhaps, too, he may have had no- 
tice of my visits to the State Department 
and White House and _ conferences 
with the Secretary and President just be- 
fore my disappearance from Washing- 
ton. Putting these few facts together 
with the astuteness of an old diplomat, 
he may have thought them of sufficient 
importance to be made known to the Ad- 
miral commanding the West Indian 
flect. 

When I told him I was going back to 
the City of Sto. Domingo as I came, he 
insisted on my remaining on his ship to 
dine with him; that he would take me in, 
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as near as he could venture without pilot, 
and send me ashore. He explained that 
he had never been in those seas before, 
and had been surprised to learn that there 
was not on any of his ships a modern 
chart on which he could rely. He needed 
two pilots to remedy the want of charts. 
I promised to get them for him; for 
which he assured me that he, his ships, 
officers and crews, were all at my dis- 
posal. He was a very courteous gentle- 
man, and doubtless as brave as Cervera; 
for courtesy and courage are twin sis- 
ters. I regret that, from lapse of time 
and loss of papers during the late un- 
pleasantness between the States, I can 
not now recall his name. 

The President, Cabinet and chief men 
of the City had escorted me to the Dutch 
schooner at 2:30 a. m. They met me at 
the landing to escort me back to my 
lodgings. All recognized that I had 
proved myself their friend, and their grat- 
itude was unstinted. Two aged matrons 
stopped me for an embrazo; that is to say, 
a kiss on each cheek and a hug for each 
kiss. They let me go with the prayer, 
**Dios te guarda, hyo meo’’ (God keep 
thee, my son). Pretty girls presented 
bouquets, as I passed. They did not 
claim an embrazo, but without that the 
recompense was ample for the loss of a 
night’s sleep and the heroism of eating a 
good dinner in pleasant company on the 
flag ship of a Spanish admiral. As in 
most cases of yellow fever, there had been 
much fright without cause, and very little 
or no danger. 

Nevertheless the scare caused by 
Mons. Place’s suggestion of a Haytian 
bombardment might be a foreshadowing 
of what was then in contemplation and 
preparation by his Imperial Negro Ma- 
jesty, Faustin the First. He was known 
to be making great efforts to get together 
a navy. He might soon send another 
army, larger, better equipped and not so 
easily panic-stricken as the last. There 
might then be no Santana, Alfon or Hen- 
neken to lead in driving them back. 


Could even that triad of Mars, Castor 
and Pollux repeat the miracle they had 
performed at Azua, on the banks of the 
Ocoa? 

Talking one day with Caminero, Del- 
monte and Alfon, I said: “The problem 
presented by this island is white suprem- 
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acy with progressive civilization, or ne- 
gro domination with retrogression into 
barbarism.” 

Later the Archbishop, to whom this 
had been repeated, said to me: “You are 
right; but what is to be the solution? 
Spanish rule was harsh; but subjugation 
by Soulouque would be worse, a hun- 
dred, yes, a thousandfold. We might put 
ourselves again under the protection of 
Spain. But you, by your Monroe doc- 
trine, forbid that. Why do you play dog 
in the manger, and forbid an European 
government to do for us, for civilization 
and humanity, what you ought, but fail, 
to do yourselves ?” 

I made the best reply I could. The 
Arch Bishop was too good a Christian 
not to accept it politely and without 
showing that he thought it limped. I 
said that as an independent government 
they should find the solution by their own 
action and not by the intermeddling of a 
foreign government; and suggested a 
white immigration. 

Here was a new idea, a new hope. They 
seized it eagerly. But where were white 
imigrants to come from? How could 
they be induced to come? How to be 
brought? Then came much discussion 
of details. A plan was finally agreed on, 
offering great inducements to immi- 
grants and to capitalists to provide for 
their transporiation. Among the induce- 
ments to immigrants were: 

1. Freedom of religious worship. 

2. Full citizenship from date of oath 
of allegiance to the Dominican Republic. 

3. Exemption from taxes for a speci- 
fied term of years. 

4. Exemption from compulsory mili- 
tary service; with bounties and extra pay 
for volunteer service. 

I promised that as soon as I reached 
home, I would, with the approval of the 
President and Secretary, endeavor to or- 
ganize in the United States the Domini- 
can Immigration and Transportation 
Company. 

At last the Vixen came to take me to 
Port au Prince. The Germantown, Capt. 
Lowndes, and the Albany, Capt. Ran- 
dolph, accompanied us. At Port au 
Prince I learned from our consul, Mr. 
Usher, that our commerce with Hayti 
was burdened with differential duties on 
our shipping and products, aggregating 














a very large sum per annum, because of 
our refusal to recognize his Imperial Ne- 
gro Majesty, I will not now undertake to 
give the figures; but the sum as stated by 
the consul astonished me. 

The Haytian commisioner appointed to 
treat with me asked for time to examine 
into the claims. I replied that many of 
them were more than fifty years old; but 
as they were new to those then in office, 
I would grant the time asked, if the Hay- 
tiali government, as an evidence of sin- 
cerity and good faith, would sign a pro- 
tocol relieving our commerce from the 
burden of those differential charges. 
This was agreed to, and protocols ex- 
changed. 

We then returned to the city of Sto. 
Domingo, took on the altar piece, and 
with all the steam the Vixen could bear 
made for the Washington Navy Yard. 

I submitted the white immigration plan 
to Secretary Clayton and President Tay- 
lor. They heartily approved. I then laid 
it before Mr. George Law, of New York 
City. He agreed to take the presidency 
of the company and advance the neces- 
sary capital for a line of steamers from 
New York to Puerta Plata, on the north 
coast, and other ports to be agreed on. 

Then came President Taylor’s sudden 
death from fatigue and exposure to the 
sun in laying the corner stone of the 
Washington monument. Mr. Fillmore 
became president. Mr. Webster took Mr. 
Clayton’s chair in the State Department. 
I called on him and was very pleasantly 
received. When I mentioned San Do- 
mingo, he said that he was very busy just 
then; wanted to have a long talk with me 
on that subiect, when he was more at 
leisure; and invited me to breakfast with 
him next morning for that purpose. 

We sat long at the table after Mrs. 
Webster had excused herself. He 
listened, as [ thought approvingly, while 
I talked of sympathy for the Dominican 
whites, of the monstrosity of Soulouque 
dominating waters so nearly contiguous 
to our own, and of the Dominican Immi- 
gration and Transportation Company. I 
left, feeling assured that I had found in 
him as zealous an advocate of white su- 
premacy in the West Indies as Secretary 
Clayton or President Taylor. When I 
next saw him, without assigning any rea- 
son, he told me that he and President 
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Fillmore disapproved and would discour- 
age the white immigration scheme. When 
this change of policy was made known to 
Mr. Law, he said that he would gladly 
have taken the management of the enter- 
prise and advanced the required capital, 
the administration being favorable; but 
would not undertake it in face of the dis- 
approval and opposition. J never ascer- 
tained what influences operated on Mr. 
Webster and President Fillmore. From 
some casual remarks made by Mr. Hun- 
ter, chief clerk of the State Department, 
about the large interests of a Boston 
merchant in Hayti and his zealous par- 
tisanship for the negro emperor Soulou- 
que, I had reason to suspect that he had 
much to do with it. 

As scrupulous in his regard for treaty 
obligations, neutrality laws and _ the 
claims of Spain ,that other great soldier- 
president, Grant, was not more anxious 
than his predecessor, Taylor, to secure a 
naval station at Samana. His earnest and 
persistent efforts in that direction are too 
recent and wide known to require more 
comment. 

If President Taylor had lived to serve 
out his term of office, the subsequent his- 
tery of the Dominican Republic would 
have been very different from what it has 
been. A line of steamers would have giv- 
en frequent, regular and speedy commu- 
nication with the United States. An in- 
flux of white immigrants would have giv- 
en security from Haytian invasion and 
peace. With security and peace, some of 
the elements of progress, which have so 
rapidly developed our Western States, 
would have been turned to its richer soil 
and other greater sources of wealth. To- 
day, instead of a wilderness, it would have 
been one beautiful garden of the Hesper- 
ides,” 

P S.—Since the above was written I 
have seen several machetes brought re- 
cently from Cuba and Puerto Rico. They 
are very different:from the machetes of 
fifty years ago, with which Santana, Al- 
fon and Henneken with two hundred Do- 
minicans attacked and routed 7000 Hay- 
tians. They are twice as long and not 
so heavy in the back of the blade. A half 
century ago the machete was an agri- 
cultural implement. The greater length 
has been given to the modern machete 
for use as a military weapon. 
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DUTCHER. 


By EDWARD W. 


OES your memory run _ back 
© to the time long ago when 
spelling books were bound 
in board covers—the old old elemen- 
tary kind, with a picture of a 
boy in an apple tree, an old man 
throwing grass at him; which 
proved unavailing, when he was 
obliged to bring him down with 
stones and made to beg the old man’s 
pardon? And the moral: Where mild 
means do not serve to bring about the de- 
sired reformation, harsher measures must 
be used to compass the needed change ot 
heart? And the old Ruger’s arithmetic 
with the difficult example illustrated with 
a wood cut of a race between a hare and 
hound? If so, or if your experience aoes 
not date back to that era, yet grown to 
mature years, I want to tell you when 
you first “fell in love.” Why it is worded 
in that precipitate manner I have never 
been able to fathom, but conclude it is 
the opposite of “falling out” in a quar- 
rel. 

You were a boy at that time and at- 
tended school in the old log school house 
along with other urchins of an age rang- 
ing from ten to fourteen years. This 
“ragged beggar sunning” had rough 
board seats running. around next 
the wall, with the desk in front, 
so aptly described by Whittier in 
“School Days.” How rough and un- 
couth you were, thus warding off the 
possibility of being considered girlish. 
You disliked girls, as a rule—willing to 
tolerate them, may be, but as the boys 
say nowadays, you had no use for them. 
They were the objects of your teasing 
proclivities, one being about as homely, 
in your estimation, as another. 

In those days did you offer to carry 
their school books for them, or perform 
other little acts of kindness? Nothing of 
the kind is on record to your credit. If 
there was a boy of your acquaintance in- 
clined to show the girls of his age any 
favors, he only brought upon himself the 
obloquy of the other boys, and was 
thenceforth barred from going with them 
where there was any bravery to be dis- 
played. Your sister, if vou had one, 
could do nothing with you. A superior 


being, in your own estimation at least, 
you talked of pirates and robbers as if 
they were your playfellows. 

When called to the recitation seat you 
always managed to occupy a place farth- 
est from the girls of the class. You 
would strive to have the spelling lesson 
correct merely for the sake of keeping the 
little blue-eyed girl from leaving off at 
the head. What did you care? All girls 
had red hair, gray eyes and freckles, in 
your mental estimation. There was no 
place in your time, in all the twenty-four 
hours, for them. You were the embodi- 
ment of selfishness when it came to shar- 
ing with them any pleasure that came in 
your way. 

But one day your place in the class was 
taken by a new scholar and by some un- 
forseen providence in your favor, al- 
though you considered it a misfortune, 
there was a vacant seat on the girl’s side, 
which the teacher ordered you to take. 
There was a great rebellion in your breast 
with no alternative but to comply, which 
you did in a disdainful, skulking man- 
ner. Somehow your mind was diverted 
from your purpose to escape and you did 
not dare to glance over where the class 
of boys had gathered. You knew that 
they were ready to catch your eye, but 
you also knew what that meant, conse- 
quently you kept your guard, with every 
faculty armed to resist. The little girl 
who sat on your right seemcd to be shy 
of you, but when you mumbled half to 
yourself that you could not get the cor- 
rect answer to the example, she timidly 
whispered that you had multiplied 
wrong, and in pointing out the mischiev- 
ous figure, her hand touched yours. Why 
you glanced up at her you did not know, 
never will know, nor will she ever find 
out why she raised her eyes to yours at 
the same instant, only to flash them back 
to her book again. 

Have you ever forgotten the touch of 
that hand? Somehow ther was a magic 
in it which was new to you, and when 
your eyes met hers for but the hundredth 
part of a second, something sprang up in 
your breast and your heart beat a little 
faster and a queer sensation came in your 
throat. When the recitation was over 
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and she whispered softly, “I’m glad you 


got it, Jimmy,” you found yourself in 
your seat, but how you came there 
you did not know. “Your first im- 
pulse was to glance across to her seat, 
which you involuntarily did, only to 
catch the droop of her eyes, and a blush 
that told something all vague to you. 
When the school was dismissed and 
the boys went out with a whoop, you 


~were as boisterous as the rest, and came 


very near getting into a fight with Tom 
Fields when he called out, “O Jimmy’s 
in wid ’em, may be!” At home that 
night you were a little more gentle with 
the cat; in fact, you stroked its fur a long 


‘time over there in the corner. You also 


offered to show your sister how to get 
some of the examples for next day. You 
did not talk as much at the table as had 


‘been your custom, and your mother 


asked if you did not feel well. That 
night you did not get to sleep quite so 


‘easily as usual. A strange feeling crept 


over you as you half lost yourself, and 
your dreams were mixtures of “sums” 
and hands and “Jimmys,”’ with other 
things of a misty nature which the morn- 
ing did not let you forget. 

The next day you went to school with 


-a light heart, and with all the lessons at 


your tongue’s end. How disappointed 
you were to find that she was not there! 
It was a dull, uninteresting day for you, 
and the teasing of the boys made you ill- 
natured. You were very lonely, but 
hardly knew why. Some one reported 
that Mollie Brown was ill at home with 


-a severe cold. But you worried through 


the day some way, and through the fol- 
lowing night. how, it wouid be difficult 
to tell; but the morning came at last, and 
you could hardly wait for the school 
hour, it seemed so slow. 

About the first girl you met when the 
school house was reached was Mollie, 
who said “Good morning’ to you, and 
you replied with a “Hullo!” You would 
have said more, but the bell rang, as bells 
have a habit of doing, just at the wrong 
time. 

It is not necessary to relate how things 
went on, how her name seemed to you 


‘the jolliest you had ever heard; her hair 


the most perfect shade of auburn, ar- 


‘ranged so becomingly, with the least lit- 


tle wave as it fell across either temple. 


What a musical voice she had! And 
when she looked up and smiled it was 
more than a vision of dreams! Do you 
recall when you first “saw her home?” 
It was spelling school night, and what- 
ever words you missed you did not miss 
Mollie. As you walked along with her 
hand grasping the elbow of your coat 
sleeve, there were bothersome spaces of 
silence hard to fill. (And now you won- 
der!) Although her home was a mile 
away, the distance was so short that night 
vou thought she had made a mistake 
when she said: “Well, mamma is waiting 
for me. Good night, Jimmy!” 

On your way home alone you cast fear 
to the winds, feeling a brave responsibil- 
ity for something, you knew not what. 
You were happy in thinking of the 
strange possibilities that might come to 
pass. A sweet song was in your heart 
night and day. The dusty weeds by the 
roadside grew roses, and the little log 
house where Mollie dwelt was “Castle 
Beautiful.” How well you recall the 
first party to which you were invited 
about this time. It was a “first come 
first served” affair, and you were there 
early, only too glad to find her there. 
That made it right for you to see her 
home when the time came. There was a 
game called “drop the handkerchief,” 
and when your turn came you chose the 
fat girl, who stood next to Mollie, to 
ward off suspicion. She ran twenty 
times around the circle and gave it up. 
When it was ruled that you must 
try it again, Mollie caught you in 
going around twice. Then exerybody 
accused you, and the fat girl did 
not speak to you again that evening! 
After that you made it a point to slight 
Mollie several times, but an explanation 
was made subsequently, which was not 
necessary, for she knew. 

When Valentine day came, this is what 
Mollie found in her book: 


“FE-ven as the pearls that deck the sea, 
Dearest Mollie do I love thee!” 


On the following morning this was 
found in yours: 


“Could I but read the distant stars, 
I would unfold their brilliant leaves, 
And learn whate’er the truth might be— 
If flattering hope my heart deceives. 
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If each fair dream of future bliss, 
That rises when | think of thee, 
Must melt like fame-wreaths that repose 
At midnight on a sleeping sea!” 


Whatever Mollie thought of your lines, 
her words to you were the most intense 
and soul stirring. The sentiment was so 
fine that to fully comprehend it, would 
have been sacrilege! There was a loity 
thought in it, far beyond the ability of 
any Other girl in the school to portray! 

But, after all, there was something 
holy and heavenly about it—your first 
love. If heaven is love, there will never 
be more than that you first experienced. 
The sunsets were so beautiful and the 
mornings so delightful! 

Flowers sprang up where you had not 
seen them before. In fact, you had not 
noticed before how fair the world was, 
and with what exquisite taste things had 
been arranged. Your thoughts were cen- 
tered in one spot and there was one face 
ever before you which ever way you 
turned. You loved your mother with a 
tender devotion and you were extremely 
kind to your sister, only wishing for the 
opportunity to do some little act of kind- 
ness, and all because there was a pres- 
ence ever beside you, unseen, silent and 
lovable! 


After a time changes came and circum- 
stances brought about partings. ‘The 
world grew wider as manhood possessed 
you, and the boyhood home seemed nar- 
row and void of ambition’s needs. You 
looked out beyond the face, but still 
clung to the hopes it gave. You spoke 
to her of your thoughts and she turned 
her face away that you might not see the 
tears. And then smiling through them, 
she said: ‘“Good-bye—Jimmy—” and 
then you kissed her speech into silence, 
and went! Hard though it was, it came 
al! too true one day, and you found your- 
self miles away, amid new scenes, of 
which you wrote with all the tenderness 
of a girl. You do not recall how you got 
along through the struggle, but new 
fields opened before you, new faces were 
not unattractive, others came across your 
path, and one day you actually forgot to 
write! There was music in other voices 
and songs, and light in other eyes. Then 
the letters were made briefer, grew less 
frequent—a week—two weks between, a 
promise to do better—upbraidings, then 
silence! 

Tender thoughts go back still of what 
might have been, but the poet’s words 
are exemplified: 

“Whom first we love, you know, we 
seldom wed!” 


WHO KNOWS? 


Who knows but what the tender word, 
The handshake—or, perchance the kiss 
Bestowed on yon poor shrinking soul, 
May be the gentle benison that lifts 

Its dimming eve to a higher goal? 


Who knows but what that timely act, 
That gracious smile so freely given, 
May prove to be the beacon light 
That turns some sinful stumbling feet 
Into the path that leads to right? 


Who knows but in that last dark hour 
When we, to our earthly end, draw nigh, 
Some kindly spirit may clasp our hand, 
And, as we did to that weary soul, 


Lead us up to the better land? 
—Norman H. Crowell. 
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THE FRENCH OPERA COMPANY. 

‘The impression seems to be prevalent 
throughout the country that no dramatic 
or operatic production can be successful 
until it has been approved by New York 
audience and critiques; but every fall 
there comes to New Orleans, straight 
from Paris, a company whose vocation 
it is to sing grand French opera. Some- 
thing like fifty years ago, the French 
Opera Company invaded New York at 
the close of their engagement in the 
Crescent City; but the result was not 
such as to justify a second experiment, 
so since that time they have invariably 
returned to Paris after their season in 
the Southern city. 

After all these years, they have decided 
to again tempt the fates; but this time 
in St. Louis. Monsieurs Charley and 
Durieu will bring their aggregation to St. 
Louis immediately after the carnival, for 
a two weeks’ engagement; and if the plan 
is successful, we are promised a full 
month in 1900. 

This company has created a profound 
sensation in New Orleans, where it has 
produced the grandest of grand operas 
during a season of over three months. 
The season to be inaugurated in St. 
Louis wili have as a main feature, a 
change of opera at every performance. 
The repertoire will be given from the fol- 
lowing list of operas: “La Juive”, “The 
Huguenots”, “The Prophet’,““Tannhau- 
ser”, “The Queen of Sheba”, “La Navar- 
raise”, “La Africaine’’, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana”, “Robert the Devil’, “Faust”, 
“Sigurd”, ““La Vivandiere”, “Barbier de 
Seville’, etc. 

“THE REV. GRIFFITH DAVENPORT.”’ 

“The Rev. Griffith Davenport,” a new 
play in five acts by James A. Hearne, was 
produced January 31 at the Herald 
Sauare Theatre. The drama is founded 
on Helen H. Gardner’s novel, “An Un- 
official Patriot,” and is a splendid work of 
art, magnificent in construction and of 
telling force. 

The story begins at the home of Rev. 
Griffith Davenport, a Virginia Methodist 
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circuit rider, in 1860. The preacher has 
inherited slaves but becoming convinced 
that it is wrong, he resolves never to buy 
or sell a human being. Bradley, a neigh- 
boring planter, in order to pay a gam- 
bling-debt, decides to sell John,one of his 
slaves, who is the husband of Sallie, a 
slave of Mr. Davenport’s, to a man from 
New Orleans. Sallie pleads with the 
preacher to buy John, and prevent the 
threatened separation. At first he refuses 
on the plea that it would be a violation of 
his principles either to buy or sell any 
human being: but finally at the request 
of Mrs, Davenport, he yields and pays 
the $600 for John. In this scene, appears 
Squire Nelson driving two negroes in 
chains. Jack, for whom the Squire paid 
$1500, has rebelled. 

Davenport grows more and more de- 
cided in his anti-slavery views and his 
neighbers finally call in a body and re- 
monstrate with him; but all to no pur- 
pose—he resolves to free every slave he 
owiis, and does so. The slaves however, 
refuse to accept the proferred freedom, 
and destroy the papers which gave them 
their liberty, as they in common with the 
majority of the negroes of the period 
have a contempt for a “free nigger.” 

At this moment Nelson's slave Jack, 
rushes into the room pursued by his mas- 
ter with drawn revolver, and Jack rather 
than be taken, cuts his own throat. 

Then comes the election of Abraham 
Lincoln and the knowledge that Daven- 
port has voted for him. He is warned by 
his neighbors to leave the country or his 
house will be burned down over his 
head, and so he goes to Washington 
resolved to remain neutral during the 
conflict which is now inevitable. 

A year and a half later the Union 
Army are in sore straits, without either 
accurate maps or competent guides, and 
Lincoln orders Davenport to act in the 
latter capacity for the Union forces, 
which after considerable hesitation, he 
finally consents to do. 

He leads the boys in blue within a few 
miles of his old home. Here he learns 
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that his two sons have been married, one 
is a confederate soldier and the other 
wears a uniform of blue. Eventually the 
preacher is taken captive by a Confed- 
erate force under command of his son 
and is hurried to Libby Prison to prevent 
him from being hung as a spy. The last 
act closes with the preacher bidding fare- 
well to his od wife on the porch of his 
own home; and he sings to her the songs 
of other and brighter days as he folds 
her to his heart in a last long embrace. 


“ZAZA.” 

One of the most conspicuous New 
York successes this season is Mrs. Les- 
lie Carter’s production of “Zaza,” a play 
in five acts, adapted from the French by 
David Belasco. 

Mrs. Carter is invariably successful in 
whatever she presents, particularly so in 
New York and the S. R. O. sign is in 
evidence at every performance of “Zaza,” 
notwithstanding the fact that the theme 
is old. 

Zaza is a girl of humble origin, hav- 
ing been raised by a drunken aunt, and 
taught to sing by Cascart, a strolling mu- 
sician. The play opens with Zaza 
and Cascart at a concert hall at St. 
Etienne. Here she meets Bernard Du- 
frene, a gentleman, and these two repre- 
sentatives of the extremes of society 
promptly become desperately enamored 
of each other; and in the second act we 
find them living together in a little cot- 
tage in the forest. 

Zaza’s love for Dufrene brings out all 
that is good in her nature and she earn- 
estly endeavors to bring herself up to his 
level, and make herself more worthy of 
his love. Here Cascart finds her, and fail- 
ing in his efforts to lure her back to her 
old life, he tells her that Dufrene has a 
wife in Paris. Zaza, beside herself with 
grief, rage, and jealousy, resolves to visit 
the home of her paramour and make his 
wife as miserable as she is herself. 

The next scene finds Zaza in a room in 
Dvirene’s house, awaiting the return of 
the wife. Before the arrival of Madame, 
Bernard’s little daughter enters the room 
and talks to Zaza with the innocent 
frankness of childhood ; so that her heart 
becomes softened, and she sacrifices her 
revenge for the sake of his child and 
leaves the house without seeing Madame. 

The next scene is again in the cottage 


at St. Etienne, where Zaza tells Dufrene 
of her visit to Paris. Bernard flies into 
a rage and, with brutal words, makes her 
understand the difference between the 
wife and the mistress, whereupon, Zaza 
orders him to leave her presence forever. 

A year later Zaza has become famous, 
having returned to the stage, and Ber- 
nard, who has returned from America 
where he has been with his wife, again 
tries to win her. He offers to leave his 
family—make any sacrifice—if she will 
only return to him; but Zaza sends him 
back to the child on whose account she 
had first renounced him. 

OLGA NETHERSOLE. 

Olga Nethersole has not acted in New 
York for several seasons, but reappeared 
recently, at Wallack’s Theatre in that 
city, in the new poetical drama called 
“The Termagant,” which was written for 
her by the author of “Rosemary.” We 
would judge from the verdict of the New 
York press, that St. Louis theatre goers 
have a treat in store for them when Miss 
Nethersole produces this play at the 
Olympic Theatre in March. Miss Neth- 
ersole’s acting of the title role is said to 
be most artistic and effective, and in de- 
picting the alterations of temper and ten- 
deraess, this clever littke woman gave 
evidence of her unusual versatility. The 
stage settings are artistic, and the cos- 
tumes elaborate, but her support is said 
to be, not quite up to the mark. 

The story of the play deals with the 
iove affairs of Beatrix of Moya, nick- 
named the “Termagant”, on account of 
her violent temper. She,like a great many 
others whom we meet every day, affects 
to sccff at all tender emotions, but in se- 
cret cherishes a deep love for Roderigo 
the explorer. 

After his return from his voyage, 
Roderigo, in his haste to pay suit 
to Beatrix, appears before her all “tat- 
tered and torn’, ‘unshaven and un- 
shorn’, and Beatrix, disgusted with his 
appearance, repulses his attentions and 
orders him away. The explorer, how- 
ever, is not to be dismissed so easily, and 
realizing the mistake he had made, with 
the assistance of Nicolo, endeavors to 
make himself more presentable and at- 
tractive. Later Beatrix reappears and 
failing to recognize the doughty explorer 
in his fresh attire, confesses that she real- 
lv cares for Roderigo, whereupon he dis- 
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closes his identity; but instead of bring- 
irg the strange creature to his arms as 
he expected, this sends her away again 
in another mad burst of temper. Roder- 
igo evidently believed that “faint heart 
never won a fair lady” and is finally re- 
warded by the return of the Termagant 
and her acknowledgment oi her love for 
him. 

At this point another story of love and 
jealously comes into the play. Felipa, 
the wife of Gazman, who is away at the 
wars, is in love with Garcia, and has been 
wronged by him. When Roderigo dis- 
covers her unfaithfulness to her husband, 
he thinks the only thing he can do is to 
save her from public disgrace. While en- 
gaged in the good work, the Termagant 
suspects that he is in love with Felipa 
and her jealously is increased by Garcia, 
who thinks at last he sees a chance to 
win her for himself. Failing in this he 
murders Roderigo and escapes’ with 
Felipa. Beatrix then comes to the tardy 
conclusion that she has misjudged her 
lover, and sends a band of minstrels to 
search for him, and in the mean time pre- 
pares a magnificent celebration at the 
palace. The courtiers return bearing the 
lifeless body of Roderigo, and she, over- 
cone with grief, kills herself with the poi- 
son contained in a ring worn by the dead 
hero. 


“THE GREAT RUBY.’’ 


The scenery to be used in Augustine 
Daly’s production of “The Great Ruby,” 
is of such dimensions that there is only 
one theatre in New York having a stage 
at all adequate for the proper mounting 
of the play. The second act requires a 
depth of seventy feet, and for the baloon 
scene, the stage must sink twenty feet. 

The theatre was crowded to the doors 
at the initial performance at Daly’s The- 
atre on February oth, and the story of the 
play reads like that of a sensational novel. 
It is a return to melodrama, and it is most 
gratifying to learn that the public taste 
has again turned toward this romantic 
and artistic form of entertainment. A 
few years ago it seemed that the theatre 
was to be turned over again to the froth- 
iest sort of entertainment but like all fads 
and fashions, buffoonery will in future be 
conspicuous by its absence, and the ro- 
mantic actor in the good old fashioned, 
melodrama will again occupy the boards. 


STAGE CENSORS. 

There seems to be a demand for a cen- 
sor on the stage in New York City. How 
strong the demand is, we cannot judge 
at this dustance, but it exists and it is 
possible that such an office will be cre- 
ated; and we certainly think that it 
should be created. It seems that most of 
the plays which have succeeded in New 
York this season have been of the risque 
erder. If we can judge from the news- 
paper comments, Orange Blossoms, 
which was stopped by the police in New 
York two years ago, was not so bad as 
a number of plays which are attracting 
considerable attention as weli as patron- 
age from the better classes, and at the 
best theatres. For instance, “Zaza’’ is 
based solely upon vice and is strongest 
where it is most unwholesome. One of 
the New York papers says that it has the 
strength of “Camille” and “Sappho,” 
with less of suggestion and more of bold- 
ness.” The “Conquerors,” which was 
hooked for a two weeks’ engagement in 
St. Louis last fall, is another drama of 
this order and played to empty benches 
in this city. Another that is suggestive, 
is the “Telephone Girl,” and “The Tur- 
tle” is said to be the worst of the lot; 
and so we might go on and enumerate 
if we had time and space. 

While it is true that these plays truth- 
fully depict a certain phase of real life, it 
is a phase which the stage had better 
leave alone, and of which our wives and 
sisters had better remain in ignorance. 
No good can come of a play when it of- 
fers as it’s chief elements, jealousy, re- 
venge and evil. We are not speaking 
from the standpoint of the clergy, nor is 
it our desire to enter upon a wholesale 
denunciation of the stage; but we cannot 
believe that the class of plays recently in 
vogue in New York can have a healthy or 
beneficial effect. They surpass anything 
known of the theatre in modern times and 
heavy hands should be laid upon their in- 
ventors and promoters. 


THE LOCAL DRAMA. 


Unquestionably the local theatre cal- 
endar for March is the best of the season. 
As is always the case there are several 
new productions and some cld favorites. 

Olga Nethersole is the first attraction 
at the Olympic, in “The Termagant,” 
“The Second Mrs. Tanquary,” and her 
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THE PLAYERS. 


old repertoire which is always popular 
in the chief city of the Midland. 

The reception accorded Stuart Robson 
on the occasion of his last visit to our 
city, was anything but flattering to that 
veteran actor; and we are surprised to 
learn that he will return to the Olympic 
Theatre in March. Last season Mr. Rob- 
soi produced “The Jucklings” at the 
Century Theatre but met with a chilling 
frost. He returned to us this season with 
“The Meddler,” but this was accorded 
no more cordial a reception than “The 
Jucklings.” That Mr. Robson is an act- 
or of marked ability there is no doubt; 
but these two plays were hardly suited 
to him, or he to them, if you prefer; but 
we ieel assured that St. Louis will never 
weary of seeing him in “The Comedy of 
Errors,” “The Henrietta,” or “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” 

Following Robson at the Olympic is 
“On and Off” with May Lambert in the 
cast. This delightful comedy was here 
last season, but returns this time with 
new jokes and new songs. The “On and 
Off” company has a corner on Mays. 
There is May Lambert, May Buckley and 
May Gailagher in the cast, and when the 
stage manager calls May there is a rush 
from all three. 

* * * 

The offerings at the Century Theatre 
for the current month are possibly even 
betier than those at the Olympic. Clay 
Clement begins the month with an old 
play and a new one. He produced the 
“New Dominion” here last season and it 
was well received. This time he returns 
with “A Southern Gentleman,” also a 
comedy drama, added to his repertoire. 
Clement is a rising actor of the younger 
school and his new play has been pro- 
nounced good wherever it has been pre- 
sented. 

Another favorite of yesterday, Jeffer- 
son De Angeles, comes to us this sea- 
son in a new opera “The Jolly Musket- 
eers.” De Angeles is one whom we never 
tire of seeing, and we are always more 
than glad when we hear that he is to pay 
us another visit. 

Following the Jolly Musketeers is De 
Wolf Hopper in the Charlatan. We clip 


the following from the “Mirror” which 
expresses our sentiments to a T. 
And the cheeriest art, 
Outrageously funny, though proper, 
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Find the quaintest of all— 
The exceedingly tall, 
Delightful, ridiculous Hopper 


“He that makes people laugh, 
Is more noble by half 
Than is the glum tragic tiptopper, 
And the laugh that is best, 
And the jolliest jest, 
Are those of the humorous Hopper.” 
Last season Julia Arthur appeared at 
the Century Theatre in “A Lady of Qual- 
ity,” and though she was well received 
we think she was hardly accorded the 
patronage she deserved; and we trust she 
will meet with a more cordial reception 
when she returns to us in March. Miss 
Arthur is undoubtedly one of the most 
able and finished actress on the Ameri- 
can stage. She deserves to succeed and 
unquestionably will triumph finally. 
tk ak a 
The bookings for the month of March 

at the Columbia Theatre indicate that 
some splendid attractions of fashionable 
vaudeville will be presented by Managers 
Salisbury and Tate, for the amusement of 
the large clientele of vaudeville lovers 
which that house enjoys. The manage- 
ment announce that it is their aim to 
present each week one or more features 
which are so distinctly novel, and so 
much above the average of vaudeville 
acts, as to be alone worth the price of ad- 
mission ;and we believe they are succeed- 
ing, judging from some of the attrac- 
tions offered for the month of March, a 
partial list of which is appended here- 
with. Some of the most prominent are 
Felix Morris, the well known English 
comedian: Alice Atherton, she of the in- 
fectious laugh; Charles W. Bowser and 
company in the clever comedy, “A Chi- 
cago Drummer’; Marshall P. Wilder, the 
famous veconteur and humorist, the ac- 
knowledged leader in his peculiar line of 
work; and Krause and Rosa, singing 
comedians, who give presentations rang- 
ing from operati¢ airs to impersonations 
of dusky-hued and tow-headed pickanin- 
nies in wooden shoes who sing fa- 
miliar and tuneful “coon songs.” There 
is also J. H. Stoddard, one of the legiti- 
mates who has gone in for vaudeville re- 
cently, and assisted by Mrs. Raymond 
will present a comedy sketch which is 
said to be very meritorious. Batty’s bears, 
and the cat, dog, and monkey exhibi- 
tions, are so popular with the little folks, 

















JULIA ARTHUR, IN “A LADY OF QUALITY." 
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that the management have engaged 
Howards ponies, whose performance is 
of the same grade of novelty. 

A novelty which has been introduced 
during the past month is the establish- 
ment of the Columbia Theatre Comedy 
Company, a carefully selected organiza- 
tion on the principle of the stock com- 
pany, which presents one good comedy 
each week, with special scenery and 
elaborate stage setting and effects. The 
Company is the Salisbury Stock Com- 
pany which has just closed a notably suc- 
cessful season of thirty-five weeks at Mil- 
waukee and includes May Louise Aigen, 
Adele Block, Eleanor Robson, Benjamin 
Howard, Francis Byrns, fohn Dailey 
Murphy, and Earl Sterling: under the 
direction of Richard Baker. The estab- 
lishment of a permanent comedy com- 
pany in connection with vaudeville is a 
new departure, and it is impossible to say 
or to form any idea, what will be the out- 
come of the venture. As we go to press, 
this company has given only one per- 
formance but if we can judge from the re- 
ception accorded them by the public on 
that occasion, it will become one of the 
leading and most popular features of this 
very popular play house. 

* * * 

The Imperial stock company continues 
to be popular, but the personnel of the 
company is not quite up to the standard 
which Messrs. Jannopoulo and Gumpertz 
announced would always be maintained. 
This is not meant, as a sweeping asser- 
tion,to include all the members of the 
company at the present time; but we do 
say that while there are some able and 
efficient people in the cast, there are not 
so many as formerly. They are giving 
good healthy bills, however, and they are 
well staged. 

* * 

Manager Giffen of the Grand Opera 
House, has certainly made some radical 
changes and marked improvements since 
he took charge a month ago. Few man- 
agers attempt to produce such a play as 
“An Enemy to the King,” and others 
which he has in prospect for the 
near future, not alone on account 
of the royalty which he must pay 
the author, but because it requires 
most elaborate stage settings. The 


public should appreciate the efforts, that 
are made along this line and accord the 
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Graid their hearty support and patron- 
age. 
ni aK aK 
Last but not least among the good 
things offered for March is the Ellis Op- 
era Company with Melba and Alvarez 
as the drawing cards. There will only 
be one performance ,and the Music Hall 
will undoubtedly be filled to its utmost 
capacity on that occasion. 


STAGE NOTES. 

_ Viola Allen, who is starring as Gloria 
Quale in “The Christian’, -will remain 
several weeks longer at the Garden The- 
atre, New York. 

K aK a 
Sir Heury Irving is undergoing treat- 
ment for old age by electrical appliances 
at the hands of Dr. Julius Althaus, of 

ILondon. The current is applied at the 
base of the brain and the center of the 
forehead. It is said that his condition 
at present is pitiable indeed. 

ok *K ok 


Grace Rutter has left Hoyt’s “A Day 
and a Night” company and has signed 
with Daniei Frohman. 

James O'Neill! will present “The Mus- 
keteers,” Sidney Grundy’s version of the 
“Three Guardsmen,” at the Broadway 
Theatre on March 13th. There will be 
over one hundred people in the cast. 

* * * 


Another company will start out short- 
ly to play “The Turtle” in the eastern 
cities. 

ok co SS 

Helen Robertson, who was formerly a 
member of the Grand Opera House stock 
company during Col. Hopkin’s regime, 
has made a hit in the “Rev. Griffith Da- 
venport.” 

* aK ok 

The stage upon the stage has been a 
frequent occurrence in new plays this 
season. : 

* * ok 

Marie Wainwright is said to be a win- 
ner in Texas, where she has had immense 
audiences. 

ok ok °K 

Maude Adams broke all records at the 
National, Washington, D. C., last week. 
The receipts went over $14,000, and this 
when everything and everybody was 
frozen up. 
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It is said that Mabel Fenton Ross is 
tired of acting, and is anxious to retire 
from the stage. 

OK * ok 

“Nathan Hale” is drawing crowded 
houses to the Knickerbocker Theatre 
nightly, and at every performance Mr. 
Goodwin and Miss Elliott are given cur- 
tain calls. 

ok x a 

Miss Julia Arthur, whose season in 
New York closed rather suddenly, is re- 
ported to have said that “New York 
wants only rag-time plays.” Miss Ar- 
thur, or rather her lawyer, denies that she 








MARIE BURROUGHS. (Photo by Morrison.) 
ever made any such aspersion upon the 
tastes of New York playgoers. One could 
almost forgive her if she had made such 
a remark, for it is not without some foun- 
dation. It is a fact that when Miss Ar- 
thur produced Shakespeare, she played 
to comparatively empty benches. Per- 
haps the reason for this was that her sup- 
port was so poor. It is very difficult to 


make stars understand that they should 
shine in a firmament, and not in a little 
-cloud all by themselves. 

* * * 


“The Sowers,” a new play in rehearsal 
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at the Lyceum, in New York, has only 
two women characters; they have been 
allotted to Mary Mannering and Helda 
Speng. 

a * * 

Here is what Mrs. Leslie Carter says 
of lier new play, “Zaza”: “In French the 
play is unpresentable. Zaza remains bad 
to the end. But in Mr. Belasco’s trans- 
lation Zaza is transformed by her love 
and by the appeal which the child makes 
to her latent goodness. She _ reforms. 
She leaves the man who has so cruelly 
deceived her and tries to lead a new life. 
The difference between her and Camille? 








wines DE WOLF HOPPER. 
It is this: Camille knows better; Zaza 
does not. Camille is badness idealized; 
poor Zaza is only a woman throughout 
her stormy history.” 

a * * 


Charles Coghlan will produce his new 
drama of the French Revolution at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre on April roth. 


* * * 

Richard Mansfield began his Boston 
engagement with Katherine Grey as 
Roxane. Maragret Anglin is appearing 
in “The Musketeers” at the Broadway 
Theatre. 
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between the brave man and ihe 

coward. The one who, under cer- 
tain conditions, appears brave, un- 
der other conditions often shows all 
the “hall marks” of a coward. | 
have heard one spoken of in awed 
whispers: “What a brave man! Doesn’t 
know what fear is.”” Brave? Nonsense. 
The average house fly doesn’t know what 
fear is, but no one ever accused her of 
bravery. It is the man who not only 
knows what fear is but feels it, yet stands 
doggedly facing that fear because some. 
one once coined those little words— 
honor—duty’—who is the truly brave 
man. The man who possesses physicial 
or moral courage only will be brave or 
cowardly according to circumstance; ihe 
man who has both—ah! he and no other 
is the hero. 

Have you ever known one who could 
stand camly, even joyfully, amid popping 
six-shooters and flying lead and yet 
whose fear of death, when on his sick 
bed, was pitiful? Or the one who had 
the courage to uphold his convictions in 
the face of a world’s ridicule and who 
was afraid of the dark? I once knew 
a man who, single handed, fought all 
one day with a band of “Rustlers” and 
in the end beat them off and saved his 
stock. He told me afterwards that he 
wished that they had done for him, be- 
cause, when he dragged himself home, he 
had fallen exhausted upon the floor and 
the blood from his wounds had ruined 
their one carpet—the pride of his wife’s 
heart. 

Then there was Juan Trujillo, who 
smoked cigarettes and made sport of the 
amateur surgeon who, with a sheath knife 
and carpenter’s saw was having a bad 
time amputating the leg that was crushed 
when Juan fainted away from fright and 
fell down the shaft because he thought he 
saw the ghost of a miner that was killed 
there months before. I might go on al- 


>: is not always easy to distinguish 


most indefinitely enumerating such in- 
stances; but that is not my purpose, for 
this is to be the story of two men as to 
whose bravery you must judge for vour- 


self. 


OF DEATH. 


By W. OAKLEY STOUT. 


Not one of the ten thousand inhabit- 
ants of Lake Valley doubted Tim Lan- 
non’s bravery. If the action of this tale 
had taken place six months before, I 
should have been forced to say—not one 
of the five hundred inhabitants; if two 
years later, my census would have per- 
force suffered a still greater reduction,for 
Lake Valley was at very near the apex 
of its great silver boom. The Rio Grande 
narrow gauge had, day after day, dumped 
its loads of human freight upon that des- 
ert, the hideousness of which no one 
seemed to see, because, blinded by the 
white glint of the metal which feverish 
hands tore from the seemingly inexhaust- 
able store held in this hip-pocket of the 
earth. The once white-topped cruising 
wagon still crawled like the links of an 
endless chain toward this sprocket wheel 
which would soon send the links again 
trailing through the sand and dust of the 
New Mexican desert toward some other 
center which would in turn hurry them 
on—truly an endless, ever moving chain. 
Ever moving, because it is so hard for 
the baser metal to live quietly and peace- 
fully in the presence of the precioyis metal 

Every available spot in the vicinity of 
Lake Valley had its tent or ‘““dobe” and 
ten thousand excited human beings al- 
most succeeded in awakening the pioneer 
“Greaser” from his natural comatose con- 
dition. Not one of those ten thousand 
doubted the bravery of Tim Lannon. 
Three men, with reputations to sustain, 
had, at different times, questioned Tim’s 
courage: In each case, after twenty-four 
hours, my statement would still hold 
good. Since the passing of those three, 
no one had cared to hint that perhaps 
somewhere in this wicked world lived one 
who was Tim’s equal. He had come to 
the camp with a reputation, and that rep- 
utation did not suffer any after the day 
that he stood by his mortally wounded 
prospecting partner and, by what seemed 
a miracle, lugged him into camp with a 
score of Apache devils at his heels. He 
might easily have escaped himself and 
his partner begged him to do so, but Tim 
swore that if his partner couldn’t stake 
out his last claim with his hair on, they’d 
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pass in their checks together. So Tim’s 
bravery was never successfully question- 
ed until the day “His Nibs” drifted into 
camp. 

That morning the usual crowd was 
gathered around the platform as the Rio 
Grand puffed in. As a matter of course 
Tim was there to stamp the new arrivals 
with his mark of approval or disapproval 
and to indulge his wit at their expense 
and for the gratification of his friends. 
His Nibs was the last to leave the train. 
His Nibs was not the name of the young 
fellow who stood for a moment on the 
platform of the car, but “His Nibs” he 
became before his foot rested upon Lake 
Valley soil. The name with which a 
man was christened counted for little in 
that western country. If the new comer 
had not already blotted out his former 
identity by assuming a name that bore 
little semblance to the one under which 
he had traveled in other climes, the com- 
munity, into which he amalgamated him- 
self was not slow in remedying the over- 
sight, and Mr. Rich of New York and 
Mr. Brown of Denver, soon became 
“Squint-Eyed Pete” and “Nine-Spot 
Joe,” of Lake Valley. 

Tim was not very set in his opinion of 
men or deeds. As long as the man inter- 
fered not with him or his reputation, Tim 
was not apt to interfere with the man. 
As for deeds, few actions troubled his 
mind unless the action happened to be 
toward the hip; even that affected the 
originator more seriously than Tim, as 
witnessed several mounds on the slope 
back of the camp. There was one type 
cf man, or rather “thing”—looking 
through Tim’s eyes—that he would not 
abide. This man, thing—or whatever you 
choose to call it—was what Tim dubbed 
a “dood.” One could wear the shinging- 
est of silk hats and the biggest of dia- 
monds in his shirt front and Tim might 
never even notice him, but let another 
commit the unpardonable sin of appear- 
ing in Lake Vallev in what Tim consid- 
sidered “dood duds,” and the sooner 
shook the dust of the camp from his feet. 
the better for him. Several “correct” 
Easterners had come to Lake Valley’ in 
search of wealth and had gone hence in 
quest of peace. 

His Nibs was unquestionably the most 
pronounced type of the species that had 


yet attempted to grace Lake Valley with 
his immaculate presence; and he had no 
sooner reached the platform than all eyes 
turned toward him and back again to 
Tim, while every one held his breath, 
awaiting the move that he knew was sure 
to follow. His Nibs had scarcely placed 
his grips upon the platform before Tim 
was at his side: He touched his hat re- 
spectfully and gave the young man a 
most effusive welcome to the camp, tell- 
ing him how delighted the citizens would 
be to iearn of his arrival, and begging to 
be allowed the honor of assisting him 
with his baggage. 

The young fellow was somewhat taken 
aback by the courtesy of this total strang- 
er, but never before having been in a 
mining camp, and having read of the 
rough western hospitality, he accepted the 
courtesy in the spirit in which he imag- 
ined it had been offered. He thanked 
Tim, saying that he would carry his lug- 
gage himself, but would indeed be grate- 
ful if Tim would show him to the hotel. 

The young fellow’s polished manner 
only made Tim despise him the more, and, 
as they walked toward the camp, Tim 
winked slyly to the crowd that followed 
not so near as to spoil the game but near 
enough to see the fun. 

“Ye'll find the country a bit rough af- 

ter your life of ease in the East, I reck- 
on. 
This was Tim‘s usual perfunctory re- 
mark, and was intended to, and hitherto, 
always had, drawn out the victim and led 
up to some good climax. 

The heart of His Nibs had warmed 
with gratitude toward this rough man, 
who—without any reason whatever, he 
thought—was attempting to give him a 
warm welcome into this unknown coun- 
try. He told Tim that he was not afraid 
of its roughness. That, from what he 
had already experienced, he knew that 
its roughness meant warmth, just as the 
polish of the east stood for coldness. 

Tim didn‘t know just how to take this 
speech. It was different from the usual 
reply, and rather phazed him, but only 
for a minute. 

“Yer right about it‘s being a warm 
country,” he said, “altogether too warm 
for a good many. But we’re glad to see 
you—very glad. Reckon there wouldn’t 
be no one gladder less it might be them 
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bank erficials back east, hey?” His Nibs 
locked at Tim questioningly. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but I 
don’t think I quite understand you.” 

Tim was encouraged. “Oh, I was just 
thinking thet we’d hate ter have ye go 
back a blamed sight worse than you’d 
hate ter go back.” 

His Nibs began to think that his new 
friend nad mistaken him for someone ex- 
pected ; then he noticed, for the first time, 
the following crowd, and caught the wink 
Tin: tipped them, and it was all clear to 
him. A light came into his usually mild 
blue eyes such as had flashed there dur- 
ing his college days when the ball had 
been passed to him for the play that was 
to mean defeat or victory for his varsity 
team. The play in which he knew that 

- everything depended upon his pluck and 
skill. ‘hose who had known him on the 
gridiron knew what that light meant. 
Tim didn’t. 


Tim was beginning to grow impatient. 
None of his sallies had brought about the 
expected climax. He knew what the fol- 
lowing crowd expected; he also knew 
that to disappoint them would not add to 
his reputation. He had one shot left that 
had never failed to find its mark when 
ail the rest had over or under shot. He 
fired it. It was a very clever thrust in 
its way. It touched, not too delicately, 
upon the “woman in the case.” If Tim 
had known the real facts about the ““wom- 
an in the case” I think he would never 
have made the speech, for, although pre- 
judiced and misguided, he was not bad 
at heart. But Tim didn’t know the facts 
in the case—he did not know anything 
for fully ten minutes after the words left 
his lips, for, as he spoke, the light in His 
Nibs’ eyes grew fiercer, the veins in his 
temples swelled, and, almost before the 
words were out, his arm—muscled by 
years of athletic training—swung, and 
the king of Lake Valley sprawled uncon- 
scious in the dust. 


When His Nibs came into the office of 
“The Diggings,” after leaving his lug- 
gage in the room assigned him by “Hash” 
Ornsby, the proprietor of the hotel, he 
saw a goodly proportion of the population 
of Lake Valey craning their necks for a 
el'mpse of the man who had dared raise 
his hand against Tim. Tim was not there 
yet. He had not fully recovered from 
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the effects of that terrible right-hander. 
He was doctoring his head and swearing 
that His Nibs would never swing another 
such blow. It was now “shoot at sight” 
between them. 

No one in Lake Valley doubted what 
that meant when Tim was a party. An- 
other mound on the slope, and Tim still 
king of the camp. There were even some 
who felt sorry for His Nibs. The man 
who could drive a fist like that must have 
some good points, notwithstanding his 
“deod duds.” Such a man might even 
make a reputation. It was too bad that 
such a career was to be nipped in the bud. 
Yes, it was a pity, but it couldn’t be 
helped now. 

As His Nibs entered the office, “Hash” 
Ornsby separated himself from the crowd 
and came toward him. “Hash” was the 
most popular man in camp, as Tim was 
the most feared; he was a sure shot, but 
never exhibited his marksmanship upon 
his fellow townsmen. He believed in 
peace and enjoyed it. He also believed 
in fair play and usually saw that a man 
had it. Ornsby addressed His Nibs in a 
low voice, into whose face a look of sur- 
prise came as he followed his host into a 
little room back of the office. 

“You’d better put on your guns,” was 
the first thing “Hash” said. 

“T have none,” replied His Nibs. Orns- 
by noticed the surprised look on the new- 
comer’s face and felt sorry for him. “I'll 
loan you mine,” he said. 

When His Nibs replied that he did not 
wish to carry a gun, “Hash” gazed at 
him questioningly. He wondered what 
kind of a man this was. That he was the 
tenderest of “tenderfeet” in one sense he 
hadn’t the slightest doubt. Whether the 
nerve he had credited him with was there 
or not, he wondered. He hoped so for 
he liked the fellow. 

“Look here, young fellow,” he contin- 
ued, “I don’t usually mix up in these 
brawls but I’ve taken a likin’ to you and 
I want to see you get fair play. You 
don’t seem to realize the consequence of 
what you’ve done; you’ve insulted a man 
that never yet let a man insult him and 
live.” 

“But I didn’t insult him,” His Nibs in- 
terrupted, “He insulted me and I resented 
2” 

“That makes no difference, you struck 
him and that means that one of you must 
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press dirt. If you aren’t used to shootin’ 
irons I’ll let you have mine and fix it so 
you can get some practice afore he gets 
at you; I don’t reckon it’ll do much good 
but it’ll give you a shadow of a chance. 
He’s sure and quicker than lightning. 
Can you shoot at all ?” 

His Nibs’ face grew pale and Ornsby, 
noticing it, thought it was from fear. 
“Yes” he answered slowly, “I can shoot.” 
Then he buried his face in his hands and 
his voice shook with emotion, “I don’t 
suppose there’s a man in the west quick- 
er or surer than I, there wasn’t in the 
East.” 

“Hash’ leapt to his feet and the look of 
pity upon his face turned to scorn. 

“Great God, sir,” he cried, “you’ve the 
face to tell me that and yet refuse to fight 
the man that’s layin’ for you! You're a 
coward, are you?” 

His Nibs had also risen. His counte- 
nance was pale as death and the muscles 
in his face twitched convulsively. 

“No,” he said, “I’m no coward. You 
can’t understand. I’m not afraid of 
death, but—” his emotion overcame him. 
He grasped him by the arm and fis 
words came thick and fast. “My God, 
man, if you knew what I’ve suffered be- 
cause of those ‘Devil’s Tools’! If you 
knew that I’d rather your camp terror 
would fill me with lead than touch one 
of those cured death dealers again; that 
I’d suffer a thousand deaths rather than 
that another white face should haunt my 
dreams!’ His hands trembled and his 
eyes dilated as he gave way to his long 
pent emotion and poured forth words that 
nothing could have drawn from him had 
he not lost control of himself. 

“T was the best shot in college. Noe 
one could approach me for quickness and 
accuracy. I was engaged to be married. 
I shot the brother of the girl I loved. God 
knows it was an accident! but the only 
witness, who also loved the girl, swore 
that I did it purposely in the heat of an- 
ger. I feared I could not prove my inno- 
cence before a jury when even the girl 
who claimed to love me believed me guil- 
ty. Like a fool I fled.” He trembled so 


that Ornsby thought he would fall, but 
almost as suddenly as he had lost con- 
trol of himself, he regained his compo- 
sure and, releasing his hold on Ornsbv’s 
arm, he said, “You must pardon me for 
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giving way to my feelings, but I’ve suff- 
ered so that I’m scarcely sane at times. 
Don’t bother about me. I swore that 
I’d never touch a revolver again even in 
self defense and it’s too soon now to 
break my resolve. I came out here to 
bury myself anyway; and I guess I’ll do 
it in dead earnest!” he added with a forc- 
ed smile. 

Ornsby grasped him by the hand. By 
heavens,” he cried, “you are a game one! 
They may kill you but the man who calls 
you coward will settle with me.” 

Ornsby wanted to tell the fellows why 
His Nibs wouldn’t carry a gun but His 
Nibs wouldn’t listen to it and so they re- 
entered the office of the hotel. 

Without glancing at the crowd, His 
Nibs left the office and walked up the 
street followed by the eyes of all. 

Before he reached the corner the crack 
of a revolver rang out. Ornsby shudder- 
ed and a cry of amazement came from the 
crowd, for His Nibs did not fall although 
the blood started from where Tim’s ball 
had razed the cheek. For the first time 
within memory, Tim had missed his 
man. “Too mad to shoot straight,” some- 
one said. He was right. 

His Nibs did not even show surprise at 
the shot. He wiped the blood from his 
face and walked to where Tim stood, too 
dazed to move, let alone to try another 
shot. 

“T meant to apologize to you,” he sai, 
for striking vou without giving you a 
chance to defend yourself, but I think 
we’re quits now. I did wrong to strike 
you, perhaps, but no one but a coward 
would shoot at an unarmed man.” Then 
he turned and went back through the 
crowd at the “Diggings’ without even 
glancing over his shoulder. 

Excitement was no stranger at the 
camp but never had Lake Valley been so 
wrought up as when the news of His 
Nibs’ act spread. For once the pursuit 
of wealth took a back seat and men stood 
about the streets talking over the situa- 
tion while Tim frothed and foamed and 
swore that if His Nibs hadn’t the courage 
to arm and fight like a man, he would 
shoot him like a cur. He was sure that 
His Nibs was relying upon his belief that 
Tim would not dare shoot an unarmed 
man, and there were many who were of 
the same opinion. 
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They could not understand how any- 
thing but fear would now keep him from 
fighting it out in the usual way. One 
thing was certain, either His Nibs must 
fight or the camp would become a very 
unpleasant abode for him. Ornsby beg- 
ged to be allowed to explain His Nibs’ 
reasons for retusing to resort to six slivoi- 
ers but he would not listen to it. Finally 
things came to such a pass that something 
had to be done. Come what might, he 
was determined not to leave the camp 
and at last a desperate idea came to him 
and he laid it before “Hash.’’ Ornsby 
grew pale when he heard the plan but its 
novelty and desperate nature appealed to 
him and he carried it to Tim. 

Even Tim was staggered by the pro- 
posal but he knew it would not do for him 
to object to even such a contest so he 
agreed. He had little doubt that the out- 
come would be otherwise than it would 
have been had the affair been settled in 
the customary way—the only objection 
was that it would deprive him of the 
pleasure of cutting another notch in his 
gun. 

The news of this new way of settling 
a dispute spread like wildfire. There was 
none who did not know that few could sit 
in a poker game with Tim and come out 
first best, and the feeling of pity for His 
Nibs and of the admiration for his nerve 
began to spread among the miners, al- 
though many believed it was only anoth- 
er “grand-stand” play. 

Next evening the sole topic of conver- 
sation was the five men in a room at the 
top of of the “Diggings.’”’ Two of these 
men were to play a game of death and 
one was not expected to come out alive. 
There were few who doubted which that 
one would be. 

Above, in the dingy room, His Nibs 
and Tim sat at a table: before each was 
a stack of poker chips—each of these 
stacks represented a life. 

The sun was sinking below the brown 
hills, painting the tops of the mountain 
schooners that crawled across the shift- 
ing sands, with streaks of gold and 
stretching the shadows of the stubbv cac- 
ti and soap weed until they looked like the 
shadows of some strange gigantic beings. 
The noise of the excited crowd below 
came through the window of the room 
where the one who had been chosen for 





umpire was saying, “I understand thet 
ye’ve each chosen one o’ these men for 
referees—thet all disputed pints ‘Il be de- 
cided by them er by me ef they cart ag- 
ree thet there’s ter be no qittin’ till one o’ 
you’s froze out, ’ceptin’ ter eat when its 
nececssary. Ther man thet’s froze out 
is ter put. himself outer the other’s way. 
He. can leave ther camp like er coward, 
or he can do the other thing.” As he 
finished the voice of a man below was 
heard shouting, “Bet ye three to one on 
Tim!” The voice had a ghastly sound 
to those in the room. His Nibs paled and 
his eye unconsciously glanced toward the 
phial, containing a deadly drug, that lay 
at his elbow. Tim smiled confidently and 
said, “Ef thet fellow loses give him my 
shootin’ irons, I’ll only need them a sec- 
ond.” 

It was past midnight. Below, the 
crowd that surged about the hotel all 
evening had dwindled to a mere hand- 
ful—men who would lose with the loser. 

In the room above the ill smelling lamp 
threw a pale light over the table where 
Death had stood for hours—leaning now 
toward one, again toward the other of 
those two gambling a life away. Luck 
or skill, whichever it was, had been with 
Tim from the start and now but pitifully 
few chips stood between His Nibs and 
Death or disgrace. But his face, though 
pale, never lost its calm and the three men 
sitting back from the sickly glare of the 
lamp, began first to pity and later to ad- 
mire the man who sat there so calmly 
awaiting the fate that seemed inevitable 
Not one of those three now doubted the 
courage of the stranger and soon a deep 
resentment began to find place in their 
rough but generous hearts toward the 
man who sat there openly exultant over 
his good luck and apparently totally un- 
conscious of the nerve displayed by the 
stranger. 

The cards were dealt again. Tim 
glanced at his hand, then, deliberately 
counting the few chips remaining before 
His Nibs, shoved the same number to 
the center of the table. As His Nibs saw 
the move his white face grew paler but 
his hand was steady as he fingered his 
chips—all that stood between him and the 
deatily drug at his elbow. He gazed 
steadily into the exulting eyes opposite 
him. Everything depended upon what 
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he might see in that flushed face. He 
started to make what was perhaps his last 
play but, before his hand could accomp- 
lish the purpose of his brain, the ref- 
eree whom Tim had chosen, sprang for- 
ward and grasped his hand; “Stop!” he 
almost shrieked, “for God’s sake, Tim, 
aint ye got no feelings? Can’t ye see 
that the stranger’s no coward? Aint 
there nothing but his life thet’ll satisfy 
ye? I was with you at first, Tim, be- 
cause I thought he’d insulted ye and was 
scart ter take the consequences, but taint 
so, Tim, there aint a gamer cock in the 
camp—not barrin’ you. Call it off, boy, 
ef you don’t it'll be murder, fer he’s 
showed ef he loses he’ll do what he set 
ter do and ve need’t think cause his own 
hand does it, ye’ll not be held responsible. 
Fer God’s sake, Tim, call it off! ’Twont 
hurt yer reputation any. He’s showed 
he’s game, aint thet enough?” 

For the first time during the night His 
Nibs’ face flushed and deep in his heart 
he thanked the man who had shown that 
the purest metal is often found in the 
most barren looking rock. He glanced 
at the man opposite him. Tim’s face was 
black with anger. “Set down,” he cried, 
his voice trembling with rage, “you 
weren't brought here ter interfere where 
yer advice wasn’t asked. Did y’ think 
this were to be a game of fine sentiments ? 
—Well taint. Ef I‘d a lost I’d a stood by 
my word, and ef the man thet struck me 
before my friends don’t he’s a low lived 
coward !” 

The referee sank back into his chair. 
It was evident now that the loser must 
suffer the full consequences of the game 
of death. His Nibs had not spoken. He 
looked once more into Tim’s flashing 
eyes and shoved his last chips toward the 
center. The three men sitting in the 
shadow held their breaths: they felt sure 
that the end had come, and instinctively 
all turned their faces away. When their 
eyes again sought the table, His Nibs 
was drawing the chips toward him. His 
cards lay faced upon the table—one pal- 
try pair, but he had seen that in Tim’s 
eyes which told him that Tim was rely- 
ing upon the fact that His Nibs must 
risk his last to call the bluff. But Tim 
had reckoned without his man. When 


the three realized that all was not vet 
over, the other referee grasped Ornsby’s 
hand impulsively, and there was as much 
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rejoicing in that pressure as though they 
had both jumped up and shouted as they 
would have liked to de. 

All night the game continued, with 
only a minute’s cessation when the play- 
ers snatched a mouthful of food. As 
dawn began to creep across the brown 
foot-hills, the few who had hung about 
the “Diggings” all night, were reinforced 
by the even greater crowd than had gath- 
ered the night before, and when they 
learned that the terrible game was still in 
progress the excitement became intense. 
“He’s a game one after all,” some one 
remarked, and then, upon a common im- 
pulse, a cheer rang out for the one whom 
thev had so lately despised. 

As the shout flooded the little room 
where for hours no sound had broken the 
silence, save the snap of the cards and 
the ghastly rattle of the chips, Tim’s 
countenance grew black, for he realized 
that sentiment was changing in favor of 
this stranger whom he despised more 
than the lowest Greaser in the camp, and 
who, ever since he had risked his last 
chip and won, seemed to have lured for- 
tune to his side. He had lost much of his 
confidence, and with it had gone his brav- 
ado. 

Ornsby had fallen asleep. He was 
dreaming that His Nibs had won. The 
cheer penetrated even his dream, and he 
thought it was true. He leaped up, 
shouting, “Thank God!” His eyes fell 
upon the two still playing, and he sank 
back into his chair with a stifled groan. 

Hour after hour they sat. Now one 
ahead—now the other. To the three sit- 
ting passivelv by, it seemed that the game 
had been going on forever, and must last 
through all eternity. 

It was nieht. It was morning. Still 
they sat. with no sound to break the 
silence except the terrible click and rustle 
of chips and cards. Again the sun sank 
and its last rays, coming through the 
window, fell upon two stacks of chips— 
in each stack the identical number with 
which the two men had begun the game 
over forty-eight hours before. All this 
time they had sat there with Death star- 
ing them in the face, and every nerve 
strained to its utmost tension. 

Once more the cards were dealt. The 
referee who dealt them caught one 
glimpse of Tim’s hand as he went back 
to his post. Tim bet and was raised. 
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Another raise—and another. The referee 
held his breath and clutched the arms of 
his chair. Great heavens! Would “His 
Nibs” never stop raising ?—and Tim with 
that hand! The room seemed to be spin- 
ning about his head. He could scarcely 
restrain himself from crying out—from 
warning “His Nibs.” It was murder. 
He must stop it. But he did not, and 
still the raising went on. 

His Nibs’ face was white and drawn, 
but his hand never trembled as time after 
time he raised Tim, who sat with face 
now as white as his opponent’s. At 
length His Nibs took one look at his 
cards, then shoved all the chips he had 
left to the center. All eyes were glued 
upon his face, but, except that he closed 
his eyes a moment as he made the fatal 
move, there was no sign of emotion there. 
The three men held their breaths. The 
great drops of sweat stood upon their 
foreheads—their legs shook. They who 
had seen so many face death at the muz- 
zle of the six-shooter, without a tremor, 
quailed now. They who had themselves 
stood unblanching in Death’s path, be- 
cause he was expected in his usual form, 
gaked now at the very thought of hin 
in this new guise. They knew that a life 
depended upon Tim’s next act, and sat 
there numb with terror, while he, who 
had seen Tim’s hand, tried to speak but 
could not. 

Tim sat like one in a trance—his blood- 
shot eyes wandered aimlessly from his 
cards to his few remaining chips, then to 
the face of the man opposite him, who 
sat motionless, with an expression upon 
his face that told nothing. The cold 
sweat broke out upon Tim’s face; his 
body shook like the aspen upon the dark- 
ening mountains. He fingered his chips; 
started to shove them toward the center, 
then drew them back with a spasmodic 
jerk. He gazed once more into his hand. 
He counted the cards. He counted the 
chips in the center of the table—then his 
own. He covered his eyes with his shak- 
ing hand and tried to think—“he drew 
three—ten thousand chances to one he 
can’t beat me—and yet, my God! and 
yet—” 

He sat there clutching his cards to his 
breast. An hour—two hours. It was 
midnight. The three watchers had sunk 


back into their chairs, exhausted. His 
Nibs sat like a marble statue, with his 
eyes closed. Ornsby began to imagine 


that he was dead. He spoke his name, and 
his voice sounded harsh and unnatural. 

Tim did not even hear him. Over 
and over again he counted his cards, his 
chips; his breath came in gasps. The 
hours went by, and still he sat. As dawn 
once more stole into the room he started 
as from a dream. There was a strange 
glitter in his eye as he scanned the set 
face opposite him—that ghastly face with 
its hollow eyes and thin lips drawn so 
tightly together that the mouth was a 
straight, narrow line. His lips moved, 
but his voice was like the voice of one 
who talks in his sleep. ‘He drew three. 
He raised all. Great God! Raised to my 
last chip—my last chip! That means 
death. Death! And like a dog.” He 
sprang up, and, grasping his chips to his 
breast, shrieked, ‘““No, no! you shall not 
do it!—-they are mine—mine! No, no, 
I dare not, you shall not take them. 


He reached over, and, clutching up the 
phial which lay before His Nibs, dashed 
it to the floor, then threw himself upon 
the table and buried his face in his arms, 
weeping and cursing, but still clutching 
his chips to his breast, while his cards 
lay faced upon the table. There were 
four aces. The terrible strain had done 
its work, and the weaker mind had suc- 
cumbed. 

The three men who had sat there, 
dumbfounded by the turn of events, 
rushed forward. Their one thought was 
to see the hand upon which His Nibs hail 
risked his life—and won, though in a 
manner so foreign to what any one could 
even have imagined. But what composed 
tha thand they were never to know, for, 
before they could prevent it, His Nibs 
had thrust his cards into the pack. and, 
hurling it through the window, sank un- 
conscious at their feet. 


As they stooped to raise him, the door 
burst open and a young girl rushed in. 
She stood an instant looking, terror- 
stricken, from one to the other. Then 
she saw His Nibs lying there, and, with a 
cry, threw herself upon her knees beside 
him. “Harry, Harry!” she cried, “I have 
come. Forgive me, forgive me!” 

His eyes opened, and, as she threw her 
arms about his neck, the crowd that had 
told her where to find him. and that had 
followed her into the room, stole out. 
carrying with them the still sobbing and 
cursing Tim. 











POLLY’S JOB. 


By KATHERINE BATES. 


e~ A, there’s a man up to the 
@) . P 
J house.’ 

John Harbert stopped hoe- 


ing, and as he slowly and painfully 
straightened his back he looked admi:- 
ingly at the four-year-old child peeping 
through the palings of the fence. He 
always regarded her with this same ten- 
der look, for she was his only child, and, 
as he and his wife often said, she was the 
“beatinest child for sense and looks on 
all Upland Prairie.” 

“What sorter man, honey?” he asked. 

Polly pressed her rosy face between 
the palings. “Come weal close,” she said, 
“and I'll tell you ’bout him, but gotter 
kiss me first.” 

John knelt down on his side of the 
fence and kissed the red lips thrust out 
to him. When the ceremony was over 
Polly’s large, solemn brown eyes filled 
with glee, and she clapped her hands joy- 
fully. 

“Pa said wasn’t goin to kiss Polly titl 
she said ’scuse me for spillin’ lasses on 
him, and Polly ain’t said ’scuse me!” 

“Shoo, I forgot,” said her father, 
laughing. “You are a regular bad girl. 
you are. Your ma orter give you a good 
whippin’.” 

Polly looked serious once more, and 
for a second slowly scraped the dirt with 
her little brown foot. She never liked to 
hear whippings mentioned, although the 
name was all she knew of them. Then 
her coquetry came to her aid. 

“Who’s the vewv sweetest gent’man on 
this here pwaiwie?” she asked. 

A foolishly gratified smile crept over 
her fathers face. 

“T don’ know as I can guess,’ he said. 
“Who you reckon is?” 

She stepped back from the fence and 
screwed the skirt of her blue-checked 
apron into a knot as she answered hilar- 
iously, “Uncle Jim.” 

It was such a good joke on him that 
they both laughed for a few minutes, and 
then, remembering her errand, he asked 
again, “But who is the man up to the 
house ?” 

“He gave me two sticks of candy, and 


he’s the bookman,”’ said Polly. 

Her father’s face clouded. “What’s he 
there for?” he demanded fiercely. 

“For Aunt Wosy,” said Polly prompt- 
ly. 
.o laughed in spite of his vexation. 
“You trot back and tell your ma I’m 
comin’ in to dinner right off.” 

“?*Tain’t dinner time yet, and ma’s 
workin’ in the kitchen.” 

“Well, no matter; I’m comin’ right in. 
Skip, and get my basin of water ready 
for me.” 

He watched her run away, carefully 
avoiding the rough places where her bare 
feet would be hurt. Even his annoyance 
at his sister’s willful encouragement of 
the “no-’countbook agent” did not deter 
him from enjoying his wonderful Polly. 

“Jes’ as graceful as a little colt,” he 
murmured. “No wonder her ma sets so 
much by her, for she is the smartest 
voung one, to say nothin’ of her looks. 
T’ll be bound she’ll have the towel and 
soap out on the block under the maple 
in the back yard time I get there. She 
knew right off what that fool man had 
came for. She’s sence, and no mis- 
take about it.” 

He made his toilet under the tree, with 
elaborate assistance from Polly, and then 
went into the house; as he stood irreso- 
lutely in the hall he could see through the 
open door his sister Rose sitting on the 
front porch. She had on her new pink 
gingham dress, with a white tie at her 
throat and a bunch of white roses in her 
belt. He could not see the book agent, 
but he knew from the color of Rose’s 
cheeks that he was there. John had in- 
tended marching out to the porch at once 
and talking politics until dinner time, but 
the sound of Rose’s merry laugh made 
him hesitate for a moment, and then he 
turned and went into the kitchen to see 
what Mandy thought of it all. 

He found her shelling peas with one 
hand, while with the other she busily 
stirred the contents of a kettle on the 
stove. She looked up quickly at her hus- 
band as he came in, but said nothing. 
He wisely followed her example, took the 
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pan of peas and retired with Polly to the 
biscuit-block on the other side of the 
room. In a few minutes she moved the 
kettle to the back of the stove, gave a 
sigh of relief and said: 

“Well, so you’ve come in; felt bound to 
help me shell the peas, did you?” 

‘No,” said Polly ; “he’s come to see the 
man.” 

Her parents laughed. “Well, Miss 
Smarty,” said her mother, “you can tell 
your pa that in these parts we entertain 
comp’ny in the settin’ room or on the 
front porch, not in the kitchen. Now you 
run out and see the pretty books Aunt 
Rose and the gent’man are lookin’ at.” 

When the midget had dissappeared, 
John said, rather shamefacedly : 

“Now, Mandy, what do you think ?” 

Mandy snapped her black eyes at him. 
“T think I’ve got a pretty good memory, 
John Harbert.” 

“Shoo, what are you rec’lectin’ now?” 
he demanded, although he knew just 
what was coming. 

She wiped her hands on a dish towel, 
sat down by him and began to shell peas 
vigorously. “I’m_ rec’lectin’ several 
things,” she said calmly. “First was 
*bout two years ago, when cousin George 
was so outdone by Sue’s takin’ to a 
worthless feller like Joe Brown; I call 
to mind hearin’ a good deal said ’hout the 
way he carried on, quar’ln, and makin 
such a to do, that he jes’ opposed her into 
marryin’ Joe. You thought that was a 
pretty way to do; he orter known how to 
manage a girl better. Then, when Mr. 
Jones didn’t say beans ’gainst Mag’s 
Tom, who is a lot more worthless than 
Joe ever was, you thought that was a 
pretty way, too. In fact, you’d have man- 
aged those girls all right—jes’ wait till 
Polly was grown up, and you’d show 
how a girl could be led ‘long to marryin’ 
the right sorter man. Rec’lect?” 

“Yes,” said John; “but, Mandy, Rose 
is a mighty diff’rent sort from those girls, 
and moreover, no matter if your sisters 
are real fond of each other, it ain’t like 
bein’ her parent, so there! Now, if 
Polly. x 

“You let Polly rest awhile, say bout 
fifteen years. All I want to say now is, 
don’t you be lookin’ to me for advice; I 
never said what I’d do. I know too well 
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talk to be goin’ round sayin’ how I'd 
break it off. I can finish the peas myself 
—you’d better go right out on the porch 
and break it off.” 

John looked aghast. ‘What would I 
say if I went out there?” 

The corners of his wife’s mouth 
“Don’t be askin’ me,” she said. She re- 
lented a little as he obediently rose from 
his seat, but stood looking at her appeal- 
ingly. 

“Oh, you jes’ set down and talk "bout 
the crops or the Republicans till Rose 
says she guess she would come help me 
get dinner, and then you tell him you 
think Rose is too young for such carry- 
in’s-on, and you'll be right much obliged 
to him not to come so often to see her.” 

“Brother John won’t do any such 
thing,” said an indignant voice behind 
them. Mr and Mrs. Harbert both start- 
ed. Rose was leaning on the kitchen 
window sill, her cheeks aflame, her blue 
eyes filled with angry tears. 

“T’m mighty happy to say Mr. Wilker- 
son has gone before Brother John had the 
chance to insult him,” the girl continued, 
her voice trembling, and lips quivering, 
“and he wouldn’t have understood one 
word of such talk anyway, for he has a 
mind far above any carryin’ on. Carry- 
in’-on, indeed! When the pore feller has 
been tellin’ me all mornin’ ’bout his 
mother’s funeral, jes’ because I look so 
like one of his sisters that died a long 
time ago. Then he felt bad over makin’ 
anybody else bear his burdens—he’s so 
unselfish—and told all those jokes I was 
laughin’ at to keep me from feelin’ blue 
over his troubles. I can’t b’lieve it was 
you sayin’ that, Sister Mandy.” 

John felt overwhelmed with self-re- 
proach. Sister Mandy did not; she 
thought to herself, “Mother’s funeral, 
fiddlesticks,” but aloud she said: “Well, 
now, Rosy; it’s too bad I misjudged the 
pore young man. Don’t you go to feelin’ 
hurt, but get off your good dress and 
come help me with the pies. It’s too bad 
John and I didn’t understand the young 
feller was jes’ interestin’ himself in you 
because you look like that pore dead sis- 
ter. It shows real good feelin’s in him, 
don’t it John?” 

That was the beginning of a trying 
summer for the Harberts. Rose had lived 
with them for years, and was held al- 
most as dear as a daughter, so her af- 
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fairs were of vital interest to them. Not 
much was known of the book agent, be- 
yond the fact that he flirted with the girls 
in every family where he sold “The Gems 
of American Poetry,” and that he had 
once been seen coming out of a saloon 
in St. Louis. John, after he had been 
enlightened by his wife in regard to the 
funeral of Mr. Wilkerson’s mother, told 
Rose very plainly that the young man 
fell below Upland Prairie standards. 

They were out in the South pasture, 
gathering gooseberries, when he worked 
himself up to this brotherly deed. He ex- 
pected an outbreak such as she had ut- 
tered before, but this time she was not 
taken unawaies. She camly sat down on 
a stump and began stemming the berries 
before she answered; she even ate one 
or two, and said how outrageouslv sour 
they were. John was reduced to a very 
uncomfortable frame of mind before she 
finally said: 

“Brother John, I want to have a little 
plain talk with you. It don’t sound well 
for me to say you are-easy taken in, but 
yon know you are. Now, "bout Mr. Wil- 
kerson’s fiirtin’ with the girls—if the 
Brown girls said it, I know jes’ what 
that was worth. I don’t want to be can- 
tankerous, but they have never had any 
beaux, and if a man says good mornin’ 
to ’em they call it payin’ attention. And 
ii the Wo5lson girls said it, it was jes’ 
spitefulness because I like talkin to a 
gent’man and hearin’ him talk _ better 
than listenin’ to a stupid boy like Tom 
Wilson. Now, "bout the saloon; Will 
Roberts is the only person in the neigh- 
borhood been to St. Louis lately, and if 
he said he saw Mr. Wilkerson comin’ out 
of a saloon! Why, Brother John, Will 
is always so scared in town it ain’t likely 
he could recognize his own mother on 
the street, much less Mr. Wilkerson. Will 
was ‘long with the crowd I went to the 
Exposition with last fall, and I lnow 
how he acts in town; asked the conductor 
on the car six times if this was Clive 
Street. and made us all feel so shame. 
Mr. Wilkerson says if Wil lived in St. 
Louis Sfty vears he could never get the 
St. Charles Countv look off him.” 

John looked at her in amazement. She 
had indeed grown up” this summer, and 
he felt unable to cope with her argu- 
ments. 
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“I guess we've got enough to suit 
Mandy,” he said, looking down at his 
basket of berries. “Ill tell her what you 
say; it sounds real reasonable. But,” he 
addded resentfully, as he thought over 
what she had said “you can tell Mr. Fran- 
cis Wilkerson St. Charles County is a 
pretty good place to hail from—the best 
country in Mizzouri.” 

Rose saw her mistake. “He says it is,” 
she said eagerly. ‘He says Boone County, 
which is always so cracked up, can’t com- 
pare to this, and that your farm is the 
best managed one he has seen in all his 
travelin’ ’round.” 

“That so,” said John, smiling broadly. 
“P’raps I’ve been a little hard on the 
young feller, Rosy.” 

He felt less bitterness over the matter 
till the book agent called again a few days 
later. The appearance of the dapper little 
man, with his large, rolling brown eyes 
and drooping mustache, invariably 
aroused John’s antagonism. 

“His look didn’t set well with me,” he 
said to his wife. “Tom Wilson or Bill 
Roberts, either one of them, would make 
two of him, and I can’t sense Rosy’s not 
seein’ it.” 

“Don’t you fret,” Mandy answered. 
“It’s beyond you and me (and I’m real 
glad you can see it is at last), but p’raps 
it will come out all right in the end. 
There’s many a friendship, as Rose al- 
ways calls it, that gets knocked in the 
head. Did you ever notice how good look- 
in’ ’Relia Wasson is this summer ?” 

Sudden turns in a conversation always 
puzzied John. 

“She ain’t unsightly,” he admitted, 
“but what set you to thinkin’ of ’Relia 
jes’ now?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” said Mandy, “only, jes’ 
as you say, she ain’t unsightly. That bot- 
tom land of Mr. Wasson’s is turnin’ out 
splendid crops this year, ain’t it? Good- 
nees, where’s Polly now, I wonder? You 
had better go look for her.” 

For some time he obeyed her admoni- 
tion not to fret, then his trouble came 
to the front again. 

“T ain’t got a mite of sense,” he said de- 
spairingly one Sunday afternoon as he, 
Mandy and Polly were walking around 
the garden, admiring their own handi- 
work. “She was jes’ "bout goin’ to say 


no to his askin’ to go ridin’ this afternoon 
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when I put in my mouth and said ’twas 
likely goin’ to rain, and she up and said 
right oft she reckoned she’d go.’ 

“Sh!” said his wife, nodding her head 
toward Polly, who was listening with a 
puzzled face. 

“Well,” said John, “I turn the whole 
bizness over to Poll. She can have the 
job, and she’s full as likely as me to work 
it out right.” 

“Can work weal good,” said Polly. 
“Can sweep the back po’ch and he’p make 
the bed, and a 

“Don’t you be trying to show off,” in- 
terrupted her mother. “There ain't a 
four-year-old girl in Mizzouri what can’t 
do all you can do, miss.” 

John flared up at once. “I don’t see 
as speakin’ what ain’t true is a good way 
to bring her up, Mandy,” he said, hotly. 

“You spoil her so she needs a little 
takin’ down,” retorted Mandy. “Not but 
what I’ll give in,” she added, as Polly, 
undisturbed by the efforts to rear her 
properly, frisked away to the garden gate, 
“that I was sayin’ too much then; she 
does work first rate, and, of course, there 
ain’t many of her age as do.” 

Rose came home from her drive in wild 
good spirits. Mr. Wilkerson stayed to the 
early tea, and boomed St. Charles County 
all through the meal. After tea he lin- 
gered only long enough to tell Polly the 
bewitching story of the little red hen, and 
as he climbed into his buggy John said 
he guessed he would ride down to the 
lane gate with him and back—he never 
got enough exercise on sundays. Rose 
and Mandy were out on the front steps, 
and Rose watched them drive away with 
a delighted face. She caught up Polly, 
danced up and down the long porch, then 
dropped, panting, on the step where her 
sister-in-law sat. Mandy did not wish 
to show she was disturbed, but her voice 
was not as calm as usual as she said: 

“T didn’t see Mr. Wilkerson at church 
this mornin.’ ” 

“No,” said Rose.- “I didn’t either.” 

“T did,” said Polly, “when me and 
Susie went out in the yard after the 
pweacher man began to say sumpin’.” 

“Sure ’nough?” said Rose, laughing 
merily. “ They, that’s a good joak2 onhim. 
He always acts like he never was bashful, 
and I jes’ know he was ’shamed to come 
in late and have everybody turn round 
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and look at him. What did he say to 
you, honey-bug ?” 

“Didn’t say nuffin,” answered Polly. 
“Me and Susie was under the stile way 
down in the yard playin’ house, and he 
didn’t say nutfn.’’ 

“He didn’t see you then,” said Rose, 
“for he is so fond of children. Did you 
ever notice how much he pets Polly, Sis- 
ter Mandy? Always tellin’ her stories 
and kissin’ her.” 

Sister Mandy admitted grimly that she 
had noticed his affection for Polly. 

“Yes,” said Polly proudly, “Cindwella, 
little wed hen and this is the house that 
Jack built; and he kisses me lots.” She 
added meditatively, “Me and Miss 
Welia.” 

Both her mother and her aunt turned 
to her sharply. 

“What did you say?” demanded Man- 
dy, her voice trembling with excitement. 
“Say that right over again.” 

Polly thrust out a quivering upper lip 
in a most decided pout. She was unused 
to sternness, and her feelings were hurt. 

“Didn’t say much,” she murmured. 
“Jes’ me and Miss Welia.” 

“Ma didn’t mean to be cross, my lamb,” 
said her mother, drawing the child down 
into her lap with unusual gentleness. 
“Where did you see him kissing Miss 
’Relia ?” 

“By the stile to church,” said Polly. 
“Miss Welia was shame to go in late, 
too.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 
Mandy held her little daughter in a firm 
clasp and kept both her own head and the 
child’s turned away from the white face 
of her young sister-in-law. She felt a very 
tender pity for the young girl, but was 
not sure it was best to show it yet. Polly 
was oppressed by the silence. An in- 
jured sense of being considered a bad girl 
when she was behaving very well kept 
her quiet, too, till the sight of her father 
walking rapidly up the lane leading to 
the house revived her spirits, and she 
began to chatter again. 

“Mr Wilkerson said he could pweach 
good as the pweacher; he told Miss 
Welia so, he did.” 

By this time her father was in the 
yard, and she ran to him joyously. He 
took her up in his arms, and, after a great 
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demonstration of affection between them, 
she returned to her topic. 

“Wilkerson preachin’,” said John, 
laughing. ‘Well, I must admit he is a 
pretty good talker.” He looked uneasily 
at his wife as he said it, and her face 
did not reassure him. He turned back 
to Polly. 

“What was his text, honey?” 

Polly sighed ; she was experiencing the 
difficulty often felt by her elders. 

“*T wasn’t Jesus wept, was it?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

“Tt ain’t likely,” said her father. “Try 
again. Shoo, you know a lot more 
verses. A great girl like you to get stuck 
ona text! God is lo—. Go on, now.” 

“Love!” cried Polly  delightedly. 
“That’s what he was pweachin’ "bout, 
love. He said he could tell Miss We- 
lia——”’ , 

“John,” said his wife sharply, “you are 
a pretty hand to take care of chickens. 
They will be gone to roost ’fore you get 
them fed if you don’t hurry up. Take 
Polly down to the corn-crib with you.” 

Polly climbed on her father’s back, her 
fat little arms around his neck, and her 
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feet thrust into the pockets of his coat. 

“Goter carry me all the way to the 
crib, but mebbe I'll say man’s chief end 
to you if you do,” she cried. , 

When they were alone Mandy laid her 
hand on Rose’s shoulder. The girl turned 
her face toward her, and as she met the 
loving look her own eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Oh, Sister Mandy, she cried, “you've 
always been so good to me; don’t you 
ever let Brother John know about all 
this, or that it was ever anything more 
than jes’ me lookin’ like his dead sister.” 

“T won't, Rosy, I won’t,” said the older 
woman affectionately. “Now, you go up- 
stairs and rest for awhile. I'll clear up 
the dishes.” 

She stood on the steps for some time 
after Rose had gone, thinking it over. 

“T’m real glad the looks of it came to 
her so soon,” she said to herself. ‘“That’s 
a good sign for Tom or Will. But, mercy, 
won’t it be hard not to tell John that 
Poly did the job after all!She cer- 
tainly is the beatin’est for a four-year- 
old.” 


SUNRISE IN THE SIERRAS. 


Mists their silvery banners trail 


On the stream, 


All the shadow-darkened earth 


Lies in dream; 


Naught the brooding silence breaks 


Save the breeze, 


Tuned to whisperings, soft and low, 


"Mong the trees. 


Thro’ the rifted pearly clouds 


Morning breaks; 


With quick pulses all athrill 


Nature wakes. 


Shivering flowers, drenched with dew, 


Lift each head; 


From the sun god’s path the cloyds 


All have fled. 


Brighter gleam the fires of dawn 


In the sky, 


From an oak a signal sounds 


Clear and high; 


Then, as myriad bird notes make 


Clamor sweet, 


Rosy morn comes forth, the glad 


Earth to greet. 


—/jJ. Torrey Connor. 





AN INCIDENT OF THE PRAIRIE. 


By LOUISE MARTIN HOPKINS. 


HE house that the Richards lived 
in was a small unpainted frame 
structure. It nestled in the bosom 

of a broad plain like a mother bird 
brooding over her nest. Together with 
the various outbuildings surrounding it, 
it seemed trying, and in spite of every 
adverse circumstance, succeeding, to es- 
tablish a fragment o fcivilization on the 
outskirts of the frontier. 

Mr. Richards had gone to town. He 
had started early in the morning and 
‘would not return until near nightfull. 
Mrs. Richards, released by his absence 
from the necessity of preparing the usual 
mid-day meal, had, woman-like, accom- 
plished two days’ work in one, appeas- 
ing her own appetite and that of her two 
little girls by the process known as piec- 
ing. 

This injudicious conduct had, however, 
brought its own reward in the shape of a 
violent headache; and she had been com: 
pelled to lay aside her sewing, build a 
fire in the heat of the day and prepare for 
herself that panacea for all the ills of 
womankind, a cup of tea. 

The scorching rays of the July sun 
beat mercilessly down on the roof of the 
low house. The shades were drawn and 
the room made as dark as possible to 
shut out the blinding glare; but the door 
on the north stood open to admit the air. 

Two little flaxen-haired girls played 
quietly in a corner, and a heap of bright 
red print on the table, from which the 
mother had been cutting aprons for 
them, made a patch of color in the dusky 
room. 

The kettle began to hum in a subdued 
key over the handful of corn cobs which 
Mrs. Richards had lighted in one end of 
the stove. She poured the boiling water 
over the tea in a little earthen pot and, 
wrapping a cloth about it, set it on the 
hearth to steep. She then went to the 
door and looked out. 

If the heat was intense inside, outside 
it was certainly intolerable. The drought 
was over the land. Every living thing 
had sought shelter from the cruel heat; 


even the flies huddled motionless, under 
the eaves. 

The heated atmosphere radiated in 
wavering lines from fields of withering 
corn, prematurely ripening wheat and 
limitless swells of prairie. 

Two diminutive cedar trees, brought 
from the sandy islands of the Platte, 
were, in spite of frequent waterings, be- 
ginning to show brown on the tips of 
their branches, as though a fire had 
passed over them. They stood like 
pigmy sentinels on either side of the path 
which led directly from the wagon road 
to the unfenced dooryard. 

This wagon road made an angle from 
the northwest across the prairie in front 
of the house, and half a mile beyond the 
railroad cut its ruthless way through 
hill, and draw, and cultivated field. 


As Mrs. Richards stood wiping her 


_flushed face at the door she saw a man 


coming along the road toward the house; 
he walked slowly, as though old or fee- 
ble. 

She watched him a moment, and then 
reached out her hand and fastened the 
screen door on the inside. It might be a 
stray Coxeyite who had been put off a 
train at the flag station a mile higher up. 
She was not afraid, but, being alone on 
the farm save for the two little girls, she 
thought it better to be on the safe side. 

The man came on; when he reached the 
path leading up to the door he stopped 
and looked intently toward the house. He 
carried something white in his hand; 
Mrs. Richards could not make out what 
it was, but it did not look like the pack of 
the ordinary tramp. 

After hesitating a short time the man 
turned into the path and came slowly up 
to the door. She could see now that the 
white object he carried in his hand was 
a letter. 

Who could it be? He seemed quite old 
and his garments were of the poorest. 
An old hat, once black, but now reduced 
by sun‘and wind and dust to a greenish 
brown, sloped continuously from crown 
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to brim over his straggling gray hair and 
weird face. 

His old, stringless shoes were worn 
red by the sharp blades of the prairie 
gtass, and above their flapping tops and 
through the rents in his old overalls, his 
thin, hairy ankles could be plainly seen. 

He raised his hand to the edge of his 
old, battered hat when he saw Mrs. Rich- 
ards at the door, and asked in a somewhat 
diffident tone if he might see her husband. 
She told him that he was not at home. 

The man seemed very much disap- 
pointed on hearing this. He turned away 
as if to go, but hesitated, luced the letter 
and looked thougntfully at it for a mo- 
men, and then said in an apologetic tone 
“My name is Adams; I’m a holdin’ down 
the claim that joins yours on the west. 
I’ve seen your husband once or twice. 
I—” here he hesitated again, and again 
looked at the letter—‘‘Wilson’s folks left 
this letter at my shanty this morning 
while I was in the field. They’d been to 
town and got it out of the postoffice for 
me. It’s from my folks back East. I’ve 
been a lookin’ for them to come out here 
this long time, and maybe this letter tells 
when they’ll be here. I can’t—my eyes 
ain’t very good any more, and I thought 
I’d ask your man to read it for me. I 
wonder if you’d just as soon read it? I’m 
mighty anxious to hear from them.” 

Mrs. Richards looked at him suspic- 
iously; he seemed quite old, but, as far as 
she could see, there was nothing the mat- 
ter with his eyes. Then, all at once, it 
flashed over her that the man could not 
read. 

It seemed incredible, but she know 
from his manner that it must be true. 
Well, she could have one kind of respect 
for a man who was ashamed to confess 
to an ignorance which was perhaps due 
to no fault of his own. And then, there 
was a look in the old man’s eyes of eager, 
child-like entreaty, so pathetic that it 
quite went to her heart. She had heard 
her husband speak of the old man who 
lived alone in the shanty on the next 
claim, but they were, nevertheless, some 
distance apart, and she had never seen 
him. 

She unfastened the screen door and in- 
vited him to enter, saying as she did so, 
“T will read your letter for you, cer- 


tainly.” He came in, but he did not take 
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the chair which she brought forward and 
offered him. He removed his old hat and 
gazed wonderingly around the home-like 
room. It had been months since his 
homesick eyes had seen the inside of a 
house where a woman and children dwelt. 
Mrs Richards took the letter form his 
thin, tremutous hands and tore it open. 
lt bore the postmark of an obscure 
hamlet in Southern Ohio, and it was ad- 
dressed in blue indigo ink to Mr. ‘lheo- 
dore Adams, Silver Lake, Nebraska. 

The two little girls left their play, and, 
coming shyly forward, stood near their 
mother, as she began to read. 

When she unfolded the sheet a slip of 
blue paper fell out and fluttered to the 
floor. One of the little girls picked it up 
and placed it in the hands of the old man. 
It was a check for a small sum of money. 
He took it, but his interest seemed 
wholly absorded in the letter which Mrs. 
Richards now began to read. Once or 
twice while she was reading, he put out 
his hand and absently stroked the har 
of the child nearest him. 


**My dear Theodore,” the letter ran, “1 have 
put oft writing for some time so that I could 
tell you how the trial came out. But first, I 
must tell you that we are all well. I know you 
are more anxious to hear that than anything 
else. Weil, you won the suit. I will begin ar 
the beginning and tell you, as near as | can, 
how it was, and why we are not with you now. 

“Ross came home yesterday mornin J 
knew the trial had come off, because Jim aun- 
ders told me Saturday night that it was to be 
held the first thing Monday morning (he’s on 
the jury again, as usual). Of course I was 
anxious to get down and hear the result, but 
I had no one to leave the children with, and 
I did not like to let them stay alone. 

“When Ross came home I sent him straight 
down to find out what he could. Fields wasn’t 
in his office, but the boy told Ross that you had 
won the suit, and he gave him au :nvelope with 
the money in it to fetch home to me. I was 
as happy as could be when Ross came home 
and told me, and I kept counting over in my 
mind how many days it would be until we 
should be with you, for 1 expected there would 
be at least $109 in that envelope. 

“T opened it, and how much do you think 
there was? Just $7.50. I was that disappoint, 
I just had to Jaugh to keep from crying right 
out. I couldn’t believe it; and this morning I 
went down to see Fields myselt. tk did no 
good; all I could get out of him was a lot of 
talk about ‘costs.’ I couldn’t understand for 
the life of me where the money had all gone; 
and I felt so bad, that I guess I didn’t try very 
hard. I was trying all the time he was ta'king 
to find a way ont of my disappointment, for of 
course we can’t come now, and I felt all the 
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time as though I couldn’t endure for another 
instant the thought of all our plans going 
wrong. 

“T hate it most on your account, for I know 
how lonely you must be; but I don’t want you 
should worry. We can’t come now, but Ross 
has work in the saw mill (it has started again} 
and I am in hopes of getting some of the men 
to board, which will give us quite an income. 

“I send vou the $7.50. You must need 
money. God knows how you stand it there 
alone. We will surely be with you, by 
Christmas. Your loving wife, 

“Eriza ADAMS.” 

The old man stood motionless while 
Mrs. Richards refolded the letter and 
slipped it again into the envelope. She 
did not look at him, and so far effaced 
herself that the old man stood for sev- 
eral moments quite oblivious of his sur- 
roundings. His mind was away with his 
loved ones, mingling his grief with theirs, 
and she let the mood linger, indulging 
him as she would like to be indulged in 
a similar position. 

He aroused himself presently, and the 
sense of his own overwhelming disap- 
pointment seemed all at once to come to 
him. The muscles of his wrinkled throat 
trembled, and a sound like the strangling 
of a dry sob came from his lips. 

“They ain’t a comin’,’. he said huskily, 
“they ain’t acomin’.” He looked at Mrs. 
Richards imploringly, as though entreat- 
ing her to contradict the assertion, and 
for the first time she noticed what beau- 
tiful blue eyes he had. 

“They are not coming just now,” she 
said, soothingly, “but they will be here 
soon. Your wife says that by Christnias, 
anyway, they will be able to come.” 

She held the letter toward him, but he 
did not seem to see it, and he paid no at- 
tention whatever to her words. He he- 
gan to talk, partly to himself, she 
thought, about his own affairs, and as it 
seemed to relieve him she let him ramble 
on. 
“TI reckon I was most too old,” he 
said, “to undertake a job like this. But 
Lide was that hopeful (somehow I don’t 
feel so old when I’m with Lide), and she 
always thought we ought to come West 
before the land was all took up and get 
hold of a piece for the children. But the 
years slipped along and seemed like we 
never had time, or was too poor, until 
last spring. I had been working for a 
man fcr some time, and he had managed 
to lay by a few hundred dollars, and we 
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decided to make the venture. I took part 
of the money and came on to build some 
sort of shelter and plant the trees, in- 
tending to use the balance to move the 
family out and help to winter us. It’s 
taken a heap more than I thought it 
would, and I’ve had to send for money 
once or twice since I come; but still there 
would have been enough if the man who 
owed me had not got ugly and refused to 
pay. Couldn’t get a cent out of him,and 
Lide there waitin’ for money to move 
with, too—until finally I put the matter 
into the hands of the law; and the law 
has kept most of it.” 

As he finished speaking he looked 
sadly at the slip of paper which he still 
held in his hand. 

“Will you not sit down and let me get 
you something to eat ” said Mrs. Rich- 
ards, hospitably. Her own headache 
had been forgotten in her sympathy for 
him, but she now remembered the tea 
and begged him to take some. 

He shook his head, saying that he was 

not hungry. 
She then offered to read the letter 
again, if there were any parts he would 
like to have repeated; but he said he 
would not trouble her. He took the let- 
ter ,however, when she offered it again, 
and soon after went away. She watched 
him go down the dusty road, the after- 
noon sun shining fiercely upon his bent 
form and weather-beaten wld hat. 

This was on Wednesday. On Sunday, 
the day being still and cool, the Richards 
decided to go to church. 

The service was held in a school house, 
and the minister came once a month from 
the mission, ten miles away, to preach to 
the scattered homesteaders. Their way 
led them directly in front of the old man’s 
house. They had, seen nothing of hitn 
since Wednesday. 

“T wonder if the old man hasn’t given 
up and gone back East?” said Mr. Rich- 
ards, as they arrived opposite the shanty. 
“T believe I’ll run in and see. If he’s 
there, I’ll tell him to be ready and come 
along with us as we go home. You hold 
the team.” 

He gave the lines to his wife and 
walked up to the door. There was no 
sign of iife zbout the place, and no smoke 
issued from the chimney. 

He rapped, but received no answer. 


a a 
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After a moment he pushed the door open 
and entered. He remained inside a short 
time, then he came out, closing the door 
carefully behind him. 

His wife looked at him curiously as he 
came up to the wagon; but he said noth- 
ing until he had climbed into the seat and 
taken the lines again into his own hands. 
“I guess I’d better get some of the neigh- 
bors and come back here,” he said lacon- 
ically, as he turned the horses about in 
the road and started them toward home 

The blue eyes of the two little girls 
sitting on a stool in the bottom of the 
wagon grew big with wonder, beneath 
the brims of their straw hats, but they 
asked no questions. 

The old man was dead. The rude but 
kindly frontier folk cared for him as ten- 
derly as they might. They left the letter 
(the letter that he loved so well, but that 
he could not read) where they found it— 
held firmly in the withered hand and 
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pressed close against the pulseless 
breast. 

They brought the minister from the 
mission, ten miles away, to read the beau- 
tiful burial service, telling of peace and 
the perfect life, over the lonely grave. So 
quietly had he lived among them that 
few knew even so much as his name. 

K ok ok ok k K * * 

In November there disembarked from 
a west-bound train at a flag station on the 
prairie, a woman, accompanied by a 
small regiment of tow-headed children, 
ranging in age from a stalwart lad of 
seventeen to a romping baby of three. 

They were met at the station by Mr. 
Richards, who took them to stay with his 
family for the first few, sad days. It was 
the old man’s widow and her family. 

“Yes,” said the energetic little woman 
in response to his inquiries, “we’ve come 
to stay; Theodore lies here, and the soil 
that claims him will not reject what is 


his.” 


AFTER SORROW, NIGHT. 


By FRANK WALLER ALLEN. 


DO not see how a man, no matter 

} how hopeless the present moment, 

could take his life as long as there 

was a to-morrow,” said the young woman 
to the young man. 

“Yes,” he answered, “but you do not 
know how black, how hard and miserable 
the struggle has been for me. All my 
life I have worked and suffered, fought 
and lost, striven and failed. Oh, I have 
worked, worked, worked, until I have 
felt that I had better go away and leave 
all the past—friends and all—and start 
anew and never let the world hear of me 
until I succeeded. 

“That would be very cowardly,” she in- 
terposed. 

“Again and again,” he continued, “suc- 
cess has held her sweet, luring, red lips 
so close to mine that I have breathed her 
very breath. And when I would reach 
yearningly forward to kiss them, to press 
them against mine own and forget the 


past in the rapturous joy of the present, 
she has drawn them saucily away with a 
coquettish little laugh. I have never suc- 
ceeded. I never will, Why should I 
live to have failure, failure, failure cast 
into my utpurned pleading face, day after 
day, year after year?” 

“But, there is to-morrow,” she whis- 
pered, “and to-morrow is God’s. And 
then, still softer, “to-morrow is Love.” 

“Yes, you are the immaculate message 
of God’s love unto me,” he replied, “yet 
what satisfaction is it to me when I know 
that I shall never be able to claim you.” 

“But do I not love you now?” she said, 
“and can’t you claim me to-morrow?” 

“Well then, for you I will wait, always 
wait for to-morrow!” 

“You see,” she said as he was leaving 
her at the door, “the heart that bleeds to- 
day will be healed by love to-morrow. 
Eternal love that is yours if you wait. Af- 
ter sorrow, night. And night is a calm 
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and peaceful thing. And remember that 
although your aspiring soul is crushed by 
hollow mockery and starless hope that it 
is he who lives and works and _ smiles 
through unbrightened years and hideous 
sin and tears that is the noblest and truest 
man.” 

As he touched her hand good-bye, he 
said, “But must one forgive God for all 
this suffering, this hell that is so unde- 
servedly thrust upon us?” 

“Hush! Do not say forgive God. We 
cannot forgive Him, the Omnipotent, 
when it is impossible for us, not being om- 
nipotent, to judge whether He should be 
forgiven or not. He cannot do that 
which would give us cause to forgive.” 

“Then must we forgive the world?” 

Turning her face, her fair true face, to 
him and gazing with a pitying love—a 
longing for him to understand—into his 
eyes she replied: “The sweetest, the 
most divine right that God has given to 
you, to me, is to forgive. Good night.” 

The man stood a moment on the street 
and gazed into the night, the heavens, half 
expectant, as if he thought he should see 
her floating away thorugh the night to 
God. A returning of an angel messen- 
ger who came to earth and laid her heart 
in the heart of a rose that he might find 
it, and seeing its great white purity, be- 
lieve in the immaculate word of God. But 
he only saw the stars and the quiet, beau- 
tiful, mystic night. 

“T will live,” he said. And he prayed. 

So the man went on through life year 
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after year, but success came not to him. 
Everything was the same. The same old 
sore, festered heart, the same unattainable 
love and blighted ambitions. He would 
come home at night to his room—poor, 
cold, bare little room—with the same ach- 
ing, embittered heart. The same great 
suffering, tortured, mangled soul. 

When she died he went to the great 
dark river and stood over it, gazing into 
its black, treacherous water. He took off 
his hat and coat and placed them on the 
rocks. Then as he returned to the river 
he heard, or seemed to hear, a sweet, gen- 
tle voice, that he used to know, whisper to 
him, “You see, the heart that bleeds to- 
day will be healed by love to-morrow. 
Eternal love that is yours, if you wait.” 

When he was back in his little room 
again, he heard the whisperings of the 
same sweet voice, “The sweetest, the most 
divine right God has given to you, to 
me, is to forgive.” 

So on through his long bitter life he 
went. Going out in the morning, deter- 
mined to live, coming home at night 
longing for death. Each night, though, 
the voice came and said, “But there is to- 
morrow, and to-morrow is God’s. And 
then,” still softer, “to-morrow is Love.” 

One night he came home to his bare lit- 
tle room, and dreamed that she was with 
him,the mother of his children,the queen 
of his home. The next morning he did 
not wake for he was living. Success had 
come. ‘To-morrow was his, and he had 
gone to claim her. 


A WOMAN AND TWO MEN. 


By I. SHELBY GREENE. 


HY, hello, Grayson! what are 
you doing here alone, and 
where have you been all even- 


“W 


ing? I have been on a still hunt for you 
for five mortal hours.” 

“Well, I’m glad you have at last been 
successful in finding me. Take a seat and 
tell me what is your pleasure.” 

“Whatever my pleasure is, you don’t 


seem to be in the enjoyment of much at 
the present moment.” 

“T «lo not feel very gay to-night, Caile- 
ton; but tell me why you have been so 
anxious to find me.” 

“Oh, a crowd of us were going to Kos- 
ter & Bial’s, and we wanted you to join 
us at the ‘show,’ and also in a little spread 
at ‘Del’s’ afterward. Come, get your hat 
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and coat—the boys are at supper now.” 

“Please excuse me to-night, Tom. I 
feel oppressed I would onlycast a gloom 
over the whole party; so it is best that I 
remain away. 

“Well, this is a joke—Bev. Grayson, 
the free for all, the Monsieur ‘Sans 
Géne,’ if that is permissable, the gay 
thoughtless, reckless, dare devil Grayson, 
in the blues. Who would ever have be- 
lieved it?” 

“Yes, Tom, I have been thoughtless too 
long; but I am thinking to-night, and 
to some purpose. I have wasted golden 
opportunities, have frittered away prec- 
ious time, have lived without a purpose, 
merely drifting with the current; and I 
have accomplished nothing—less than 
nothing. From this day, I shall cease to 
be a drone—I will be up and doing, and 
I will make a name and place for myself 
in my profession.” 

“Pardon me old friend,” replied the 
visitor. ‘I did not imagine that you were 
really serious, or I would not have 
laughed and spoken as I did. But tell me 
—‘‘what has come over the spirit of your 
dreams? Surely you are not in love?” 

“What if I am?” 

“Only this—avoid women as you 
would the plague. Some one has said, 
‘Whether a man marries or not, he will 
regret it’; but you had far ‘better endure 
the ills of the present than fly to those 
which you know not of.’ Don’t, I say— 
don’t.” 

“Ah, you do not know my charmer, or 
you would not seak so.” 

“T am surprised Bev., I thought you 
had too much sense to have your head 
turned by a pretty face, or a demure ex- 
pression. Shake it off, old man,—I know 
whereof I speak—I have passed through 
the fire, and the flames reached down to 
my very soul, scorching, withering, burn- 
ing, consuming all the finer fibres of my 
being ; and left me what I am, a cynic, a 
pessimist.” 

“You must have suffered keenly in- 
deed, Tom, to make you speak as you do. 
There is probably some truth in what 
you say; but you have not seen 4er. She 
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is aS sweet, and innocent. and pure as 
“the prayer which childhood wafts 
above.” 

“Oh, be original at least, in your en- 
coniums of_your Dulcinea. I have no 
idea who your paragon is; but I have no 
doubt she is like all the rest. She is a 
woman,—that is enough. Be warned, I 
say. I have loved,—yes, loved with an 
intensity that amounted to pain,—I love 
them still—I should be happier if I did 
not—and I revere them; but trust them 
--NO. I am sorry you to!d me. It is 
best to let sleeping dogs lie, and you have 
roused a tiger to-night. I do try to for- 
get, but I have suffered much, and 
“the old grief grows newer and newer, 
The old pangs are never at res:.’’ 

Break with her at once, Bev., whoever 
she is. Better bear a little pain now then 
much lateron. At most, you wilf only 
receive a smile, a look, a_ kiss, and then 
—sorrow, regret, pain.” 

“Tom, | know all abou: your affaire, 
and it is unkind of me to speak of my 
good fortune to you, knowing, as I do, 
how much excuse you have for your cyni- 
cisn1; but I would like for you to know 
the weman who has consented to walk 
through life at my side. Look at this 
picture, and tell me if you ever saw a 
fairer, truer face?” 

Carleton took the photograph which 
his friend held out to him, glanced at it, 
and dropped it as though he had been 
stung. The twe men stood looking at 
each other, for wliat seemed to both an 
eternity, but in reality was only a mo- 
ment; and then, without a word, Carle- 
ton passed out of the room. Grayson 
stood as one petrified, gazing vacantly at 
the picture lving at his feet, while the 
clock ticked the inoments away. Finally 
he picked it up. placed it carefuly on the 
coals, and watched while the blue flames 
slowly consumed the fair image. The 
clock ticked on, and still he stood staring 
with unseeing eyes into the fire. 

In the morning they found him cold 
and stiff in his chair. When the woman 
was told, she smiled. 
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Try our best to be broad the best of us 
incline to be narrow. We Ephraimites, 
while protesting against the Hebrew 
Shibolleth, have our own pet tests by 
which we secretly or openly determine 
who are of us, and who are of the heath- 
en round about us. We should broaden 
out—and broaden out. Whenever we 
find ourselves measuring a man by the 
cut of his coat; or a woman by the degree 
of sleeve expansion in which her dress- 
maker indulges; or a public speaker by 
his unassisted pronunciation of a proper 
name; or a father in Israel by the old re- 
lation he insists on retaining between 
plural nouns and singular verbs; or by 
what seemis nowadays to be an excessive 
use of the table knife; or a society or 
church by two or three erratic members; 
or a family by the one black sheep in the 
flock; or the intelligence and taste of in- 
dividual members of a community by 
the census rank of the community, or by 
the number of degrees of its longitude 
west from Washington or Greenwich; or 
employ any other of the myriad Shibbol- 
eths by which men and women are wont 
to differentiate “We-uns” from “You- 
uns”, whenever we incline to use any 
such artificial tests, let us put the miser- 
able temptation aside as unworthy, and 
renewedly vow to be less petty in our 
judgments, more generous in our sym- 
pathies, more Godlike in our charity. 

* * ok 

There is a splendid “bad example” 
“close and handy by.” That we may 
better sec ourselves as we see others and 
as others see us, let us pounce down upon 
the talented editor of The Bookman and 
make him the scapegoat oi our sins of 
commission in this regard. He is used to 
the role and won’t mind it. Mr. Harry 
Thurston Peck in the February Bookman 
contributes an interesting paper entitled 
“Little Touches,’ which shows how nar- 
row a man may be and not know it,— 
how broad a man may think himself to 
be, and yet in actual fact be only a little 
Jack Horner like the rest of us,—the 
difference being, that he has a cozier 





corner and a bigger piece of Christmas 
pie than many of us have. Mr. Peck 
would have us acquire “the gift of nice 
discrimination” which will enable us “to 
attain a position among the small, select, 
but very influential number of those who 
are intellectually enlightened.” It seems 
never to have occurred to this writer that 
there is a surer, happier heaven on earth 
than that to which he would have us at- 
‘ain, and that should this small and select 
kingdom ever really suffer violence at 
our rough hands, or should it be taken by 
force, the small and select number who 
ncw make up that heaven would thereby 
be robbed of the chief enjoyment they 
now get from the relation,—namely: in 
the exclusiveness of it. Mr. Peck says 
many good things; he is at his worst in 
his warning against “provincialism.” 
What does Mr. Peck mean when he de- 
clares that certain words are provincial? 
Webster and the Century Dictionary 
unite in informing us that certain per- 
sons or acts or words are provincial, be- 
cause they are “characteristic of the in- 
habitants of a province, or of the country 
as distinguished from the metropolis or 
larger cities; “countrified; rustic; hence, 
not polished; narrow; unenlightened.” 
The city origin of this definition is evi- 
dent. Men and women who mingle freely 
with provincials and metropolitans 
scarcely know whose narrowness to won- 
der at most. Of that great world which 
Wordsworth reverenced and Thoreau 
found to be well nigh all in all, and Bur- 
roughs and a host of other nature stud- 
ents of our time delight in most,—of 
that great world out of doors, the office 
immured man in the city, fondly dreams; 
but, let some everyday representative ot 
that world by chance, or mischance, 
break into the office man’s club, or fam- 
ily, or society life, and words cannot 
quite express the chagrin with which he 
views the impending catastrophe. No 
amount of previous indebtedness or 
known mental strength or moral worth 
can atone for the countryman’s sins 
against the metropolitan’s tailor and hat- 
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ter and shoe-maker, and his violation of 
rules which govern the use and pronun- 
ciation of the test words of the coteries in 
which the city man moves. When this 
same city man happens in upon his cous- 
ins on the farm, they are equally at a loss 
to know what to do with him. His ig- 
norance of the great outdoor world in 
which they move is to them prodigious. 
It never occurs to the confirmed metro- 
politan that this so-called provincialism 
is not wholly undesirable; that one may 
be “countrified”, or “rustic”, and yet not 
necessarily “narrow” or “unenlightened”, 
and that a man Or woman may measure 
well with the highest ideals of helpfulness 
to humanity and nearness to God, and yet 
be convicted on nearly all the counts in 
Mr. Peck’s indictment. 
* * * 

Take up some of Mr. Peck’s essential 
“little touches” and see how little they 
really are—how large and influential a 
man may be, and yet be without them. 
We quote: 

If he (the unenlightened person) is extreme- 
lv unenlightened, he will say that he is_parti- 
al to such and such a thing. 

He will promise to correspond, but not to 
write. 

It is extremely crude to employ commercial 
language in ordinary conversation, as in speak- 
ing of a person as well-posted, or of what is 
left of anything as the balance. 

A slight provincial touch is given by the 
frequent use of “minister” instead of ‘‘clergy 
man,”? and when one refers to a clergyman as 
a “preacher” the case is hopeless. 

Provincial also are “quit” and “locate” and 
“location” for when you hear them used, your 
mind begins to embrace itself for a possible 
mention of “victuals” and “silk hats” and 
“vests” and “dress suits” and “lady friends.” 

This artist of the little touches draws 
the enlightment line also on “depot” 
“gentlemanly” on “stores” when shops 
are meant, on “riding” when “driving” is 
the word, on such abbreviations of names 
as “Geo.,” “Jno.,” etc. 

An amusing illustration of this writer’s 
finical “little touches” is found on an- 
other page of this same Bookman. “To 
receive a Iectter”, says Mr. Peck,” con- 
taining such words as “X’mas, ’tho’: 
, ’ ‘ 94) 
photo’ and ‘rec’d’, affects one as would 
the combination of a pot hat with evening 
clothes.” But on another page of this 


same number, is given a sample of Miss 
Elizabeth Robins’ manuscript in which 
appears the abbreviation “X’tian.” which 
shows that the scholarly and talente1 in- 
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terpreter of Ibsen is not yet up to grade! 

But the absurdity of this writer on lit- 
tle touches ceases and the offense begins 
when Mr. Peck points out “another pro- 
vincial usage, “out of which it is to be 
hoped that the American people will in 
the course of time, be educated.” Un- 
til the reader reaches this point one would 
suppose he were talking to a distinctive~ 
ly metropolitan audience who wished to 
be metropolitan and nothing more. But 
here the writer expresses the hope that 
our American people not already metro- 
politan—a large majority of whom are 
not,—may ultimately become “enlight- 
ended,’’ or citified. May the time never 
come when our countrymen shall merge 
their sirong native individuality into the 
ariificial ways of the great city! But 
what is this particular provincial usage 
out of which our people should be edu- 
cated? The use of the word “Mother” 
in connection with a well known person- 
age—as “Mother McKinley.” This pro- 
vincialism Mr. Peck finds “disgusting to 
a degree,” and he is surprised that no 
one ever mentioned “the dowager as 
Madame McKinley.” And then he adds 

I should hardly have thought it necessary 
to speak of this detestable bit of socia}-igno- 
rance had not President McKinley himself 
been guilty of it during his recent progress 
through the South. 

The President in Montgomery alluded 
to “Mother Hobson.” This writer finds 
this form of speech not only crude and 
wholly alien to the little touches which 
give distinction, but its ‘‘mental associa- 
‘ions also are unpleasant.” He says it 
suggests “Mother Goose” and “Mother 
Bunch.” It does to him; but not to all. 
It never occurred to this writer that to 
not a few it might suggest “Mother 
Mary” and that the provincial President 
was nearer the heart of the world with 
his mother-thought, than is the Bookman 
with his substitute suggestive of Parisian 
society and of the demi-monde of Amer- 
ican cities. 

But this is getting serious. We set 
out with a purpose to use the good Mr. 
Peck of the Bookman as a bad exam- 
ple of our narrowness as a people, rural 
and metropolitan—especially metropoli- 
tan. Where and how did this discoverer 
find that “quit” and the rest are “pro- 
vincial” and not to be tolerated by those 
who know what’s what? Are strong and 
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well born words, words which the great 
masters of expression have found help- 
ful, thus to be tabooed without protests? 
Shakespeare uses “quit” scores of times, 
and in the very sense so offensive to our 
Bookman. Mrs. Stowe thought it not 
in bad taste to use the term “minister” 
in the title of her most artistic novel; and 
Goldsmith, in his “Deserted Village,” 
saw the village preacher’s humble man- 
sion rise. Addison, another master of 
style, editorially informed those who had 
“a mind to correspond” with him that 
they might direct their letters to the 
Spectator.” Philip Gilbert Hamerton is 
pretty good authority as to fit language 
in which to write of art and life. In his 
“Intellectual Life” he offends our Book- 
man by an allusion to “a delightful bal- 
ance” at one’s banker’s. And Fitzger- 
ald, in his “Recreations of a Literary 
Man,” has this rather trying sentence, 
“Every one is away shooting or riding; 
a balance of the ladies is left.” 

Not to burden these reflections with 
other instances, permit a concluding sug- 
gestion or two. The amiable “bad ex- 
ample” we have used that we might the 
better see ourselves as others see us, has 
fallen into several errors from which we 
provincials would save him. Paraphras- 
ing the lines in “Enid” our charmingly 
self-centered and New York centered 
book-man evidently thinks the complac- 
ent cackle of the clubs, the murmur of 
the world. He evidently thinks New 
York knowledge is to this country all that 
London is to England. This complac- 
ency isn’t to be wondered at. Our so- 
called provincial America banks in New 
York, buys most of its books in New 
York, depends on New York chiefly for 
its periodical literature, and unquestion- 
ably apes New York in fashions. But, 
outside all this seeming subserviency of 
the interior to the seaboard, the thought 
and jife of our people go on from day to 
day and from year to year, so little in- 
fluenced by the dictum of New York city 
bankers, merchants, politicians, book 
publishers and magazine-makers, that it 
is difficult for the sixty odd million souls 
beyond Harlem bridge to think of the 
complacent frequenters of the Author’s 
Club rooms and the Union Legion club 
rooms and Tammay Hall, without recall- 


ing the unconscious humor of the three 
tailors of Tooley street. 

But this common error of metropoli- 
tans, due to want of proper perspective, 
is easily forgiven by those outside the 
metropolis who daily “thank God for a 
better thing,” than New York City life 
can afford. The really serious error into 
which our bad example has fallen is in 
mistaking “the little touches” for the real 
thing. His last word to us is, “In the in- 
tercourse of human beings it is a nice 
regard for what is delicate, and fine, and 
exquisite, that marks the difference be- 
tween the usual Man and Woman, and 
those who possess the rare and unmistak- 
able insignia of distinction.” Surely this 
cannot be true save in a narrow and re- 
stricted sense. If this be true then, our 
presumably best poetry and noblest fic- 
tion and most highly prized philosophy, 
is all a lie, and in its place we must sub- 
stitute and be content with verse that 
shall be notable chiefly for “the lyrist’s 
measured beat” and be measured by 
“rules precise and delicatesse”’,—dead 
perfection,’’ no more with fiction as pur- 
poseless and dead as most of Aubrey 
Beardsley’s art, with philosophy as cold 
as a pronouncing dictionary or a book of 
synonyms, 

aK ok ok 


The detention of Mr. George W. Cable 
in Des Moines for several days in Febru- 
ary, on his way back and forth through 
the West, gave the Prairie Club of Iowa’s 
capital city an opportunity to welcome 
the distinguished author. The banquet 
was one of rare enjoyment. Even Mr. 
Cable seemed to enjoy it! He did, how- 
ever, confess to having felt several twin- 
ges of conscince as he sat and listened to 
his own praises, which praises he was 
modestly sure he did not deserve. 

Mr. Cable’s personality defies a close 
analysis. Small of stature; slender al- 
most fragile in build; with a small, well 
shaped head, little twinkling eyes, and 
an almost habitual. smile struggling for 
expression underneath a huge moustache 
and heavy beard, there is little in his del- 
icate make-up to suggest the man’s 
power. His voice is thin and high-keyed, 
and yet so well does he articulate, and so 
penetrating are his tones, that the most 
distant auditor follows hira without ef- 
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fort. Admirable as was his response to 
the toast “A Reunited Country’, the 
charm of the story-teller wil! linger long- 
est in the memory of his hearers. As 
related with all the charm of dialect of 
which Mr. Cable is a master, with thar 
highest art which seems to be artlessness, 
and with an evident enjoyment of the 
memory from which he was drawing, and 
with a “purpose” which only flashed upon 
his lrearers at the very last, this yet un- 
utilized genre sketch was an admirable 
illustration of Mr. Cable’s apparently in- 
exhaustible power as a veconteur. 
Returning to Mr. Cable, few indeed 
of the story writers put so much life- 
blood into a book that when the reader 
connects himself with it he feels the beat- 
ing of the author's pulse. The coming 
of such a book into one’s life is an event. 
From it one may date some new annexa- 
tion in the development of ihe soul’s ex- 
pansion policy,—a policy which, in the 
soul’s realm, at least,—knows no consti- 
tutional feiters, no traditional limitations. 
The books written by Mr. Cable are 
nearly all of them event-makers. Read- 
ers of Cable’s short stories and novels are 
not likely soon to forget the Christopher 
Columbus enthusiasm with which years 
ago they set out on a voyage of discov- 
ery in the new world this man revealed 
to them. “Old Creole Days”—happily 
chosen title for the most delightful, most 
pathetically sad stories ever written! We 
still see, as vividly as though our discov- 
ery were made but yesterday, those bal- 
conicd, tile-roofed houses, their quaint 
interiors, their picturesque occupants. 
We still recall the arrested heart-beat as 
we first looked in upon the fate-impelled 
actors in those miniature dramas, as un- 
consciously they drew nearer and nearer 
the inevitable crises in their lives. We 
cannot forget the dismay with which we 
watched the Mississippi gnawing deeper 
and deeper into the crevasse, hungry for 
the cornfields beyond, nor are we likely 
soon to forget the godlike pity with which 
we followed the conscience haunted 
Achille helpless in the hands of an aveng- 
ing fate. And then that other extreme— 
“Posson Jone”! Never came tragedy 
and low comedy into closer quarters. 
One moment we are smiling at the West 
Florida preacher’s anxiety over Jule’s 
lack of Christian raisin’; the next, we are 
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trembling lest the fascinating young 
scapegrace shall lead him into a betrayal 
of his trust and of his religion. We still 
feel the same old curious interest in Bo- 
naventure’s evolution and in the consum- 
ing passion of Claude and Marguerite. 
And dear old Dr. Sevier! Dr. McClure 
with several hundred years of French re- 
finement grained into his outwardly 
rough, but inwardly, fine character. And 
Risiofaio, into whose mild eyes the blue 
of the Mediterranean had passed, and the 
susceptible Widow Reily, who insisted 
on having the Sicilian’s whole heart, be- 
cause she was used to being loved that 
way! And who can forget the poor Rich- 
lings with the sad old story written into 
their married life—of poverty forcing in 
the door and love, despite the cynical 
proverb, refusing to fly out of the win- 
dew! <A word too, for the charmingly 
simple hearted mother and daughter in 
“The Grandissimes.”” We recall them 
with almost as much tender regard as we 
retain for the shadowy loves of our child- 
hood and early youth,—though if forced 
to chocse, one would find it hard to de- 
cide whether his leanings were toward the 
child-mother or the sister-daughter! 
Cable’s French Quarter in New Or- 
leans—with its parlor knights and its la- 
dies fair, and his Bayou Teche with its 
fierce loves and hates and its Cadjan 
maidens who do it all with their eyes, 
seeing everything through their dark 
lashes, yet ever looking down,—with the 
scent of roses and of orange blossoms 
ever in the air, and yet with the sugges- 
tion of tragedy in every scene—has its 
place in literature as surely fixed as is 
that of those older idyls which tell the 
heart history of Arthur’s Table Round, 
or that of the twin epics of that first great 
“dreamer after dark.” 
Years before the eloquent Grady 
pleaded for a new union of hearts along 
with the renewed union of States; long 
years before the North committed her 
brave sons to the command of Wheeler 
and of Lee; long years before the sons 
of Confederate veterans and the sons of 
Union veterans camped side by side on 
Chickamauga’s field of sad memories, or 
lay in the trenches together before San- 
tiago, or fought shoulder to shoulder at 
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San Juan, or together cheered the raising 
of the stars and stripes in Havana and 
in Manila,—away back early in the eight- 
ies this writer of stories, by the simple 
pathos of his narrative, made every moth- 
er’s son of us and every father’s daughter 
among us, ashamed of the sectional nar- 
rowiiess of our sympathies and our pa- 
triotism, were glad that the real heart 
history of our civil war from the Southern 
standpoint had at last been written,— 
even in part. There yet remain many 
among us, who remember the thousands 
of brave men on both sides that fell on 
Shiloh’s field. The young Confederate 
soidier, turned author—which is but an- 
other term for heart-historian—pictured 
in a single paragraph the story of the 
South’s desolation. Read. 

*“By and by they began to depart. How 
many they were! How many, many! We 
had too lightly let them go. And when all 
were gone, and they of Carondelet sireet and 
its tributaries, massed in that old gray, brittle 
shanked regiment, the Confederate Guards, 
were having their daily dress parade in Colise- 
um Place, and only they and the Foreign Le- 
gion remained; when Sister Jane made lint, 
and flour was high, and the sounds of com- 
merce were quite hushed, and in the custom- 
house gun-carriages were amaking, and in the 
foundaries big guns were being cast, and the 
cotton gunboats and the rams were building, 
and at the rotting wharves the masts of a few 
empty shops stood like dead trees in a blasted 
wilderness, and poor soldiers’ wives crowded 
around the Tree Market, and grass began to 
spring up in the streets,—they were many still, 
while far away; but some marched no more, 
and others marched on bleeding feet, in rags, 
and it was very, very hard for some of us to 
‘ hold the voice steady and sing on through the 
chorus of the little song :— 

Brave boys are they! 
And yet—and yet—we cannot forget 
That many brave boys must fall. 

Oh! Shiloh! Shiloh! 

From the depths of the young Confed- 
erate scldier’s heart there came a prayer, 
and following the prayer, a hope voiced 
in the pages of “Dr. Sevier” and in this 
last year of the century generally realized 
and felt, that from our Shiloh might rise a 
noble people, purified as by fire, exalted 
by suffering, united as never before 
by bands of mutual respect and fraternal 


regard. 
* * * 


The time for speculation as to whether 
or not we shall have colonial possessions 
has passed, as the treaty of peace has 
been ratified by the Senate. That the 


*From Dr. Sevier, page 367. 


treaty of peace will bring peace, is no 
doubt the heartfelt desire of every loyal 
citizen. From vanquished Spain we need 
fear no further trouble; but the subjuga- 
tion of the insurgents in the Philippines 
is not yet accomplished, and there is 
every prospect for renewed fighting in 
the far east. 

Whether or not the acquisition of the 
Philippines will redound to the good of 
the United States, as well as to thé Is- 
lards, is a matter which can only be de- 
termined by future developments. The 
situation is an embarrassing one to the 
President as well as to the patriot; and 
for this very reason, McKinley seems to 
be halting between two opinions. In 
spite of the Republican tendency toward 
imperialism, we believe that McKinley 
is striving earnestly, to act for the best 
interests of the country at large. As Sen- 
ator George Gray tersely stated, at a ban- 
quet in Wilmington, the President “is 
committed to no policy calculated to dis- 
courage, much less strike down, the as- 
pirations of liberty-loving people all over 
the world; nor are we committed abso- 
lutely to a colonial policy.” 

We have paid twenty millions of money 
for the Islands, and we cannot abandon 
the inhabitants to anarchy and misrule; 
but we are in duty bound to first pacify 
and then educate them to a species of 
autonomy which will result in the great- 
est good for all concerned. 

* * * 


There is a matter which merits the 
prompt attention of every city and village 
in the Mississippi Valley, viz., the Chica- 
go Drainage Canal. Dr. Starkloff, in a 
report read recently before a special com- 
mission appointed by the Mayor of St. 
Louis, states facts which are, to say the 
least, alarming; and yet the picture he 
draws, is in no sense exaggerated. 

That a city of two million people, which 
according to Dr. Starkloff, is “the very 
quintessence of seweral puridity,” should 
be permitted to rid themselves of tons of 
their own filth by spreading pestilence 
and death broadcast through a populous 
country, is—well, such an idea could only 
emanate from men wholly selfish and un- 
charitable. 

The inhabitants of the threatened dis- 
trict should unite to prevent this atrocity; 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


sheuld make haste quickly; and all other 
means failing, should invoke congres- 
sional interference. 

* * * 


There has seldom, if ever, been a 
time when congress was confronted with 
so many perplexing and vital problems, 
as at the present. Not least among these 
momentous matters, is the Mormon 
question, and incidentally, the admission 
of Roberts to the House. The Mormons 
have themselves thrown down the gaunt- 
let, and the conflict cannot be avoided or 
deferred. Mr. Roberts’ is undoubtedly a 
test case, and was so intended by his con- 
stituents from the first. The “Latter Day 
Saints”, as they are pleased to term them- 
selves, secured admission to the Union 
for Utah, by promising to abandon their 
polygamous practices; but it is now a 
certainty that they have never ceased to 
advocate plural marriages, and to practice 
the same secretly. 

While we do not hesitate to say that 
this question should be settled, once and 
forever, and in favor of monogamy, still 
there are a number of good people who 
are losing sleep unnecessarily. We 
think that past events will prove that 
Congress always rises to the emergency 
when a great moral question is the point 
at issue. There are many “good men 
and true, “both in the House and Senate, 
and we think they can be safely trusted 
to deal with this problem as it deserves. 

ok + * 

Disease has slain its thousands, but 
unquestionably the great American evil 
—worry, has slain its tens of thousands. 
William George Jordan, in a recent issue 
of “The Saturday Evening Post,” terms 

“worry the most popular form of suic:de,” 
and we firmly believe that he has not 
overstated the case. 

Aside from the deleterious effect which 
worry has on both the physical and men- 
tal organism, there are two very good 
and sufficient reasons why a man should 
not worry. First, if he cannot prevent 
or avert the calamity dreaded; and sec- 
ond, if he can. In the first instance, it 


would be the height of folly to worry, 
and in the latter, an absolute sin. 

We have known people who are never 
happy unless they are absolutely misera- 
ble about something; and at times they 
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even wept because there was nothing to 
be miserable about. 
“No man 
And no woman, 
ay scan ‘ 
With foreboding. The present is ours; and the 


of right, should the coming 


rest 

That is God’s. He will care for his own as is 
best, 

And our watching is worthless, our dread is in 


vain. 
Are we moulded to suffer? The possible pain 


Will not easier seem for expecting it. There 
are few I believe 
Who drink only the sweetness of life. But to 


grieve 
Over sorrow gone by, is not worse than to 
shrink 


From some possible sorrow before. We must 
drink 

The full cup of to-morrow, whatever the 
draught; 


But, or bitter or sweet. it is not to be quaffed 

Till the morrow presents it. Sufficient indeed 

To the day is the evil thereof, and the need 

Of us all is a present of glad satisfaction, 

Where nought of the past makes unhappy ex- 
action, 

And naught of the future repels or dismays. 

K *K *K 

Just as we are going to press comes the 
news of the death of Fleix Faure. The 
President of the French Republic died 
at 10 o’clock, Thursday, February 16th, 
1899, after an illness of only four hours. 
It has been known for some time that 
his heart was weak, but it was not 
thought that there was any immediate 
danger. At six o’clock on the date men- 
tioned, he was in his study, and called M. 
Ie Gaull, who was in the adjoining 
room, and said: “I do not feel well. 
Come to me.” Physicians were promptly 
calied in, and everything possible was 
done; but he sank rapidiy and died a few 
hours later as stated above. 

Faure, the sixth president of the Re- 
public, was born Jan. 20, 1841, in Paris, 
and was the son of an obscure cabinet- 
maker, but amassed a large fortune and 
entered into political life. As President 
of France, Faure probably exercised 
more authority, and effected more radical 
changes than any of his predecessors in 
the same office. Sir Henry Main said 
that “there is no living functionary who 
occupies a more pitiable position than 
a French President. The old kings of 
France reigned and governed. The con- 
stitutional king, according to M. Thiers, 
reigns but does not govern. The Presi- 
Jert of the United States governs but he 
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does not reign. It has been reserved for 
the President of the French Republic 
niether to reign nor yet to govern.” As 
a result of the sudden death of President 
Faure, Frenchmen are asking each other 
what is to happen next? “Will there ever 
be another President?” The Republic at 
the present moment is at the mercy of the 
first men who may choose to seize it. 
Just now, when intrigues are rife among 
tre Bourbons and the Bonapartes, the op- 
portunities for a successful coup ad’ tat 
are most propitious; and many of the 
staunchest adherents of the present re- 
gime entertain grave fears that the days 
of the Republic are numbered. Whether 
there is among the Pretenders a man, 
audacious enough and _ unscrupulous 
enough to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity offered remains to be seen; but it is 
certain that the eyes of the world will be 
turned to France with especial interest 
during this crisis. 
Ok * * 

Let us also beware of the sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal of literary un- 
charitabieness. Let us respect the judg- 
ments of original thinkers and independ- 
ent readers, even though their reading 
and thinking have carried them into other 
camps than ours. Let us respect the 
reader of the latest popular book who 
dares to think the work not worthy of its 
great name. Let us respect the chari- 
table judgment of the reader, who, be- 
cause he has found some good in an au- 
thor, refuses to condemn that author's 
work unqualifiedly. 

x * * 


The sleepy Spaniards in Manila are as- 
tounded at the energy of the Americans. 
They can not understand why the Amer- 
icans keep their stores open at noon, 
when it has been the accepted custom of 
years to close them at that hour. But it 
is the great game of base-ball that is the 
mystery which passes all mysteries The 
Filipinos gather wonderingly at the edg- 
es of the crowd and peer into the field. 
They can not fathom the enthusiam. 

8 

Emerson in “English Traits” speaks 
of the Englishman's “predilection for pri- 
vate independence,” and in a phrase em- 


bodies the genius and strength of the 
English society, namely, that “private life 
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is the place of honor.” This observation 
finds many illustrations in the tempo- 
rary retirement of English stateman be- 
cause of opinions as to public duty run- 
ning counter to the popular judgment. 
A fine illustration is given in the remark 
recently made by Mr Balfour to an in- 
fluential delegation that called on him to 
arraign him for his refusal to join in the 
new “No Popery” cry. Said he: “It isa 
matter of indifference if I am prevented 
from expressing, even against my own 
interests, the views I conscientiously 
hold.” “’Tis pity tis tis true’ that the 
United States can boast of only a limited 
number of statesmen of this stamp. 
* * * 


The professional reviewers have in 
stock a choice lot of phrases which they 
use until they wear them out, and then 
they are thrown in the mental waste bas- 
ket making place for others. A few 
months ago it was fin de siecle; then it 
was “a far cry.””’ Some hold on to the 
going phrase longer than others. For 
instance the Literary World of January 
21st tells us that “It is a far cry from 
Greenland to the Congo.” True but not 
startling. 


* 


The French have adopted our word 
“smart”, but are finding it a hard word 
to confine within reasonabie limitations. 

* * K 


Our clever young artists with pencil 
and pen are relying overmuch on their 
inspirations and on the hypnotic spell 
they have put upon their admirers. They 
can’t be blamed for passing off audacity 
for art, their worshippers make the trick 
as easy as lying. But when we see so 
much of promise in their bold lines, we 
can but wonder: Hasn’t any one of them 
an idea of his own above the level of his 
present day tasks? 


GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Conan Doyle’s forthcoming novei, “A 
Duet with an Occasional Chorus,” is a 
story of happy married life. It is refresh- 
ing to find a work which deals with con- 
nubial bliss in these.days of problem 
novels ,and the many tales of marital 
woes with which the reading world has 
been depressed of late years. 











EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


Mr. Barrie suggests that novelists with 
dramatic instincts would do well to serve 
a short apprenticeship to the stage. 


*K OK aK 


The most quotable and rememberable 
passage in Richard Watson Gilder’s “In 
Palestine” is this: 

“One perfect moment in the life of love 

One deed wherein the soul unselfed 
gleams forth— 

These can outmatch all ill, all doubt, all 
fear, 

And through the encompassing burden 
of the world 

Burn swift the spirit’s pathway to its 
God.” 


> *x* * 


Sir Wemyss Reed gives us the key to 
William Black’s purpose. One day he 
was walking with the novelist at Brigh- 
ton, when Black abruptly said: ““We are 
not all engaged in running away with 
other men’s wives. There are some of 
us who are not the victims of mental dis- 
ease or moral deformity. I do not even 
know that anybody of my acquaintance 
has committed a murder or a forgery. 
Yet people are angry with me because I 
do 1:0t make my characters odious in this 
fashion. 1 prefer to write about sane peo- 
ple and honest people; and I imagine that 
they are after all in a majority in the 
worl 1.” 

We read somewhere lately the follow- 
ing: ‘ 
Says the poet:—Whatever is, is right. 
The anarchist :—Whatever is, is wrong. 
The optimist :—Whatever is, is best. 
The pessimist :—Whatever is, is worst. 
The philosopher:—Whatever is, accept. 

Black is evidently a philosopher wheth- 
er he be right or wrong. 

x * * 


Is Zola the low, lewd, coarse man 
whose novels British magistrates hold to 
be unfit for publication, or as William L. 
Allen affirms, “the greatest moralist of 
the age,” who is rightfully honored in 
England more than any other French- 


man? 
* * * 


Mr. Howells accords to Bret Harte the 
credit of first writing American stories 
free from a colonial tone of depreciation, 
or apology, as to the material. 
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So great was Eugene Fields’ love for 
children, even ragamuffins on the street, 
that it is said he even kept his bride wait- 
ing at the church on his wedding day, 
while he setled a dispute over a game of 
marbles, down on his knees in the mud. 
Dr. Carradine, the author of “Pastoral 
Sketches,” one of the most pathetically 
humorous books ever ‘written, has this 
same absorbing passion for the little 
folks. Some years since the Doctor lost 
his little son, and since that time he can 
with difficulty refrain from speaking to 
every child he passes. 

* + 

Mr. Kipling is going to try us again. 
We Americans are to our English cous- 
ins, like Katisha in “The Mikado” “an 
acquired taste.” 

. £& © 

Bismarck’s Autobiography is worth 
all it costs. It is worth seven dollars and 
a half to be permitted to see a great event- 
maker in the attitudes in which he delib- 
erately chooses to pose. 

* * * 

The greatest phrase coiner of our time 
is Kipling. Before the appearance of the 
February McClure’s, “the white man’s 
burden” would have been a meaningless 
phrase. Now it is big with meaning. 
It is nothing less than the whole argu- 
ment in favor of developing the Philip- 
pine Islanders—the argument of destiny 
and consequent duty. 

“Take up the White Man’s burden— 

Ye dare not stoop to less.”’ 

ok ck * 

Nathan Haskell Dole’s Multivario- 
rum edition of the Rubaiyat is a valuable 
addition to the library of the Khayya- 
maniac. 

7 ~ * 

There is much of present-day sugges- 
tion in Wordsworth’s remark on Ireland, 
as quoted by Julia Ward Howe in her 
reminiscences: “The misfortune of Ire- 
land is, that’it is only a partially con- 
quered country.” 

* * * 

Ruskin discovered a fault in his 
friend, Rossetti—a fault common to aes- 
thetes, and some others as well—‘“with- 
out intending it you are in little things, 
habitually selfish—thinking only of what 
you like to do, or don’t like: not of what 
would be kind.” 
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Gilbert Parker is looking for the 
coming man in Canadian literature, “who 
will startle the world, who will express 
Canada’s complete isolation as those who 
have gone before tried to express it, who 
will color literature with the whole spirit 
of the country.” Gilbert Parker still 
voung in the thirties and with “Seats of 
the Mighty” at one end of his brilliant 
career and “Battle of the Strong” at the 
other, ought not to spend much time 
Jooking for another. 

- se 

“Asheville Pictures and Pecilings” is 
the title of an attractive and novel little 
booklet published in the famous Southern 
winter resort by Mr. A. H. McQuilkin, 
editor of “The Inland Printer.” It is pret- 
tily illustrated and contains much inter- 
esting information, and we hope Mr. Mc- 
Quilkin’s intention to issue such a 
pamplilet fortnightly will be fulfilled. 

* *«* * 

Joe Chandler Harris has created a new 
character, “Aunt Minervy Ann,” who is 
destined to take a permanent place along- 
side of “Uncle Remus.” ‘The first story 
about her appears in the February Scrib- 
ner’s, with Frost’s inimitable pictures. 

x * * 


Dr. Maurus Jokai’s “Hungarian Na- 
bob,” which is considered by some au- 
thorities (among them Mr. Jeremiah Cur- 
tin, the translator of Sienkiewicz) the 
best work of that very prolific author, is 
to be published immediately by the Dou- 
bleday & McClure Co. It is a tale of 
Hungarian life in the early part of the 
century, and its pictures of the powerful 
Magyar noblemen, their vast estates, 
wild customs and despotic power are par- 
ticularly striking to an American reader. 
It long ago attained the position of a na- 
tional classic in Hungary, and this trans- 
lation by R. Nisbet Bain will be of much 
interest to admirers of the great Hungar- 
ian novelist. 

*x* * * 

Mr. Frank Norris has just published 
through the Doubleday & McClure Co., 
a long novel called “McTeague.” Like 
the author’s first book it is a story of San 
Francisco, but it is a much more ambi- 


tious work than that story of adventure. 


The principal figure is a herculean dent- 
ist, in an “accomodation street,” on 


whom the veneer of education and civili- 
zation is really very thin indeed; and the 
study of this man,—sluggishly good nat- 
ured until roused,—with his gradual re- 
lapse into the primitive man, gives the 
book unique force and human interest. 
* ve 2 

Miss Caroline A. Mason, whose stories 
of ministeral life have won wide popu- 
larity, is about to publish a new novelette 
called “The minister of Carthage.” 

* °K ok 

Andre Castaigne, whose brilliant pic- 
tures illustrating the “Life of Alexander 
the Great” are now appearing in The 
Century Magazine, has just been created 
a “Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur” 
through the personal interest and action 
of M. Faure, late President of the French 
Republic. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

The Macmillan Company announces 
the publication in February, under the ed- 
itorship of Mr. Frank M. Chapman, of 
the first number of a popular bi-monthly 
magazine of ornithology to be known as 
“Bird Lore.” The magazine will be the 
official organ of the Audubon Societies 
for the protection of birds and a depart- 
ment devoted to their work will be under 
the charge of Mrs. Mabel Osgood 
Wright. 

* * * 

Mr. Howells in Literature relates the 
story of the disappearing R in America. 
He finds this leter as a terminal quite 
gone in London, Boston and the South, 
and about gone in New York, Jersey City 
and other seaboard cities: hut strong in 
the West, especially the Northwest. 

*K ss aK 

Mr. Payne, of 7he Dial, has _ been 
reading Conan Doyle’s “Songs of Action 
and advises the Doctor, not to do it any 
more. 

ok * » 

Literature of London is indulging in 
an interesting series of “American Liter- 
ary Type’s” some of which are almost 
true to life. 

* * * 

Literature speaking of the defunct 
Cosmopolis, refers to the mysterious un- 
certainty which has latterly prevailed as 
to the date of its publication, and face- 
tiously adds that “there was a piquant 
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sense of adventure in the act of setting 
out to buy it, and wondering whether the 
bookseller would have it.” The same 
might have been said of THE MID- 
LAND until it was acquired by the 
Twentieth Century Publishing Company. 
Hereafter there will be no “mysterious 
uncertainty” as to the date of this maga- 
zine’s publication, and whatever of 
piquancy may attach to it will not be in 
the search for it. 
ok K ok 

The London Academy has a depart- 
ment in which unpublished manuscripts 
are reviewed. Life is short. 

aK a XK 

Blackwood’s will soon have issued 
its millenial number—and it looks its 
age. That delightful old mummy-brown 
cover so fitting for one of its age! What- 
ever change the new century may work 
on its table of contents, O, good man (we 
are addressing the publisher) spare that 
cover. 

tk a OK 

The Critic “Lounger” says there can 
be no doubt that Mr. Samuel E. Gross of 
Chicago has a case against M. Rostand 
for plagiarizing his drama “The 
Merchant Prince of Cornville.” The au- 
thor of “Cyrano de Bergerac” has been 
heard from on the subject and declares 
the charge absurd. He never read the 
play of this corn-fed Chicagoan and never 
heard it before the suit was brought 
against Mr. Mansfield. 

a * ok 

The Critic has a fine copy of St. Gau- 
dens’ medallion of Howeils and _ his 
daughter Mildred. This is the Howells, 
his readers have believed in all these 
years, dspite the many brutal-faced por- 
traits published. Here we have a genial, 
kindly face and a dome large, symmet- 
rical, world-including. And here is a 
daughter of whom even a Howells may 
well be proud,—not pretty but—better 
than that—beautiful by suggestion. 

ok . * 

A writer in 7he Dial has a queer way 
of accounting for Poe’s failure to win 
fame and position at home during 
ing his lietime. It says “Poe was of the 
South—the very incarnation of the 





South; and the South has always ordered 
its authors to move on for fear they 
might die on the parish.” 
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Who was it that said all of a certain 

class of people are not yet dead? 
OK * RK 

Major.-Gen. Francis V. Greene has 
written for 7he Century Magazine an ac- 
count of the military operations at Ma- 
nila. In the March number he will de- 
scribe the voyage of the second expedi- 
tion, which he commanded; the landing 
and intrenching of the troops on the 
mainland; and the interesting features of 
the situation while Admiral Dewey and 
the military officers were waiting for 
General Merritt and the monitors. 
This chapter includes a_ statement 
of the plans of Admiral Dewey and 
General Anderson to meet _ the 
crisis which would have been pre- 
cipitated if Admiral Camara’s fleet had 
reached the Philippines. A second arti- 
cle, to appear in the April Century, de- 
scribes the means by which the insur- 
gents were removed from the American 
front, and the events of the assault and 
surrender, including the stop put to the 
determined efforts of the insurgents to 
enter the city. General Greene’s part in 
the operations was conspicuous and var- 
ied, and he describes his experiences 
with the skill of a military expert accus- 
tomed to write for the general public. 

*« aK a 

Mr. O. H. P. Belmont, the eminent 
New York banker, has inaugurated a 
scheme which, coming from such a 
source, is refreshingly unique. His latest 
enterprise is the publication of 7he Ver- 
dict, and Mr. Belmont announces that 
his policy will be to fight the trusts and 
all other things which he considers inim- 
ical to the good of the masses. Mr. Al- 
fred Henry Lewis, a strong and able 
writer on public affairs, is the editor. 
That one of America’s representative 
miliionaires and aristocrats should foster 
such an enterprise is startling indeed. 
What next? 





THE MIDLAND BOOK TABLE. 

Thomas E. Watson, who, it will be re- 
membered, would have been happy with 
Bryan in 1896, had there not been an- 
other and dearer charmer on the presi- 
dential ticket with the Boy Orator, has 
wriiten a “Story of France,” and as 
might be imagined, the story is loaded 
with purpose. The purpose is to “illus- 
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trate once more the blighting effects of 
superstition, ignorance, blind obedience, 
uniust laws, confiscation under the dis- 
guise of unequal taxes, and a systematic 
plunder year by year, of the weaker clas- 
ses by the stronger.” Even the literary 
head of the New York Times pronounces; 
the Watson book spirited and eminently 
readable.” 

The Times’ cold-blooded dismissal ot 
Mr.Watson’s pathetic story of slaughter, 
rises to a height of audacity rarely at- 
tained by the critics. We quote— 


“No tears will be shed by Mr. Watson’s 
least sophisticated reader for the hundreds of 


thousands of unindividualized human beings 
who perished under the Merovingians, the Ca- 
pets, the relentless house of Valois, and the 
Bourbons. They would not have lived much 
longer anyhow.” 

Flow comforting the suggestion! We 
may now read the tragic chapters of his- 
tory with all the satisfaction with which 
we watch the development of a tragedy 
as presented on the stage,—a satisfaction 
“commonly attributed” in large part, 
says Burke, “to the contemplation of our 
freedom from the evils which we see rep- 
resented.” 


The McMillian Company, New York, $2.50. 


A CHILD. 





She tells me often, with a dazzling curl 

Of ruby lips, and tossing back her hair 

Of wavy chestnut, tinted here and there 

With gold, that | am childish. Foolish girl! 

With her alone I pass beyond the whirl 

And dazzle of the footlights, and forswear 
The old mask, my dissembling laying bare 

And bid the tendrils of myself unfurl. 


It would be manlier, perhaps, to play 
A cold, stern game, and win; but I must lay 
Perforce my weapons at her feet, and be 
As open-hearted as a happy child; 
For I would have her love me unbeguiled, 
Loving not a phantasy, but loving me. 
—Cecil Worthington. 





WHEN TIME IS DONE. 


In the. swirl of the dust, 

In the whirlwind’s path— 

We feel the power of God. 

The dust as it follows 

The storm-king’s wrath 

Obeys his beckoning rod, 

So after the scenes of earth are past 
And the storms of life are o’er 

We pass into dust and on spirits wing 
Sweep in calm to a brighter shore. 
So dust to dust is the first and last 
Of all beneath the sun 

And the earliest dust 

And the latest dust 

Will meet when time is done. 


—Zoe. 
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The MIDLAND wants good, original 
short stories, and this class of matter is 
what we have most difficulty in getting, 
and of which we stand in most need. 
Manuscripts, if typewritten, will always 
receive careful consideration, and those 
accepted will be paid for. Always send 
sufficient postage for the return of MSS. 
if not available. 

Ok ok x 


The February MIDLAND was “a 
thing of beauty’—the March issue is a 
marked improvement on the preceding 
number; and in April, it will be better 
still. We are earnestly striving to publish 
a magazine which is second to none, 
either in point of literary or artistic 
merit, and we believe we are doing so. 
Read THE MIDLAND and rec- 
ommend it to your friends. A word 
here and there, will result in a 
world of good, and we will en- 
deavor to merit all the kind things you 
may say of us. We invite criticisms and 
suggestions from all our readers, and will 
give the same our careful consideration 
at all times. We wish to publish just 
what you want, so we ask you to let us 
know what features of THE MIDLAND 
you like most, what you like least, and 
what features, if any, you would like 
which we have not. All communications 
of this nature should be addressed to De- 
partment R. C., care of THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Century Building, Saint Louis. 

+ * * 


“A Swamp Adventure,” the second of 
the series of stories by““A Mississippian,” 
appears in this number of THE MID- 
LAND. The first of the series appeared 
in the February number and was called, 
“The Asteroids Visit the Planets.” These 
stories describe the social conditions ex~- 
isting in Mississippi in ante-bellum days, 
and are from the pen of a prominent au- 

— 


thor, who for very excellent reasons, pre- 
fers that for the present, at least,his name 
shall not be given to the public. These 
sketches were written amid smiles and 
tears, and will elicit both smiles and 
tears from the reader. Have your sub- 
scriptions begin with the February MID- 
LAND so as not to miss one of these 
mosi excellent stories. 


OK * * 


A Vicksburg National Park is now 
assured, both houses of Congress having 
passed a bill appropriating $65,000 to 
commemorate the long campaign that re- 
sulted in the capture of a large army and 
the opening of the Mississippi River 
throughout its entire length. The Vicks- 
burg struggle is admitted to be one of the 
most daring, original and stubbornly 
contested in the history of modern war- 
fare. In his work on the civil war the 
Count de Paris regards it as the greatest 
triumph of the rebellion in deep strategy 
and vigorous execution. The park will 
take in the rugged hills around Vicks- 
burg, where the two armies burrowed un- 
til the earthworks nearly met. It will be 
an extremely interesting military park 
and the best of all in the preservation of 
intrenchments.—St. Louis Globe- Demo- 
crat. 

The history of Grants’ Vicksburg cam- 
paign by Col. John W. Emerson, the best 
and most complete account of this cam- 
paign ever written, is now running in 
THE MIDLAND. The first installment 
began with the February issue. 


* * * 


In the February MIDLAND, we an- 
nounced a story for March by Octave 
Thanet. Owing to a severe illness, 
Miss French was not able to get her 
story to us in time for this issue ; but, it 
will appear in the April number without 
fail. 








CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS. 


WHAT THEY THINK OF THE MIDLAND. 


The Midland Monthly Magazine now 
published in St. Louis, Mo.,comes out in 
a new dress this month and also shows a 
perceptable rise in its literary pulse. The 
new managers intend to advance the 
Midland to the highest possible standard 
for a first-class magazine and will spare 
no pains or means to make it equal to the 
eastern periodicals. ‘The west should sup- 
port its own and we believe with the pro- 
gressive step the Midland has taken 
will receive its just dues in the way of pa- 
tronage from lovers of good literature 
on this side of the “Father of Waters.” 
—The Republican (Grundy, Lowa). 


The Midland Monthly Magazine for 
February is on our table. Always an at- 
tractive Magazine, the current number 
shows many improvements that will com- 
mend it to the reading public. One im 
provement, we think, is especially worthy 
of note—and that is the absence of con- 
tinued articles. Without a single excep- 
tion everything is complete. The illus- 
trations are superb.— Zhe Marble Hill 
Press (Mo.). 


The Midland Magazine for February 
reaches us a few days late on account of 
its removal to St. Louis since the last is- 
sue, but enlarged and greatly improved. 

The quantity of reading matter is in- 
creased while quality is fully maintained. 

Among the more solid articles are “A 
History of Grant’s Vicksburg Cam- 
paign,” by Col. John W. Emerson, “The 
First Continental Congress of North 
American Indians,” by Horace M. Re- 
bok, and “Queen Louise of Prussia, and 
Her Posthumous Portrait” by the Count- 
ess de Mantaigu. 

The fiction department contains more 
than the usual number of excellent stor- 
ies and there are several poems of real 
merit. 

In addition to its formr field in the 
great northwest The Midland in its new 
quarters has at its door, to the south and 
west, a field hitherto almost unexplored 
which furnishes an inexhaustible store of 


material. The Ozark region is rich in 
a quaint flock lore which The Midland 
will not fail to untilize ,while the South- 
west, to the Gulf and the mountains, is 
brimfull of inspiring subjects for the no- 
velist and the poet. 

The price of the Midland has been re- 
duced to one dollar. It is difficult to 
make a better investment of a dollar.—- 
The Spirit of Dakota. 


The first number of the Midland 
Monthly Magazine issued from its new 
home at St. Louis, is very much improved 
in appearance. The curreni chapters of 
the Grant articles, by Col. Jno.W. Emer- 
son, describing Grant’s Vicksburg cam- 
paign ,are of exceptional interest. A 
new department has been added, devoted 
to the stage which is well edited and adds 
greatly to the interest of the magazine.— 
The Reporter ( Winterset, Lowa). 


The Midland Monthly Magazine, 
which is distinctively a western magazine, 
and which was lately moved from Des 
Moines to St. Louis, has been greatly 
improved in every respect since its 
change of place of publication. The press- 
work is more perfect, the’ halftone en- 
gravings coming out clearly showing 
every line and shade rarely attained in a 
publication of this kind. The reading 
matter is fully up to the best both in 
quality and quantity. It is one of the 
best among the dollar magazines.— 7he 
David City Herald (Nebraska). 


We have received the first copy of the 
Midland Monthly Magazine, published 
in its new home in the Century building, 
in St. Louis. It has a very attractive 
cover and is well filled with interesting 
reading. The new publishers cut the 
price from T5 cents per copy to Io cents 
or $1.00 per year. There is no doubt of 
the bright future in store for the Midland 
under its new management. Every one 
should secure the February number of 
this magazine and see the splendid array 
of entertaining short stories. — Zhe 


Standard (Lewis, Iowa). 
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#5 DISTILLER 10 













CONSUMER 








FOUR 





Express Prepaid. 











buy elsewhere. 


Saving Middlemen’s Profits, 
Preventing Possibility of Adulteration. 


We are distillers with a wide reputation of 30 years’ 
standing. We sell to consumers direct, so that our 
whiskey may be pure when it reaches you. It is 
almost impossible to get pure whiskey from dealers. 
We have tens of thousands of customers who never 
We want more of them and we make 
this offer to get them: 


























We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double Copper Distilled Ryc for $3.20, Exe 
press Prepaid. Weshipin plain packages—no marks 
to indicate contents. When you get it and test it, ifit 
isn’t satisfactory return it at our expense and we will 
return your $3.20. Such whiskey cannot be purchased 
elsewhere for less than $5.00. 




















ON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


We are the only distillers selling to consumers 

TRILLERS sno PORTERS direct. Others who claim to be are only dealers, Our 

whiskey has our reputation behind it. 

Hayner Distilling Co., 593-599 W. Fifth St., Dayton, 0. 
References—Third Nat’! Bank, any ousiness nouse in Dayton or Com’! Agencies. 


P.S.—Orders for Ariz.,Colo.,Cal.,ldaho,Mont.,Nev.,N. Mex., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 








[{'The above offer is genuine. Wo guarantee the above firm will do as they agree.—Ep1Tor.] 





WAR PUBLICATIONS! 
WAR ART PIGTURES FOR HOME DECORATION. 


We call your attention to the following unprece- 
dented offer, while they last: 


DEWEY, size 22x 28 in., Art Chemigraph, mailed i2 
tubes, 25c. 

“LOVE TO WARIN ’98,”’ size 22x28 inches, Art 
Chemigraph, mailed in tubes, 25c. 


Photographic reproduction of the BATTLESHIP 
MAINE, printed on heavy paper, India tint, size 
18x 2542 inches. An exquisite picture for framing. 
Mailed free on receipt of 15c. 


‘FROM LOVE TO WAR IN ’98,”" Art Bas-Relief 
Placaue. Post-paid on receipt of price, 50c.' 


‘*‘BREAKING HOME TIES IN ’61,” Art = Sas- 
Relief Placque. Post-paid on receipt of price, 50c. 


—— 

THE NEW U. S. NAVY, every page illustrated; 
text gives correct dimensions and war equipments 
of each vessel. Edited by Capt. Chas. M. Harvey, 
Associate Editor of the Globe-Democrat. Mailed 
receipt of 15c. 

CUBA, OUR SISTER REPUBLIC, 58 full page 
illustrations from original photographs, with his- 
torical and descriptive text by Col. James Cox. 
Mailed free on receipt of 15c. 


THE NAVY, OUR HEROES AND CUBA, half- 
bound book, goud paper. Exquisite souvenir of the 
late war, containing 120 full pageillustrations. Book 
for the library and table. Mailed free for 35c. 

Address 


NATIONAL CHEMIGRAPH Co., 
ST. Louis, Mo.. U.S.A. 





AGENTS WANTED 


In Every City and 
County for thes** 


MIDLAND... 
MONTHLY 
... MAGAZINE. 


. 


Liberal Commissions. 
Write for terms to.* 


THE MIDLAND MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


CENTURY BUILDING, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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RY. 


) DIRECT LINE 


=e ST.LOUIS 

me . ’ 
TOE MINNEAPOLIS, 

pa OMAHA 





MORTON, GP. tA 


/S10UX FALLS, 
oe WATERTC OWN. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


as $ CITY 








The 


Pacific Express 
Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 


Portland, with through Sleeping Car |: 


accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
— All principal agents sell tickets 








FORNIA 3 Days 


The 
Overland 
Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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FLORIDA---CUBA 
THE.# MEMPHIS « ROUTE 


KANSAS CITY, FT. SCOTT & MEMPHIS R.R. 


AS INAUGURATED daily through sleeping-car service, 
Kansas City to Jacksonville, Fla., via Memphis, Birming- 
ham, Atlanta and Macon, in connection with train leaving 

Kansas City at 10:40 A, M., reaching Jacksonville at 9:35 A.M., 
second morning, with close connections for all South Floriaa 
points, and making but one change of cars, Kansas City to Ha- 
vana. For map and time table folder and sleeping-car reserva- 
tions address J. E. LOCK WOOD, G.P. A., Memphis Route, 
Kansas City, Mo. % 2% % % 


a et 
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Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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ALWAYS 
BEFORE 
CHOOSING 


YOUR ROUTE WHEN GOING SOUTH, 
BEAR IN MIND THE FACT 
THAT THE 





OPERATES FAST AND EFFICIENT DOUBLE 
DAILY SERVICE FROM 


ST. LOUIS 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


By way OF THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
Gy49l4 ST. LOUIS RY. AND THE WESTERN 2& 
ATLANTIC R. R., THROUGH 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA °ATLANTA 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS ON THE 


A Solid Train with Coaches and Sleeping Car St. Louis 
to Nashville, Sleeping Car ATLANTA to Port Tampa 
and Savannah,Ga. .. The Day Express is also a Solid 
Train to Nashville, having Through Sleeping Car and 
Coaches (the Sleeping Car running through to Chatta- 
nooga); connects at Nashville with Through Sleepin 
Car for Atianta and Jacksonville; to Knoxville an 
Morristown, Tenn., Paint Rock, Hot Springs, Asheville, 
N. C., and the East in connection with the SouTHERN 
Ry. from Chattanooga. 


FAST AND RELIABLE DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Is also maintained by the ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
from St. Louis to 
MEMPHIS, JACKSON, MISS., 
NEW ORLEANS, 
VICKSBURG ano NATCHEZ. 
Pallman Buffet Sleeping Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
LSS | CAFE DINING CARS, 
On the limited trains of this road. 














Tickets and full particulars can be had of Agents of 
the “Central” and connecting lines. 





Cc. C. MCCARTY, J. F. MERRY, 
<=BeM D. P.A., ST. LOUIS. A. G. P, A., DUBUQUE, IA. 


A. H. HANSON, G. P.A., CHICAGO. 





WHEN #* TRAVELING 


ASK FOR TICKETS OVER THE 


BURLINGTON 
ROUTE 


It Affords the Best Direct Line to 


Chicago, Peoria, Kansas City 
St. Louis, Denver, Des Moines 
St. Joseph, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


NEW SHORT LINE 


To Montana and the Pacific Coast and Puget Sound 
Points via the Black Hills and Billings. Personatly 
conducted California Excursions are run by this line 
every Wednesday. 


@ 98 per cent Sunshine by this Route. 


You _ can obtain detailed information about the train 
service, rates, time, etc., via this route from any ticket 
agent, or by addressing 


P. S. EUSTIS, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, Ill. 





I never thought 
of that! 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway Co. lights its through trains 
sj with electricity. 


THE CHICAGO,'MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway runs through the most at- 
tractive farming sections in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Lowa, Missouri Minnesota 
and Dakota. 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


Railway has over one hundred of the 
most popular summer resorts on its 
1ineS. @hrean MK. eo Be: oe .- @ ee 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


” Railway owns and operates 6,151 miles 
_ Of first-class road. 


For further information in regard to this great 
railway, address amo: . e—— | 


ea ™ Geo. H. Heafford, F7=% 


o_——_= 


Gen. Pass. Act.—"Gi 8 CHICAGO ILL. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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1899 Bicycles Down to $8.25. 


Men’s and women’s new 1889 model bicycles are now 
being offered at $8.25 to $23.75 and sent to anyone — - 
where for full examination before payment is m 
For catalogue and full particuiars, cut this notice out 
and mail to Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chi hicago. 





Cost of Finest Hair Switches. 


The finest human hair switches, to match any hair, 
are now being made in Chicago and sent to anyone any- 
where for 65 cents to $3.25. For full particulars how to 
order, etc., cut this notice out and send to Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., Chicago. 





Farmer’s Buggy Factory. 
There has been started in Chicago a big buggy factory 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. to supply exclusively the 
farmer trade. They build everything in the vehicle 


Ly buggies, wagons, surreys and Carriages at $15.75 to 
ey send their work to anyone to examine 
i paying. Cut this notice out and send to them 


and they wil ‘send you free, post paid, their new buggy 
—— with full descriptions, prices, terms, how to 
order, etc 





How City People Dress. 


Good dressers in city and country wear the American 
Woolen Mills Co.’s made-to-measure suits at $6.00 to 
$10.00; pants, $1.75 to $5.00, made and sent anywhere in 
the U.38., to be — for after examination. For large 
cloth samples of entire line and full ~ ya about 
re cut this notice out and mail V7 us. Agents 
wanted in every unoccupied county inthe U.S. Address, 

American Woolen Mills Co., Chicago, Ill. 


- WONDERS | 


--- OF... 


HYPNOTISM SENT FREE 


Learn to Tells exactly how to master the real 

secrets of hypnotism, mesmerism, per- 
Hypnotise sonal magnetism, magnetic healing, 
Mesmerize 


etc. Quickest and surest methods 

on earth. Anybody can learn them 
and exert a magic influence over others. You can make 
people act, think and feel as you desire; cure diseases, 
drunkenness, morphine, tobacco and ‘all other bad 
habits, and give the most side- eo apne y | entertainment 
ever witnessed. Brings happiness and health, develops 
magnetism and will-power; gratifies ambitions, gives 
the key to business and social success. © absolutely 
guarantee you success. Magnificently illustrated. 
Address with TR National Publishing Co., Elwood 
Building, Dep’t T ochester, N. Y. 

SEND NO 


$1.95 MEN’S PANTS. ‘Honey 


Cut this ad. out and send to us, state your 
A] HEIGHT aud WKIGHT, number inches around 
bedy at waist (pants waist band), around 
body at hips, largest part, also length of 
- me inside seam, from tight in 
ich to heel, state whether you wish 
Lien, MEDIUM or DARK GOODS. We 
will send you these pants (to your 
measure) by express, €.0.D., subject 
to examination, examine them at 
our express office, and if fonnd per- 
tee tly satisfactory and equal to pants 
that others sell at $4.00 to $6.00, pay your 
express agent ourspecial ns Ayr) $1.95 
and express charges. The ANTS 
are made on the latest Ins ah ann by 
expert tailors, made from high-grade 
8 al, wear-resisting, wool 
es, in’ LIGHT, MEDIUM or DARK Shades, 
finest trimmings, patent never-to-come- 
off buttons, silk and linen sewing, finest 
work throughout; 2,600 togo at $1.95. 
Order at Dnoe. Don't Deis ° 
mples o| 
We Send Free made-to-measure Pants, 
= 4% = $4.00; suits $5.50 to $12.00; 
poe. | ving plates, etc. 















Write for Free om 
SEARS, i asy a C0., Fine. .. “CHICAGO, ILL. 





IEICE FOP TYP FE 


ESUPERFLUOUS 3 


HAIR 


My Assertion. 

An undesirable growth of hair on the 
face, neck or arms can be removed quickly and 
future growth prevented. I know whereof 1 
speak, being a regular physician and having 
had years of experience with women’s trou- 
bles. My success has led me to publish this an- 
nouncement for the benefit of those living remote 
from NewYork who are suffering the untold annoy- 
ance of superfluous hair, and many of whom have 
wasted time and money in useless preparations. 
Harmless and Effectual. 

If you will sit down to-day, write me, I 
will reply to you teliing you of the best treatment 
of superfluous hair I have ever used, and, if de- 
sired, will not only promise to keep the un- 
desirable hair from your skin forever, but 
will give the same attention to your matter by 
correspondence and proper treatment 
as if you were tocome here tomy parlors. Being 
awoman | know the delicacy of matters like this, 
therefore give you my assurance that corre- 
spondence will be held strictly confidential. Ad- 
dress, enclosing 2 stamps for sealed reply and 
brochure. Mention MipLanp MaGazinE in writing. 


Mrs. ANNA M.CROSS, M.D., 
No. 3 WEST 20TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fill ddd di 


AMAA AMAMANALALALAL AMAL ALALALALALLALL 
ryrryrryriyrryrrerryrryreyrrerryrryreyrryrrerryriyrryrrerry Tyr 





Ladies, send us your full address plainly written,and we will ex- 
ress you 75 of our exquisite ARABIAN PERFUMO PACK- 
TS (in powder form, scents handkerchiefs, gloves, clothing, 

etc.) to sell among friends, at 10 cents each; when sold, remitus 

the money (less express charges) and we will send you a lovely 
decorated china tea set of 56 pieces for your trouble, tull size for 
y use. Name nearest express office and address, 
Arabian Perfuimo Co., Dept. 11, Bridgewater, Conn. 








PER CENT? 


saved in buying of us. 
or STYLE of 


WHY NOT SAVE 33 


Others Testify that this is the percenta; 
for prices on any KIN 


PIANO OR ORGAN 


That you may be interested in. It will pay you well to investigate us. 
Weare placing these instruments in some of the finest homes in the land. 

Mrs, D. A. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich,, writes us, after purchas- 
ing a ¥ piano, “The low price is really wonderful.’ 

Mr. Fisher, of Burton, Tex., after paying us $250 for a piano, writes‘ 
= ad not buy one as good here for 

Illustrated catalogue mailed free. 

We refer by special permission to the Midland Monthly Magazine and 
the Bankers’ National Bank, of Chicago. 
ASBURY WY’. BUCKLEY CO+, 

345 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 


GETRIC 


Write 





‘ortunes in STOCKS. 
ee $1.00 a month. 
Safe asa Bank, Send 4c 
Pos 3. A. H. WILCOX & CO, 

Broadway, New York. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to on 
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SEND_NO MONEY “!! 1.05 
out and ‘send 
to ty and we will send 
ou OUR HIGH- GRADE | BURDICK SEWING MACHINE by freight 
. D., sebject to ination. You can examine it at your near- 
est freight depot and nit found perfectly satisfactory, exactly as 
represented, equal to machines others sell as high as $50.00, 
and THE GREATEST BARGAIN YOU EVER HEARD OF, pay 
your freight agent Our Special Offer erive $15.50 
and freightcharges. The machine weig' 
pounds and the freight willav ones 75 poo +* each 500 
miles. CIVE IT THREE MONTHS TRIAL in 
your own home, and we will return your $15.50 any day 
ou are not satisfied. Wesel! different makes and grades of 
Sected Machines at $8.50, $10.00, $11.00, $12.00 and up, all of 
which are fully described in Our Free Sewin; —— Cat- 
clogs but $15.50 for this 7-DRA 
the greatest  — ever omesed by bs = 
as pect modern improvement, every 
THE BURDICK ood point of every high-grade machine 
made, with the defects of none. Made by the best maker in America. 
SOLID OAK CABINET, BENTCOVER. Latest 1899 Skeleton frame, piano 
polish, finest nickel drawer pulls, rests on 4 casters, ball bearing 
adjustable treadle, genuine Smyth iron stand, finest large high 
arm head made, positive four-motion feed, self threading vibrat- 
ing shuttle, automatic bobbin winder, adjustable bearings, pat- 
ent tension liberator, improved loose wheel, adjustable presser 
foot, improved shuttle carrier, patent needle bar, 
patent dress guard. 
CUARA NTEED the lightest running, most dur- 
able and nearest noiseless machine made. Kvery known 
attachment is furnished and gene Free Instruction 
Book tellsjust how anyone can run it and do either 
Tr or an ane = fancy work. A 20-YEAR 
nt with every ee ine. , - 
$40. and examine this machine, compare it with those 
IT F COSTS You NOTHING 0.00 to $50.00, and then if convinced you are sav 









our torekeoper sells at 
ng $20.00 to $35.00, 





tn 








pay your freight agent the irs 50, WE TO RETURN YOUR $15.50 if at any time within three ota thy oon say you 
are not satisfied. ORDER TO-DAY. DON’T DELAY. (Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 





Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 332, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STBBL PBNS 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





cut this ad out and send to us and if you 

SEND ONE DOLLAR ieee oie Rocky iountaing we will 

‘ou by sretgne Cc. O. D. subject to examination, cael — examine it at your freight pases endif you dinate 
Eau ¥ $100.00 TOP BUGGY you ever sa ctly satisfactory and the GRANDEST BARGAIN YOU H. 


EVER SEEN on HEARD OF, 
pay the railroad agen nt OUR SPECIAL OFFER. PRICE $55. 00 One ~ Getler cone nk Jess the 






















BUILT IN CUR OWN 

$6.50 pat nl = no 3 Ane material anongy cau Woy. White gs 
sey ogue we show, Top B e! de b: 

$90.00 other makers at $21.50, $28.75 an 2 S34075 the exact 
BUGGIES same bu ugey that are sold by = achinery —— at $45.00 to 
bam 1-4 are being E QUEE vertised by many at 835.00 to 860.00. 

AND walliek ~ alu Moran, A Lovesr PRICE En 
SURREYS. QUOTED ON THE BEST BUGGY THAT CAN BE BUILT. We maintain 


our own five story buggy factory for the sole 
urpose of puilding and selling a BETTER BUGGY 
HA CAN BUY ELSEWHERE and to SAVE OUR 
CUSTOMERS MANUFACTURER'S PROFIT. 
Every Buggy We Make Is Cuaranteed 
Five Years and They Will! out wear Five 
Ordinary Factory Rigs. 


Ip 
es aes : 
ye SE ~ 5 HE MATERIAL Ane Laser IN OUR ACME QUEEN 
cost more than double t n the ordinary factory 
buggy. We use a $2. to je cloth, some use 
90 cent; we usea $1.50 head lining, some use40cent 
we use 23 eent leather, some use 9 cent; weuse $8. 
colorsand varnishes. some use 75 cent and 81.0.WE 
. a ALM CaS DOUSLE eho price most makers 
or ee 1s. xles, 
ACME QUEEN. (OUR OWN MAKE.) ose WE WANT THE BEST.” Our wheels. gear and 
om A RARE and the Material and Labor in Painting OUR ACME QUEEN, would paint three cheap buggies. 
} COST. of material and labor, leaving us the smallest profit jemginedie, 
tet pag A buggy factory’ a are wane to SELL THEM ON 
rofit on uU; es will satisfy us, advertise us everyw 
SS IN THE W' y — 





















and build ype the LARGEST BUGGY BUST 
THE ACME QUEEN we buildin narrow or wide track, cloth or leather ay end springs, buffed 
leather quarter top, solid panel back, springs in back, leather covered Bows and Nuts, Rubber Steps, Velvet Carpet, 
body, 24x54 inches, No. 1 Sarven’s patent. screwed rim wheels. painted in 16 coats, body black. gear dark green with 
very delicate modest eine complete with shafts, side and back curtains, boot storm apron and anti-rattlers 
and shafts. Pole, Neckyoke and Whifictrees in place of shafts, $1.75 extra. BUGGY WEIGHS 400 POUNDS and the freight 
will average for 200 miles, $2.00; 300 miles, $2.75; 400 miles, $3.25; 500 miles, $3.60; 1,000 miles, $6.00. 
iz oO AR with your order, WE GUARANTEE the Buggy to Reach You a and 
if satisfactory, pay the railroad agent balance, $54.00 and 
freight cha: oie Ac ARS ones ene oetad Soe return buggy at our ——— and we will return your81.00. 
now sold almost exclusively by all Machinery Dealers 


BUY 
Sri SEee Pic TEL ERS OREBEREO USE CARPE Un: are Hom toe Mae 










WRITE FOR OUR FREE BUCCY, 'CARRIACE AND HARNESS CATALOCUE. 


address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICACO, ILL. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 





Highest awards Paris Exposition, 
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RUGS. 
Every home should have our New Improved 
Thermal Vapor Bath Cabinet (patented.) 
It gives a hot vapor bath which forces all impuri- 


ties from the system by natural action of 
i Immediate relief 

















Female © n 
all Blood, Skin, Nerve and Kid- 
ney Diseases; reduces Surplus 
Flesh. One bath cures the worst 
-old. Unequaled for general bathing 
M purposes. Folds up when not im use. 
>rice 85.00, Ladies should have our 

§ Complexion Steamer, used in con- 
junction with Cabinet; price $1.50 extra. 
Invaluable for the successful 
PRICE $5.00 treatment of Asthma and Ca- 
tarrh. Clears the skin, removes pimples, blemishes, 
blotches and salt rheum; gives a s>ft, velvety complexion 
EE Descriptive circular and testimonials to all who write. 


SPECIAL INDUCEME 0 A . 







NKOPP & McCREERY, 210Summit St. Toledo, 















os Cae 


March Midland 


A MISSISSIPPIAN 


Will relate a most beautiful and touching 


MISSISSIPPI 
LOVE STORY 


entitled 


A CHURCHYARD 








STORY. 


SEND US ONE DOLLAR 274m, -s, onc, wo, win 


new 1899 pattern high grade RESERVOIR COAL AND WOOD 
COOK STOVE, by freight C.O.D., subject to examination, 
Examine it at 
your freight 

epot and if 
found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and thegreatest 
stove bargain 















agent our 
SPECIAL 
PRICE. 
$13. 
less the 
$1.00 sent 
with order, WRITE. FOR OUR BIG FREE 
- STOVE CATALOCUE 


charges. This stove is size No. 8, oven is 1614x18x11, top 
is 42x23; made from best pig iron, extra large flues,heavy 
covers, heavy linings and grates, large oven shelf,heavy 
tin-lined oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamen- 
tations and trimmings, extra large ceep genuine Standish 
reciain lined reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. 
st coal burner made, and we furnish FREE an extra wood 
frate. making ita perfect weed burner. WEISSUE A BIND- 
NG GUARANTEE with every stove and guarantee safe de- 
livery to your railroad station. Yourlocal dealer would 
charge you $25.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 
about 81.00 for each 500 miles, so we save you at least $10, 
Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc), CHICA 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable—Fditor.) 














Have 
tacks. 








SHADE ROLLERS 


with autograph name on label. 


Wood Rollers. 


SIMPLICITY 


This is one of the principal features 
of the genuine improved Hartshorn Shade 
Rollers. The mechanism is so simple, that 
it is practically impossible 
for it to get out of order, 
something that every 
housewife appreciates. It 
is poor economy to buy 
the cheap imitations of the 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
with which the market is 
flooded. They are never 
satisfactory and have to 
be replaced in a very 
 £ short time. 

THE IMPROVED 


HARTSHORN 


unbreakable brackets, new end fittings and require no 
Ask for and see that you get the genuine Hartshorn 


Tin Rollers. 








Do you 
(k)nee(d) 
them ? 


“HAPPY THOUGHT” 
Trouser 
Press and 
Hanger. 


“ Prevents bagging at the 


knees. 


two pair of trousers and 
keeps them both creased 
and in Good Form perma- 
nently for what it costs to 
IRON ONE PAIR ONCE. 

Six ladies skirts can be 
kept with three hangers on 
one closet hook. 
of trousers or skirt can be 
instantly taken down or 
replaced without disturb- 


ing the 
Made 


Nickel-Plated Spring 
Steel, w 
out, get out of order or 
soil the finest 


Weighs 


ounces and no grip packed 
so full but there is still 
room for it. 


for 


S if ordered at one time 
(will hold ten gar- 
ments) sent. post- 


paid for 


J. F. BROCK, 


607 0. Water 8t.. 






-THE.. 


Each hanger holds 


Any pair 


others. 
in one piece of 


ill not break, wear 


fabric. 


less than three 


Sent postpaid 
2858c. 


artes #1 


Sparta, Wis 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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SuperfluousHair ' 


I suffered for yearswitha 
humiliating growth of bair on 
my face, and tried many reme- 

dies without success; but I ulti- 
i} mately discovered the true 
secret for permanent removal 
of hair, and for six years have 
been applying my treatment to 
others, here y ronqeren hap- 
piness to, and gainin anks 
of thousands of la Bem 

assert, and will prove to 
oun that my depilatory treat- 
mené will destroy the follicle 
and otherwise permanently 
remove the huir forever. 
No trace is left on theskin after 
using, and the treatment can b - 
applied od privatetyt by yourself in 
your own chamber. 

Ifyou are trou. d, write to me for Sorthes interme. 
tion, Yand I will convince you of alll C. im. I will g 
nal and strictly confide: tial attention. to 
your letter. Being a woman, I know err tly the delicacy of 
such a matter as this,and act accordingly. Address, in- 
closing two stamps 


HELENM. MARKOE, 166 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
SSSESSSS ESE SSSSES SSS SS EECE 

























¥) * $9.50 










y 
Y We can make to S it ss 
your measure a 
ine, All-Wool ul c 
iy : 
y | Latest City Styles | 
i You can be a well-dressed man 








if you know how. Write us for 
Samples and Booklet “How to 
Look Well, Dress Well, and 


: Save Money.”’ 


Large Fashion Plate 
and Samples Free! 


The DAVIS MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO 






















riends by acquiring 
a charmingly transparent, clean, 
pure velvety skin, lustrous eyes 
and (if needed) development of the 
cheeks, neck, etc. I give my personal 
attention to you by mail, guaranteeing 
success; distance makes no difference. 

Address, confidentially, for particulars, 
which I will send seal inp nenvelope. 


Mme. Huntley, P. 0. Box 3032C, 
New York, N. Y. 









of F ACE and FOR M can be gained b: ed 
e- 


treatment; IMPROVEMENT wil 
gin the first day,and C4 a short 
time you will delight — 
ourself and Fs wd 














The mod- 
ern ready- 
to-use stove 
paste. 


A bright 
gloss in 
half the 

time of other polishes. No 
dust, no dirt, notrouble. See 
that you get the genuine. 








$2. 45 COLD PLATED 


— a ad. out and send to 
NO MONEY and 


——__. 
will send you this aa by_express, C. O. 


subject to examination. You can ph F 


All dealers. 


dD 








it at your express office and if found perfeetly 

satisfactory, exactly as represented and in 

every way equal to watches that are a 
advertised at $3.75 to $6.75 under suc 


Filled Watehes, ete. If you find it 
the equal or "better than any of 
aathese watches, pay the express agent 
our price, $2. 45 and express charges. 
; 7 by catchy ad- 
Don’t be_Deceived vertisements 
which would ene you to believe 
you could get oo or $50.00 
wateh for $3, 75 to $6.75, when we 
sell the same watch for $2. 45. 
Our $2.45 Watch } is gente sv tall 
ing Case or Screw Back coal Bezel dust 
rye Face, stem wind and set 
plated, handsomely engraved 
lished, looks like a hgh-trese Pold filled, and is a great trading 
» movement is a nickel 7-jeweled m wind American, war- 


ranted, and a good time-keeper. For Watches from 98 cents rar gold- 
lied watches $3.75 and up, write for free Watch and Jewelry 


Aires, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), \hieago, i 
(Bears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly re! 





h Ww 
PROVED GRAPHOPHONK 
TALKING-MACHINKE. Price 
reduced to $10.00. No 
Previous experience neces 
sary. A wonder asa — 
All the latest Music, Songs, Speeche 
or your own voice. plete Outfits, consisting of Machine with 
Mooring spring motor which runs % records with one winding, 
Hea Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or Talking as 
las rs be Show Bills, Admission Tiekets, Ete., for $15.25. 
An opportunity to make BIG MONEY EASY giving public enter- 
tainments. @Just the thing for Church and Sunday-schoel 
entertainments. Anyone can operate them. Send for 
FREE € of Gr 8, Records, Ete, with hundreds 
“of testimonials from those who are making big money with our 
Graphophone Outfits, or, by sending ONE DOLLAR we will 
send the outfit by express c. > ay — to examination, 
balance payable when receiv Addre 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. tine. ) CHicaco.ILL 
(Sears, ‘Roeb uck & Co. are thoroughly reliabie—Editor. 














TEE 
¢ ag ASF) 
Be rae 





a istence. 
us 10. lives. vad 15e. stamps to cover expense o! i postage, wn mailing, 
months free, POPU one can have their choice of Breakfast, Dinner or Tea Set Free. ‘Ris Sen Sarefully be: 


LAR FASHIONS, New York City, Dept. 


yey 96 FECES FREE 


There is no fake about this; send your address at once. Eve #4 person an- 
swering this advertisement can geta Handsomely Decorate det, absao- 
lutely free—we mean it. There is no trick, no juggling with words, 
nothing but what is honest. Our offer is in black 
tation of any sort; everybody can receive & take advantage of it, & we 
positively will not go back onit no matter whatit costs us. We wish to 
putour poree top, & will doanything to get it in the lead quickly. It is 
one of the best & most interesting Fashion, News & Story B 


white,no misrepresen- 


‘apers in ex- 
Yo ou can —— = ms the absolute TRUTH, if you will send 


addressing & pac we will heey you the paper for three 
‘ed & packed at our expense. 
£ BA. P.O. Box 2617. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 








XUM 
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Cake 


Wool 
Soap 
Free 


All you have to do to get 
one is to drop us a postal 
with your name and address, 
and the name and address of 
a dealer who doesn’t sell it. 

Wool Soap is white, pure, 
safe for toilet and bath. The 
only soap that won’t shrink 
woolens. 

Swift and Company, Makers, 

Chicago 
SIRE AAR RABEL EEE NCEE OOLE 





SENATE NORE ACE ENOEE CEEOL EAOEEACEEAOEL OER SOLE NOEL OOLL OER OEL SORE AOE EAE ENC HON 





Attach our Condenser to 
our Teakettle and get a 
untiful supply of pure 


DISTILLED WATER. 


- Condenser will fit any 
Teakettle. Has been test- 
ed and proved. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Rec- 
F ommen gh physicians. 
Cheapest and best. 


TEAKETTLE WATER STILL GO.., 158 LaSalle 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Just What You 
Want, Ladies! 


Baughman’s Adjustable Tailor System 


provices a large sized Lesson Sheet giving you the 
position of the two hands as they appear in setting the 
machine. Every movement indicated, as to order, and 
name. No drafting. No calculatiug. It divides the 
garment according to the form. Always follows 
—_ AGENTS WANTED. 

. A 




















ress 


J. S. BAUGHMAN. 
523 Division Street, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


CENT REQUIRED 


=» Until you examine it. Not the 
cheapest,but the lowest priced. 
~ Strictly high grade, 1899 
models. Our $24.50 Ban- 
ner Special is the equal of 
others sold at $65.00. Our 
~~j) $19.75 Banner is the regu- 
AN\Yf Var .00 kind. Medium 
and lower grades in same 
proportion. 
and special terms. 


ASBURY W. BUCKLEY CO.,345 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 
The Siberian Diamond 


is the finest imitation ever discovered—deceiving all 
diamond experts. Set upin Genuine Solid Gold Dia- 
mond Mountings, in | design or style, in Rings, 
Studs, Scarf Pins, Ear Drops or $1 t $5 
Pendants, ranging in priee from Oo 
Illustrations and designs sent free of charge. Every 
one guaranteed to retain its brilliancy for 1 Bs nas 

H. HAAS &CO., 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














YOU CAN MAKE S1@ TO $30 

, Per day exhibiting our 

mete a Panoramic Cuban War 
J Exhibition Ou.tit. 

* Everybody is enthused over 
the brilliant victories of our 
Army and Navy and the exhi- 
bitions have only to be adver 






at good prices for admission. 
We furnish the ——- —— in- 
lading 52 Cuban War Views, High Grade Stereopticon, le 
(14x21) Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets, ete. for alittle 
money. Cut this ad. out and send for circulars with full 
particulars and copies of testimonials from exhibitors 
who are making big money with our outfits. Address, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
FREE anything you want in Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Musical Instruments, etc., - 


est wholesale prices. Mailed free on 
receipt of six cents for postage. 


M. Bazzett & Co., 100 E, Madison, Chicago, Ill. 





Our Mammoth Catalogue enables you to buy 


5) 














xiv 








Cor. Broadway and Walnut, 
SAINT LOUIS. 
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St. James Hotel 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rates : 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 per day. 


Centrally Located. 
All Modern Comforts and Conveniences, 
200 Rooms. 


Turkish Baths 75c, 10 Baths for $5. Open all night. 


RESTAURANT 


THOS. P. MILLER, Prest. 


At Popular 
Prices. 





ACETYLENE GAS ¥.. 


latest scientific solution of 
the lighting problem. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
For introduction only, we 
will sell one apparatus in 
any locality where we are 
not represented. 
A t 10 Light, $60 
ce ogen 20 Light, $72 
at freight house, Chicago. 
Hundreds in satisfactory 
daily use. Approved by 
edlenmainess Associat’ns. 
Send $10 with order to cover freight. Youset up 
and try for 30 days; if not satisfactory return 
and we will retund deposit, less freight 
Write for Booklets: 
“Authorities on Acetylene Gas,” 2c 
““Acetylene Gas and Apparatus,” 2c 
Cut ovt and send this ad. with letter. 
In business 30 years. ; Ref. Com’ Ag’ys. 


BCETOGEY 
fF, Pret &co 








' 















A REGULAR $5.00 WATERPRUOF 

PP” MACKINTOSH FOR $2; 75. oe 
ou is‘ad. 
Send No Money. and send to us, 
state yuur height and weight, state 
number of inches around body at 
: breast taken over vest under coat 
close up. under arms, and we w ill 
isend'you this coat by express, c. 0. 
“, D., subject to examination; examine 
and try iton at your nearest ex- 
press office and if found exactly 
as represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat youcan buy 
for $5.00, pay the express agent our special 
offer price, $2.75, and express cha rges. 
MACKINTOSH is latest 
1899 style, made from heavy waterproof, 
tan color, genuine Davis Covert Cloth; extra 
long, double breasted, Sager velvet 
collar, fancy plaid lining, waterproof 
sewed, strapped and cemented seams, 
suitable for both rain or overcoat, and 
guaranteed greatest value ever offered 
gi by. us or any other honse. For Free 
= -Cicth Samples of Men’s Mackintoshes up 
a to $5.00, and Made-to-Measure Suits 
and Overcoats at from $5.00 to $10.00, write for Free 
»ook No. SO. Address, 
SEARS, ROERBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
cSears. Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —bditor. 








Having recently purchased the entire stock of watches from @ 
bankrupt firm, consisting of solid gold, silver and gold-filled cases, q 
we shall offer a portion of the entire lot at prices never before 

ard of in the Watch trade. A the stock are 8,780 AMER- 
ICAN STYLE WATCES, in SOLID GOLD-FILLED CASES, which 
we shall sell singly or by the dozen to private parties or the trade, 
at the unheard-of LOW PRICE of $3.98 EACH. Each and eve: 

watch is a perfect timekeeper, a: dows: | 
is acoompanied with our guarantee for 20 years. Think of 
it! A genuine American Style Movement watch, in solid 
guld-filled case, and guaranteed 20 YEARS for $3.98. Those 
wanting @ first-class, reliable time-keeper at about one- 
third retail price, should order at once. Watch 
ulators can make money by buying by the dozen to sell. 
CUT THIS OUT and send to us and we will send a watch to 
you C. O. D., subject to examination, by express, upon ap- 
proval. Iffound perfectly satisfactory, and exactly as rep- 
resented, pay $3.98 and express charges, and it is yours, 
otherwise you do not pay one cent, Can we make a fairer 
offer? Be sure to mention whether want ladies’s or 
gente’ size. Price per dozen, 42.00. If full amount, $3.98 
is sent with the order, we will include one of our special 
heavy GOLD FILLED CHAINS, which retails the world 
over, for $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once, 
SAFE WATCH ©0., 19 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


$10.00 TO $30.00 


















































NE TALKING 
MACHINE. PRICE 
— REDUCED TO $5.00. 

we? 4 You Can Make BigM 

with our exhibition outfit, 

We furnish Talking Ma- 

chine, Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets, and 

Kook of lustructions telling you how to conduct the 

ness, how to make $10.00 to $30.00 every day. YOU CAN 

EXAMINE THE OUTFIT before paying for it. For fall par- 

ticulars cut this notice out and mail to us. ress 
Chicago, Ill. 


A 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.., (Inc.). 


110,257 NOW IN USE 


Big Service. Little Cost. 


its Convenient Hot Water Supply, 
80 necessary to any bath, and that 
it may be used in a bath or any 
other room to equal advantage, in 
connection with water service, or 
indepeydently,is what is making the 

" *Mosely’ famous. Complete 
. with heater $26.50 up: deliv- 
ered east of Rocky Mount- 
ains. Monthly paymentsif 
wanted. 20 styles. Send for 
Gas,Gasoline, Oil —_ catalog ofTubs and Heaters 


“REG  MOSELY ss ee BATH TUB CO., 





















358 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Krebs Bros. Co., 


White Bronze and 
Granite. .... 


Cemetery Fences and Vases. 


Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers 


Cedar Rapids, 
lowa.... 


Monuments 


Special Designs on Application. 
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MORGAN & 
WRIGHT TRE 


MORCAN & WRICHT’S 


steel tubing Se finest reece 

Rowel’s best 28-in 

padded Sad 
a, heavy rinks tool bag, fi 


A BINDING DING ONE- YEAR GUARANTER with every 


$8.25 Stripped, $11.75 and $16.95 Fully Equi 





ne e wrench, oiler, 
+ green ormaroon, All bright parts heavily nickel pI preted on copper. No wh 
icycle. Ifyou don’t it 


or js 


GEND ONE DOLLAR ssf, 


SS 
State whether GENTS’ or LADIES’ bic back 4 wanted, 
gearand color wanted and we will send yo ju this 
OUR HIGH-GRADE 99 MoD DEL 
Prince bicycle, ly 


D., subject to examina- 
tion. ou can examine 
itat your express office, 
and if found perfectly 
satisfactory, exactly as 

, the greatest 









h. 1 the #1. 00 
charges, less the 
sent with order. 






tances in proportion. 


Highest-Crade, one year guaranteed, pneu- 
matio Tire, 22, 24 or 25-inch Diamond 1}¢-inch seamless 
Sealy hanger, finest exyet steel pace pvenanae bearings throughout. ~~ 

~~: bo sbogstag throughout. Acker ball In 
Best handle bar made, w 





Finest 
up or down turn. Clark’s anti- friction,  bail- ai-bearing, 
pump and repair kit. Wheelis a 
equal to other $40.00 wheels, DON’T TAKE IT. 
is =r for peace oe | ( — binges No old model 
no worthless R_ FREE BICYCL 


ap ig 


catalogue smowe on our entire TIRE, to $28.75. WRITE FOR IT. ORDER O' OURS $18, 73 BBloveLeAT ON ice, 


BORCaN AWN TWh 


Ly ry ose on. ae you wil 


Sears, Roebuck ble—Editor. ) 


me 
“SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. “UNG.) CHICAGO, iLL. 





THE INTERNATIOAL 


A monthly illustrated magazine for cultured 
people at the prevailing popular price. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION FRENCH LESSONS 


Prepare for the great Paris Exposition Uni- 
versal of 1900. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION SPANISH LESSONS 


For wideawake business men and women. 


THE GRAPHOPHONE—Ta kine Macuine 


A marvellous language teacher—introduced 
by us. Our language courses are complete 
in themselves, but with the talking machine 
as teacher they are peerless.; 


HOW DO YOU PRONOUNCE 
Aguinaldo, Sienkiewicz, desuetude! ‘‘Cur- 
rent Words’’ tells you and keeps you posted 
as to new words and phrases. 


A. T. H. BROWER, Ep. & Prop’r. 
10 cis.acopy 358 Dearborn Street, 


25 cts. a quarter 
$1.00 a year. Chicago, Ill. 








All for 2c. stamp. OHIO CARD CO,, Cadiz, Ohio, 
Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 





LITERARY WORK PAYS WELL 


When [conducted on a business) basis and 
backed bv common sense. J 


THE (EDITOR, 


A monthly Journal of Information for — 
Workers, contains the latest news regarding 
the manuscript market, and practical articles 
upon all branches of literary work. It exposes 
all publications which deal dishonestly with 

writers, and promptly warns against bankrupt 
or suspended periodicals. 


—. —PRIZE"OFFERS. 

Nearly #60,000.00 in prizes for literary work 
announced by us during the past year. Early 
information, regarding all prize offers made b 
reputable publications. is given each month. 


LITERARY! AGENCY. 


Authors’ manuscript read and advice given as 
to the best markets. Critical revision and cor- 
rection of manuscripts. Manuscripts correctly 
typewritten. Good MMS. accepted for sale. 


Full information furnished upon request. 


Send for sample copy of THz Epitor and get 
acquainted with the leading journal published 
in the interest of writers. Subscription price 
$1.00 per year. 


THE EDITOR PUBLISHING CO., 


FRANKLIN, OHIO, 
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E. B. MOORE & CO., 


FINE WOOD FLOORING, 
WOOD CARPET, 
PARQUET FLOORS, 


48-50 Randolph St. CHICAGO. 
40 CENTS PER GALLON SAVED. 
wowgtsat PAINT fst 


not YOUR BUILDINGS i 


If so, 


IT WILL PAY YOU 


And Pay You Well to Investigate our Paints, 


AND USE ONLY THE BEST. 


We make no other. 


You can BUY Of Us 


AT BOTTOM WHOLESALE PRICES, 
Just as low as any dealer can buy same quality. 














NO PAINT is made from purer or better materials 
NO PAINT has better spreading or lasting qualities. 
NO PAINT of — quality has ever been sold to the 
consumer at so low a price AS WE ARE NOW QUOT- 
ING. Some of the largest paint consumers in the 
country have tested it, are now using it exclusively, 
and are giving it their unqualified indorsement. 


THis Is WHAT MR. Jou CUDAHY 
WRITES ABOUT 
“The paint dried a and hard, aaa is as fresh and 
— as when oy on last spring. After a careful in- 
estigation of the paint market I found your prices 
much lower than any other, and I believe no better 
goods than yours are made, or sold at any price.” 





OUR PAINT is mixed ready for use and can be applied 
7 anyone. Send for PRICES AND CULOR SHEETS, 

showing the latest shades. 

All kinds of Window and Ornamental GLASS and 
absolutely pure WHITE LEAD and LINSEED OIL at 
current wholesale prices. 


ASBURY W. BUCKLEY CO,, 


345 Wasasu Ave., CHICAGO. ILL. 1 


$1.96 BUYS A $3.50 Suit. 


000 CELEBRATED **+KANTWEAROUT”’ — seat 

8nd a'double knee. Regular $3.50 Boys’ 2-Pi Knee- 
‘ant Suits going at $1.95. A NEW suri FREE for 
po of these suits which don’t give satisfactory wear. 


Cut this ad. out and 
Send No Money. send to us, state age of 
boy and say whether large or small for age, 
and we will send you the suit by express, C. ¢ 
D., subject to examination. You can acaies 
it at your express office and if found perfectly 
satisfactory and equal to suits sold inyour town 
for $8.50, pay your express agent our special offer 
price 1,85 and express enareces 
SINE PAN UITS are for boys 
from 4 to 15 years of age, and are retailed everywhere 
at #3.50, Made with double seat and knees, latest 
1899 style as illustrated, made from as ae —o 
resisting, cond bape ALL-WOOL Oakwell 
neat, handsome pattern, fine serge lining, Clayton 
patent interlining, padding, staying and rein- 
forcing, pend daa linen sewing, fine tailor-made throuchout, a suit 
yor parent wouid be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES 
of sh hers Clothing suits, ee or ulsters), for boys 4 T0 19 
rite for Sample Book No. 90C. Contains as plates, 
Sataensand full instructions how to 0: 
tipo maa and net mag — Ss — from $5.00up. Samples 
gent free on applicati 
SEARS, ROEBUCK ‘x “CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill, 


«Bears, Roebuck & Co. are ly reliable. —Editor.) 


=xene, 30 DAYS TRIAL 


‘ou don’t pay us one ceht until you are 
yet.aea and can hatch with it to your 
entire satisfaction. All sizes and prices. 
= is impossible te overheat with our Pneu- 

atic Regulator. Send 4e, for No. 47 catalog. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, O, 



















BUY NO 
STICKY 
MUCILAGE 
BOTTLES 
# 
USE 
WEIS 
BRUSH 
TUBE 
AND 
WHITE 
MUCILAGE 
















Far Superior to Ordinary Mucilage. Goes Twice as Far. Sticks Quick 
The Brush makes it 
HANDY for Bank, Business House, School, Mount!ng Photo s 
and Genera! Purposes. 
DAINTY for Library, Kindergarten, Paper Flowers, ete. 
Ask for it at Stationers, Drugygists, etc. 
Or one sent prepaid for lic.; six, 75c,; twe Ive, - $1.2: 


BIND YOUR OWN MAGAZINES. 


THE WEIS PATENT BINDER 










600D Looks like a book. requires nv punch- 
ing, needle, thread. No bother; each 
AGENTS c omplete, Binde rin handsome Maroon 
Cloth, titles in gold; any one of the fol- 
WANTED lowing, to hold six copies, sent prepaid 
in U. 5. on receipt of 50¢., Century, 
Harper's Monthly, Scribner, Munsey, 
McClure, Cx osmopolité an, Rev. of Re- 


views, St. Nicholas. Beautiful 
Music Binder, 20 copies, 8 1.00. 
Woman's Home Companion 
and Ladies’ Home Journal, 12 
copies, 80¢e. Send for lists. 


Dd The Weis Binder Co., 


42 Jackson St., Toledo, 0 





$4.50 ANDUP. SE ND NO MONEY 


In advance. We take the risk. 

30 Days Free Trial before pay- 

di ment.$55 Bunner or Victoria 19.50. 
ia} These are leaders of American 

Sewing Machines. Highest grade, 


Po) Special Cabinet Work, with every 
ae known attachment free. $35 High 
a dP] Arm Majestic, complete, #12.90. 
al ks \ Our Lightning Improved Chain Stitch 
2 achine at %4.50 and %8.00 are reve- 


lations in the sewing maehine world. Catalogue 
with special terms mailed free. 


ASBURY W.BUCKLEY CO.,345 Wabash Ave, Chicago, Ill 


 HAIR_SWITCH 65 CENTS. 


inatt SELL HUMAN HAIR SWITCHYS to mates 
hair at from 65cC to $3 525. the equal-eé 
bs tehes that retail at $2. 00 to $8. 00. 
- Cc this ad ous and send 
OUR OFFER: {7 8, inclose a good sized 
sample of the saab ante wanted, and cut it 
out as near the roots as possible, inclose 
our special price quoted and 5 cents extra to 
pay postage, and we will make the switch te 
match your hair exact, and send to you b 
mail, postpaid, and if you are not perfectly 
satisfied, return itand we will immediately 
refund your money. 
Gur Special Offer Priee as follows: 2-0z. switch 
in. long, long stem, 65cC; short stem, 
90c}; 2-0z. 22-in. long, short stem, $1,253 
3-oz. 22-in. long, short stem, $1.503 3-02. 
4-in. long, short stem, $2,253 34-oz. 26-in. 
long, short stem, $3.25. WE GUARANTER 
OUR WORK the highest grade on the 
market. Order at once and get these special 
prices. Your money returned if you are not 
leased. Write for Free Catalogue of 
air Goods. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & 4 CO. CO.(inc.) Chicage 
@Qears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable.—Editor.) 






















Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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8) ,QOUR 1899 MACKINTOSH. 
Bo: we 

i f > SEND NO MONKY, cut this ad out and send to us, 
| + od state your height and weight, bust measure, length off 
Pe Pel} garment from esllar down back to waist line, and 


» waist line te bottom of skirt; state color wanted 
: and we will send you this Mackintosh 
by express C, VU. D., subject to examina- 
tion; examine and try it on at = 
nearest express office and if found ex 
actly as represented and by far the great- 
est value you ever saw or heard of, pay your) 
express agent our $2.95 and express] 
SPECIAL OFFER PRICE, _ charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is made of BLACK or} 
\ ——— UE genuine Raingle) 
\ double texture WATERPROOF SERGE CLOTH. 
with fancy plaid lining, velvet collar, double 
* detachable cape, extra full sweep cape anc 
skirt, guaranteed latest style and finest 
tailor-made. 


FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES .°" 


s thing in Ladies’ Mackintoshes, write for Free 
~’ Sample Book No. 85¢, Address, 


Sears, Roebuck & Co, «iNC.), Chicago} 


Serrs, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 
























OTHERS DO 


And so can you make money with 
one of our Magie Lanterns. Suit- 
able for home, society or exhibition 
purposes. Write for list of styles 
and war pictures. 


BATTERY & 
Mcintosh oerrear'co. BY: ALEXANDER: CRAIG 


5000 BICYCLES lONIA 
















Ga, All makes and models, Land of Wise Men and Fair Women. 
mus closed out at once. an 
Up New '97 modela, guar- By ALEXANDER CRAIG. 
teed, 9.75 to 18 . 2 , : : 
hopworn and ure Cover design and illustrations by J. C. Lrven- 
a models, O18 to 685. DECKER. 12mo, ornamental cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 
WY Great factor eficoring ** The book ts interestingly written.””-—Chicago Times- 
Sale. Sayed SS any One Herald. 


approval without advance de- 


~ posit. Hanacome souvenir book free. “ A story that reads as if it might bea pleasant dream 


EARN A_ BICYCLE is “ Llonia.’ ’’—Chicago Post. 
by a little work for us. FREE USE of sample wheel “Ifthe author has aimed to produce an interesting 
to rider agents, Write at once for our special offer. story, he has succeeded.’’—St. Louis Star. 


“Thedream of a perfect country where everyone is 
good and beautiful, and lite is absolutely happy,isa 
noble and fascinating one.”"—New Orleans Picayune. 

“* The writer attempts to show in his fascinating por- 








SLI AASAS AA AE ESPE SLE 

UT a trayal what virtues and excellences in life should be culti- 
: ae | ao vated and developed and what evils should be removed.” 

= The Economist. 





E. A. WEEKS COMPANY, Publishers, 
a ...- CHICAGO .. 





No Fire, Smoke or Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send Five Stamps for 


Catalogue. 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MF’ CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. LEA Mt N 4 PAN | Ss be | 
HABIT. A New Guaranteed Pain- THREE MONTHS 4 
OPIUM less and Safe Home Cure. Wholly COURSE BY MAIL. 5.00 





different from all others. Positively 
no interference with work or busi Cc. B. POLSTON, 3507 CASs AVE. 
hess. Send for FREE SAMPLE 

and book. DR. PURDY, B. Binz Bidg., Houston, Tex. SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


=== FREE 


=> —<~e Full size for family use, beauti- 
fully decorated & most artistic design. A rare chance. You canget 
D this handsome china tea set & one dozen silver plated tea spoons for 
seliing our Pills. We mean what we say & will giVethis beautiful tea 
— ea 7a 2 : ~ set absolutely free if you com) ly with the extraordinary offer wesen 
= — to every person taking advantage of this advertisement. To quickly 
introduce our Vegetable Pills, a sure cure for constipation, indigestion & torpid liver, if you agree to sell only six 
boxes of Pills at 25 cts. a box wr te to-day and we send _ Pills by mail, when sold send us the money & we send you 
one dozen Silver plated tea spoons togetber with our offer of a 56 p:ece china tea set same day money is received. This 
is a liberal inducement to every lady in the land and al! who received the spoons and tea set for selling our Pills are 
delighted. AMERICAN MEDICINE CUMPANY, Dept. BR 30 WEST (3th St.. NEW YORK OITY. 














Always mention THE MIDLAND when writing to advertisers. 
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THE DRAMATIC 


MAGAZINE 


Is a magazine you will want. Send fora 
sample copy. 

It is the only illustrated monthly maga- 
zine devoting its pages strictly to theatrical 
matters. It has been a success from the 
start. 

New plays will be handsomely illustrated 
in every issue. 

The latest photos of stage favorites of the 
day will be reproduced each month. 

It is essentially a Theatrical Magazine 
that will interest every admirer of dra- 
matic and operatic productions. 

Send]}16 centsjin 2-cent, stamps or coin 


for a sample copy. : 
Representatives and Correspondents =| 
fe) 

















wanted inTtevery show town in the United 
States. 

TWO DOLLARSJAND)A HALF 

ASYEAR IN ADVANCE._ 

















TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A SINGLE COPY. 


47 


For sale by all first-class news stands, or 
if} your dealer does not carry it send direct to 


Dramatic Magazine Press, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


First Floor Schiller Building,|() Chicago, Iil., U.S.A. 


0-000-000-0-00-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


Always nerticn TRE MITIADD WLen Wiiting toc dventisers J 





